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THE  SCHOOL  BOARD  READERS. 


THE  VOYAGE  OF  THE  AEGONAUTS. 

A    GREEK    LEGEND. 

PART  I. 

THERE  was  ouce  a  king  in  Greece  called  Athamas,  and  his 
wife's  name  was  Nephele,  and  they  had  two  children,  a  son 
and  a  daughter,  who  were  both  very  good  and  loved  each 
other  dearly  ;  the  son  was  called  Phrixus,  and  the  daughter 
Helle.  But  their  father  was  wicked,  and  they  had  a  cruel 
stepmother,  whose  name  was  Ino,  and  who  was  wicked. 
Xow  Ino  treated  the  poor  children  very  ill,  and  gave  them 
bad  things  to  eat  and  bad  clothes,  and  beat  them  when  they 
were  good  because  they  cried  after  their  own  mother.  At 
last  she  wanted  to  offer  up  Phrixus  as  a  sacrifice,  but  when 
he  was  brought  to  the  altar  the  god  Mercury  came  with  a 
beautiful  large  ram  that  had  golden  wool,  and  could  rim 
upon  the  clouds.  Mercury  set  Phrixus  and  his  sister 
Helle  upon  this  ram  with  the  golden  fleece,  and  told  them 
to  go  through  the  air  to  the  country  called  Colchis. 

Now  the  ram  knew  the  way,  and  the  children  held  his 
horns  with  one  hand,  and  put  their  arms  round  each  other; 
but  Helle  let  go  her  brother  and  fell  into  the  sea.  Phrixus 
cried  sadly  because  his  dear  sister  was  drowned,  but  he 
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rode  on  till  he  got  to  Colchis,  and  there  he  sacrificed  the 
ram,  and  nailed  the  golden  fleece  to  an  oak. 

A  long  while  after  there  was  another  king  in  Thessaly, 
called  Pelias,  who  had  a  brother  called  ^Eson ;  and  ^Eson 
had  a  son  called  Jason,  who  was  young  and  a  brave  warrior, 
and  lived  with  his  father  outside  the  city.  Now  it  had 
been  foretold  to  King  Pelias  that  a  man  who  should  come 
to  him  with  only  one  shoe  was  to  take  away  his  kingdom. 
And  it  happened  that  King  Pelias  gave  a  feast,  and  invited 
a  to  come  to  it.  But  Jason  had  to  pass  a  stream  on 
his  way  to  the  city,  where  there  was  no  bridge ;  there  had 
been  a  great  storm  in  the  night,  and  heavy  rain,  and  the 
suvara  was  very  full  and  strong,  and  one  of  Jason's  shoes 
came  untied,  and  the  stream  washed  it  away,  so  that  he 
arrived  at  the  king's  palace  with  only  one  shoe.  When 
King  Pelias  saw  this  he  was  frightened,  and  ordered  Jason 
to  leave  the  country  and  not  to  come  back  again  till  he 
could  bring  him  the  golden  fleece. 

Jason  was  not  afraid,  and  he  asked  many  brave  warriors 
to  go  with  him  ;  for  before  he  could  get  the  golden  fleece 
he  would  have  to  fight  with  wild  beasts  and  fierce  men. 
Then  he  built  a  great  ship  for  himself  and  his  companions, 
and  the  goddess  Minerva,  who  was  fond  of  him,  helped  him, 
and  gave  him  the  mast,  and  the  mast  told  him  what  he  was 
to  do  whenever  he  asked  it. 

The  ship's  name  was  Aryo,  and  all  those  who  sailed  in 
it  were  called  Argonauts.  Among  the  Argonauts  was 
Hercules,  and  two  brothers  who  had  wings  and  could  fly 
through  the  air,  and  Pollux,  a  hero  who  was  so  strong  that 
he  knocked  down  everybody  who  boxed  with  him. 

The  Argonauts  first  came  to  a  country  the  king  of  which 
was  called  Amykus;  whenever  strangers  came  there  he 
made  them  box  with  him,  and  killed  them,  for  he  was  very 
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strong.  But  Pollux  threw  him  down  and  killed  him 
because  of  his  cruelty. 

As  soon  as  the  wind  was  fair  the  heroes  embarked  again 
in  the  ship  Argo>  to  sail  to  Colchis.  In  the  middle  of  the 
sea  they  had  to  cross  floated  two  huge  rocks,  as  the  ice- 
bergs float  in  the  seas  where  it  is  always  winter.  Now 
when  these  rocks  knocked  together  they  crushed  everything 
between  them  to  pieces,  and  when  a  fish  swimming  in  the 
water,  or  a  bird  flying  in  the  air,  passed  between  them, 
they  killed  it,  and  when  a  ship  sailed  through,  they  crushed 
it  to  pieces  and  killed  all  the  people  on  board.  These 
rocks  had  been  put  there  by  Jupiter,  so  that  nobody  might 
get  to  Colchis. 

"When  they  came  to  the  rocks  they  found  them  floating 
far  asunder,  but  already  beginning  to  come  nearer  to  each 
other.  The  Argonauts  sailed  right  on  towards  the  middle, 
and  when  they  were  close  to  the  rocks,  one  of  the  heroes 
stood  in  front  of  the  ship,  with  a  dove  in  his  hand,  and  let 
her  fly.  Now  when  anything  living  went  between  the 
rocks  they  struck  together  and  then  flew  wide  asunder. 
But  the  dove  flew  fast,  and  Minerva  helped  her,  because 
she  was  a  good  and  kind  dove,  and  she  was  snow-white, 
and  when  the  rocks  closed,  they  only  pulled  out  the  feather 
of  her  tail,  which  soon  grew  again.  And  the  rocks  flew 
apart,  and  the  heroes  rowed  with  might  and  main  and  got 
safely  through,  and  the  rocks  only  knocked  off  a  little  bit 
of  the  ship's  stern ;  the  dove  alighted  on  the  ship,  and  was 
not  angry  with  the  Argonauts  ;  and  afterwards  Minerva 
took  her  and  set  her  in  the  sky,  where  she  may  still  be 
seen  as  a  living  constellation. 

After  the  Argonauts  had  passed  safely  through  the  rocks 
they  got  into  the  river  Phasis,  which  flows  through  Colchis. 
Some  of  them  stayed  in  the  ship,  but  Jason  and  Pollux 
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and  mauy  other  heroes,  went  to  the  city  where  the  king 
1.  The  king's  name  was  ^Etes,  and  he  had  a  daughter, 
called  Medea.  Now  ^Etes  did  not  like  to  lose  the  fleece, 
but  he  could  not  refuse  it  to  Jason,  because  it  was  fated 
he  must  give  it  to  him  who  should  come  from  Greece 
and  ask  for  it.  So  he  told  Jason  he  should  have  it,  but  that 
IK*  must  iirst  yoke  the  brazen  bulls  to  a  plough,  aud  plough 
11  large  field  and  sow  it  with  the  dragon's  teeth.  Now  the 
brazen  bulls  lived  and  moved  like  real  bulls,  only  they  blew 
flames  out  of  their  mouths  and  nostrils,  and  were  far 
stronger  and  fiercer  than  real  bulls  ;  on  that  account  they 
were  kept  in  a  stable  built  with  iron  and  huge  stones,  and 
chained  with  great  strong  iron  chains. 

As  for  the  dragon's  teeth,  when  they  were  sown  like  corn 
in  the  earth,  there  grew  up  men  in  armour  with  swords  and 
spears,  who  killed  the  person  that  had  sowed  them.  Thus, 
you  see,  the  king  wanted  Jason  to  be  killed,  and  he  thought 
that  if  the  brazen  bulls  did  not  kill  him  the  armed  men 
would. 


Anjnnauts  sailed  in  a  fine  ship  called  the  Aryo,  to 
.     Many  heroes  w<>ut  in  the  ship,  amongst  whom  luere 
'  and  Hercules*      Th*'!/  h'^  i'itmcr<n/x  adventures  on  their 
>cay  to   Colchis,  out   they  m-  sired  safely,  for    the  <jods  and 
helped  tJtem,  aud.  so  did  a  sumu-ichite  dove,  which  is 
I  l«t  ion  of  stars  in  the  sky. 
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PAET  II. 

BUT  the  king's  daughter,  Medea,  saw  Jason  at  her  father's 
palace,  and  loved  him.  JNTow  she  was  a  magician,  and  could 
brew  magic  potions  and  ointments.  So  she  got  into  the 
chariot,  drawn  by  winged  serpents,  and  flew  through  the  air, 
and  gathered  herbs  on  hill  and  dale,  and  by  many  streams 
and  rivulets ;  she  squeezed  the  juices  out  of  all  these  herbs 
and  made  an  ointment,  and  gave  it  to  Jason,  and  told  him  to 
rub  his  face  and  hands  and  his  eyes  and  arms  with  it,  and 
also  his  armour,  his  shield  and  sword  and  lance.  Jason  did 
as  she  had  told  him ;  and  for  one  whole  day  he  was  far 
stronger  than  all  the  other  heroes ;  and  fire  could  not  burn 
him,  and  iron  could  not  wound  him  nor  cut  through  his 
armour  or  his  shield;  but  his  sword  and  spear  cut  and 
thrust  through  iron  as  if  it  were  butter. 

Now  this  was  the  day  fixed  for  Jason  to  yoke  the  bulls 
and  sow  the  dragon's  teeth.  All  the  people  came  out  of 
the  city  to  see  what  would  happen,  and  the  little  boys 
climbed  into  the  trees  to  get  a  better  view. 

Jason  rubbed  himself  and  his  armour  as  Medea  had  told 
him,  and  came  out  to  the  field,  close  by  which  was  the 
stable  in  which  the  brazen  bulls  were  kept  shut  up.  Then 
the  door  was  thrown  open,  and  Jason  went  boldly  in  and 
unchained  the  bulls,  and  held  each  of  them  by  one  horn, 
one  with  one  hand  and  one  with  the  other,  and  dragged 
them  out  of  the  stable.  The  bulls  bellowed  frightfully,  and 
fire  and  smoke  came  out  of  their  mouths  and  noses  as  out 
of  a  burning  mountain.  Then  the  wicked  King  Jites  was 
delighted  ;  but  those  among  the  lookers-on  were  good,  and 
saw  how  brave  and  handsome  Jason  was,  were  grieved,  and 
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feared  he  would  be  killed;  for  they  did  not  know  that 
iMedea  helped  him.  And  Jason  bent  the  heads  of  the  bulls 
down  to  the  ground,  and,  though  they  kicked  and  struggled, 
he  threw  them  on  their  knees. 

Then  Pollux  brought  the  plough  to  which  they  were  to 
be  yoked,  which  was  all  made  of  iron,  and  threw  the  yoke 
over  their  necks  and  an  iron  chain  round  their  horns ;  mean- 
while Jason  held  their  noses  so  close  to  the  ground  that 
they  could  not  breathe  out  fire.  As  soon  as  Pollux  had 
yoked  the  bulls,  he  sprang  quickly  away,  and  Jason  seized 
the  iron  chain  with  the  one  hand  and  the  handle  of  the 
plough  with  the  other,  and  then  let  go  their  horns.  Up 
jumped  the  bulls,  and  tried  to  run  away  ;  but  Jason  held 
the  chain  so  tight  that  they  were  forced  to  go  slowly  and 
plough  properly.  Now  the  sun  had  risen  just  as  the  bulls 
were  harnessed,  and,  by  mid-day,  Jason  had  ploughed  the 
whole  field.  Then  he  took  the  yoke  off  them,  and  let  them 
go ;  and  they  were  so  frightened  that  they  ran  away,  and 
did  not  stop  till  they  got  to  the  mountains. 

"When  Jason  had  done  ploughing,  he  went  to  King  ^Etes 
and  asked  for  the  dragon's  teeth,  and  J£tes  gave  him  a 
brazen  helmet  quite  full  of  teeth ;  and  Jason  went  and 
scattered  them  with  his  hand  all  over  the  field ;  and  when 
he  had  done  he  went  and  lay  down  to  rest  till  evening,  for 
he  was  very  tired. 

Towards  sunset  Jason  came  out  into  the  field  again,  and 
found  the  armed  men  growing  up  on  all  sides ;  some  had 
grown  up  as  far  as  their  knees,  others  to  their  hips,  some  to 
their  shoulders,  and  there  were  several  of  whom  only  the 
helmet  was  beginning  to  appear;  those  whose  arms  were 
already  out  of  the  earth,  so  that  they  could  move  them, 
shook  their  spears  and  flourished  their  swords ;  and  some 
were  already  getting  their  feet  out  of  the  ground  and  pre- 
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paring  to  rush  upon  Jason.  Then  Jason  did  as  his  friend 
Medea  had  told  him.  He  took  a  great  stone  and  threw  il 
iii  among  them ;  and  when  the  armed  men  saw  it  they  all 
rushed  to  seize  it ;  so  I  think  it  must  have  been  a  beau- 
tiful block  of  marble,  or  some  precious  stone.  Then  they 
all  began  to  quarrel  for  it  among  themselves,  and  to  cut 
and  thrust  at  each  other ;  and  as  fast  as  a  fresh  one  got  his 
feet  out  of  the  earth,  he  ran  to  join  the  fight,  and  thus,  hi 
a  short  time,  they  had  all  killed  one  another.  Meanwhile 
Jason  went  about  the  field  cutting  off  the  heads  of  those 
who  were  just  coming  up.  In  this  way  the  armed  men 
were  all  destroyed,  and  King  ^Etes  was  quite  furious ;  but 
Medea  and  the  heroes  and  the  bystanders  rejoiced  heartily. 
The  next  morning  Jason  went  to  King  ^Etes,  and  asked  for 
the  golden  fleece.  The  king  would  not  give  it  him,  and 
told  him  to  come  for  it  another  time ;  but  he  secretly  in- 
tended to  have  Jason  murdered.  And  Medea  told  Jason 
this,  and  told  him  besides  that  he  must  fetch  the  golden 
fleece  himself,  or  he  would  never  get  it.  Now,  the  fleece 
was  nailed  to  an  oak,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  oak  lay  a 
dragon  who  never  slept,  and  who  ate  up  any  one  that  tried 
to  touch  the  fleece  except  King  JEtes ;  and  the  dragon  was 
immortal,  so  that  Medea  could  not  help  Jason  to  kill  him. 
But  he  was  very  fond  of  sweet  cakes,  so  Medea  gave  Jason 
honey  cakes  in  which  she  had  mixed  a  sleeping  potion ; 
and  Jason  took  them  and  threw  them  to  him,  and  the 
foolish  dragon  ate  them  all  up  and  fell  asleep  directly. 
Then  Jason  drew  out  the  nails  which  fastened  the  fleece 
to  the  tree,  hid  it  under  his  cloak,  and  carried  it  on  board 
his  ship.  And  Medea  went  with  him,  and  he  married  her, 
and  took  her  to  Greece.  When  Medea  came  to  Thessaly 
with  Jason  she  made  old  .ZEson  young  again,  so  that  his 
white  hair  grew  black,  aud  his  teeth  came  again,  and  all 
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his  strength  returned,  and  he  lived  many  years  after ;  but 
she  caused  Pelias  to  die,  so  that  ^Eson  was  king  again  in 
his  stead. 

When  Jason  had  done  ploughing  he  went  to  King  ^Etes 

>4:,.(  for  fhe  d  rayon'*  teeth,  and  sEtes  gave  hint  a  hrazen 

li<  I  met  quite  full  of  teeth  ;  and  Jason  went  and  waffered.  then'/ 

irifh  hi*  h't/i'f  all  orer  the  field.     And  when  he  had  done  he 

a-i;if  and  /"//  down  to  rest  till  ecening,for  he  was  very  t/'red. 

[Translated  from  the  German  o/* BERTHOLD  NIEBUHR  lij 
SARAH  AUSTIN.] 


THE  STOEY  OF  ST.  GKEOEGE  OE  ENGLAND, 

ONE  OF  THE  SEVEN  CHAMPIONS  OF  CHRISTENDOM. 

ST.  G-EORGE,  the  patron  saint  of  Merrie  England,  was 
carried  off,  says  the  story,  when  a  child  by  a  wicked  fairy, 
who  took  him  across  the  seas  and  shut  him  up  in  her  strong 
cave  in  the  midst  of  a  dark  forest.  Here  she  kept  him  for 
many  years,  using  him  very  cruelly;  but  the  boy  was 
patient,  and  learned  to  bear  pain  without  complaining,  so 
that  the  wicked  fairy  was  in  truth  training  him  up  to  be  a 
great  man,  and  making  him  brave  as  a  hero.  Not  content 
with  being  unkind  to  him  herself,  she  ordered  a  dwarf,  who 
also  lived  in  a  cave,  to  beat  and  tease  the  boy  as  much  as  he 
could.  But  St.  George  would  not  revenge  himself  on  the 
poor  dwarf ;  on  the  contrary,  he  did  him  a  kindness  as  often 
as  he  had  the  chance.  At  last,  one  day  when  the  wicked 
fairy  was  absent,  the  dwarf  said  to  the  prince  :  "  Know,  my 
good  friend,  that  though  I  seem  to  you  but  a  miserable 
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dwarf,  I  am  a  fairy  in  disguise.  It  is  true  I  am  not  so 
powerful  as  the  wicked  fairy  who  keeps  us  here  in  prison  ; 
but  wait  patiently,  I  shall  yet  be  a*ble  to  set  you  free." 
The  young  prince  thanked  the  fairy,  and  his  hopes  were 
raised  by  her  promise ;  but  he  had  yet  many  years  to  wait. 
These  years  were  spent  by  the  good  dwarf  in  teaching  the 
boy  all  princely  knowledge, — to  ride,  and  wield  the  sword, 
and  poise  the  lance.  Thus  it  was  that,  when  he  was  a 
man,  there  was  no  knight  to  be  found  equal  to  St.  George. 

One  day  the  friendly  dwarf  spoke  thus  to  the  prince : 
"  Know,  my  prince,  that  our  wicked  enemy  sleeps  but  once 
in  a  hundred  years ;  but  then  she  sleeps  for  a  whale  week. 
All  her  power  depends  on  the  silver  wand  she  carries ;  but 
when  she  sleeps  she  hides  this  away  so  carefully,  that  it  is 
difficult  indeed  to  discover  it.  However,  we  must  try,  for 
this  is  our  or>ly  chance  of  escape."  The  young  prince's 
heart  beat  high  with  hope  as  he  heard  these  words,  for  he 
pined  to  escape  from  this  dreary  cavern.  Day  after  day 
they  followed  the  wicked  fairy,  to  see  where  she  would 
place  the  silver  wand — in  vain ;  for  when  at  last  she  fell 
asleep  they  could  nowhere  find  it.  High  and  low  the 
prince  and  the  dwarf  searched  in  every  gloomy  passage  and 
dark  corner  of  the  cavern,  but  no  silver  wand  was  to  be 
seen.  The  prince  Iwoked  among  her  robes  and  her  jewels, 
among  her  gold  and  silver,  and  her  rich  armour ;  no  wand 
could  he  find.  The  days  passed  on,  and  still  both  searched, 
and  still  they  searched  in  vain. 

Five  days  had  thus  passed  away ;  the  sixth  day  came,  and 
that  too  ended,  and  they  had  not  found  the  wand ;  they  be- 
came very  anxious,  and  searched  more  diligently  than  ever, 
for  on  that  day  the  bad  fairy  was  to  awake.  As  the  prince 
passed  along  a  winding  dark  passage  of  the  carern,  he  saw 
at  the  end,  by  the  light  of  his  torch,  a  golden  door.  "With 
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repeated  blows  he  broke  it  open.  A  steep  flight  of  rugged 
stone  steps  led  winding  upwards,  he  knew  not  where.  Up 
he  went,  on  and  on ;  sometimes  the  stair  went  round  and 
round,  then  it  went  straight  on.  Presently  a  door  would 
bar  his  way,  and  he  forced  it  open ;  then  a  long,  long  pas- 
sage would  appear,  and  more  stairs,  but  he  never  paused 
even  to  take  breath,  and  his  friend  the  dwarf  was  at  his 
heels  and  urged  him  on.  At  last  the  light  of  day  burst 
upon  him,  and  he  found  himself  in  a  magnificent  temple  of 
alabaster,  on  the  top  of  a  lofty  mountain.  From  the 
windows  of  this  temple  he  could  see  many  miles  of  lovely 
country — cities  and  fields,  rivers  and  vineyards,  quiet  little 
villages  and  noble  castles. 

He  was  so  delighted  with  all  that  he  saw  that  he  forgot 
the  silver  wand  and  the  wicked  fairy ;  but  the  sound  of  a 
church  bell  rising  up  from  the  valley  reminded  him  where 
he  was,  and  that  the  hour  was  fast  approaching  when  the 
terrible  fairy  would  awake.  He  turned  again  to  renew  his 
search,  when,  on  a  velvet  cushion  lying  on  a  marble  table, 
he  beheld  the  silver  wand  for  which  he  had  so  long  sought. 
Hs  seized  it  at  once. 

"  Follow  me,"  said  the  dwarf,  hurrying  back ;  "  no  time 
is  to  be  lost."  Down  the  steps  they  ran,  faster  and  faster, 
half  leaping  down  a  whole  flight  at  a  time.  The  bottom  was 
reached  at  last,  but  the  golden  door  had  closed  again.  In 
vain  they  pushed  and  strove, — it  remained  closely  shut. 
At  last  the  prince  touched  it  with  his  silver  wand.  In- 
atantly  it  flew  open.  Along  the  cavern  they  ran,  and  at 
last  they  reached  the  chamber  where  the  fairy  lay  sleeping. 
She  was  just  beginning  to  awake ;  her  eyes  were  about  to 
open.  "Strike!  strike  ! "  said  the  dwarf,  and  the  prince 
struck  the  bed  with  his  wand.  The  bed  began  to  sink ; 
down,  down  it  went,  amid  fearful  shrieks  and  cries ;  the 
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room  was  filled  with  vapour,  the  cavern  rocked,  and  when 
at  last  all  was  still,  the  prince  found  himself  out  in  the 
thick  forest,  and  by  his  side  a  charming  fairy,  who  said  to 
him,  with  a  smile,  "  You  see  I  am  no  longer  a  dwarf." 
The  prince  wes  much  pleased  to  see  this,  but  when  he 
turned  to  look  for  the  cavern  it  was  nowhere  to  be  seen. 

The  good  fairy  now  led  him  away  to  a  castle  of  brass 
where  other  prisoners  lay  as  unhappy  as  they  had  been. 
Here  they  found  six  noble  champions  with  their  squires, 
and  they  set  them  all  free.  They  were  the  champions  of 
Scotland,  Wales  and  Ireland;  of  Prance,  and  Italy,  and 
Spain ;  and  glad  indeed  were  they  to  mount  their  horses 
and  ride  away  in  freedom.  The  fairy  brought  out  a  horse 
for  St.  G-eorge,  and  this  horse  was  called  Bayard.  Then 
she  took  him  to  a  room  in  the  castle,  and  chose  him  a  suit 
of  armour  of  the  purest  steel,  and  gave  him  a  sword  that 
would  overcome  in  every  fight.  She  bade  him  use  his 
sword  to  defend  his  country,  to  punish  the  evil  doer,  to 
protect  the  innocent;  and  with  that  she  sent  him  forth. 
St.  George  and  the  other  knights  rode  till  they  came  to  a 
wide  plain,  in  the  centre  of  which  was  a  brazen  pillar. 
Here  seven  roads  met,  and  each  of  them  choosing  a  different 
road,  they  parted  company,  and  went  forth  in  search  of 
adventures. 

Though  cruelly  treated,  they  were,  on  the  whole,  patient, 
and  instead  of  spending  the  time  in  useless  complainings  they 
searched  anxiously  for  the  wand,  and  in  their  difficult  search 
they  reached  a  magnificent  alabaster  palace,  from  which  they 
had  a  view  of  cities,  and  fields,  and  vineyards. 
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THE  SEVEN  CHAMPIONS  OP  CHEISTENDOM. 

THE  ancient  chronicles  of  kings, 

E'er  since  the  world  begun, 
Can't  boast  of  such  renowned  things 

As  these  brave  knights  have  done. 

St.  George  he  was  for  England, 

St.  Denis  was  for  France, 
St.  James  for  Spain,  his  valiant  hand 

Did  Christian  fame  advance. 

St.  Anthony  for  Italy, 

Andrew  for  Scots  ne'er  fails, 
Patrick  stands  for  Ireland, 

St.  David  was  for  Wales. 


ST.  GEOEGE  AND  THE  DEAGON. 

THE    COMBAT. 

MANY  and  wonderful  adventures  had  the  brave  St.  George 
as  he  went  on  his  travels,  always  mounted  on  his  nobir 
steed  Bayard,  and  bearing  his  trusty  sword  in  his  hand. 
Once  he  found  a  king  full  of  trouble  because  a  fearful 
dragon  was  ravaging  his  country.  So  greedy  was  this 
terrific  monster,  that  nothing  would  satisfy  him  but  the 
body  of  a  young  maiden  brought  daily  to  his  den,  When 
he  had  devoured  it  he  would  remain  quiet  all  day,  but  un- 
less it  was  brought  he  would  ravage  the  land  on  all  sides. 
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Many  brave  men  had  fought  with  him,  but  he  had  killed 
them  all,  and  so  many  young  maidens  had  been  devoured 
by  him  that  now  only  the  princess  was  left,  and  the  next 
morning  she  must  die. 

When  Prince  George  heard  this  he  resolved  to  do  battle 
with  the  dragon;  and,  accordingly,  the  next  morning  he 
arose  and  went  in  search  of  his  fierce  enemy.  As  he  went 
he  saw  the  princess  led  out  to  meet  her  sad  fate,  but  he  ap- 
proached her,  and  bade  her  return  to  her  father's  court,  for 
he  would  deliver  her  from  the  dragon.  Then  he  rode  on  to 
the  valley  where  the  dragon  lived,  and  had  a  fierce  battle 
with  him.  His  spear  broke  short  in  the  fight,  and  once  he 
and  the  noble  Bayard,  his  horse,  were  both  overthrown ; 
but  they  rose  up  again,  and  St.  George  drew  his  faithful 
sword  that  never  failed  him,  and  at  length  pierced  the 
dragon  to  the  heart.  He  then  returned  to  the  city,  where 
the  king,  as  a  reward,  gave  him  the  princess  to  be  his  wile. 
She  went  with  him  to  England,  where  she  bore  him  three 
sons. 

It  would  fill  a  large  book  to  tell  of  all  that  St.  George  did 
in  his  lifetime;  how  often  he  drew  his  sword  to  defend  the 
oppressed ;  how  many  poor  prisoners  he  released ;  how 
many  cruel  giants  and  fierce  bears  he  killed.  I  can  only 
tell  you  that  he  never  drew  his  sword  in  a  bad  cause,  and 
that  his  faithful  horse  was  always  his  companion.  And 
now  you  must  hear  the  manner  of  his  death.  He  had  been 
absent  from  England  many  years  and  was  returning  home 
with  much  joy,  when  he  was  told  a  "  doleful  report,  how 
there  ranged  up  and  down  an  infectious  dragon,  that  so 
annoyed  the  country  that  the  inhabitants  thereof  could  not 
pass  by  without  great  danger."  Fifteen  knights  had  lost 
their  lives  in  doing  combat  with  this  dragon. 

St.  George  no  sooner  heard  thereof  than  he  resolved 

B 
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either  to  free  the  land  from  so  great  a  danger,  or  to  finish 
his  days  in  the  attempt.  So  taking  leave  of  all  present  he 
rode  forth  with  a  noble  and  undaunted  courage. 

Coming  to  the  middle  of  the  plain,  he  there  saw  his 
dreadful  enemy  crouching  on  the  ground  in  a  deep  cave. 
The  monster,  knowing  that  his  death  drew  nigh,  made  a 
fearful  yelling  that  seemed  to  shake  the  earth.  Then, 
bounding  from  his  den,  he  ran  with  such  fury  against  the 
knight,  as  if  he  meant  to  devour  him,  and  his  armour,  and 
his  steed,  in  a  moment.  But  the  brave  St.  George,  knowing 
well  how  to  deal  with  such  monsters,  quickly  wheeled  his 
horse  round  out  of  his  way.  Then  the  dragon  turned,  and 
flapping  his  huge  wings,  flew  again  upon  the  knight  and 
tried  to  overthrow  him  and  his  horse ;  but  St.  George 
thrust  his  spear  into  his  throat.  At  length,  after  a  long 
combat,  the  good  knight  conquered  this  last  time  also,  and 
the  dragon  lay  dead  upon  the  plain.  But,  alas !  the 
sting  in  his  tail  had  more  than  once  pierced  through  the 
openings  in  St.  George's  armour,  so  that  he  was  bleeding 
from  many  wounds.  Still  he  contrived  to  ride  back  to  his 
native  city  of  Coventry,  where  all  the  people  came  out  to 
meet  him  as  if  he  had  been  a  king.  But  no  sooner  had  he 
ridden  into  the  city  than  he  fell  back  fainting  from  his 
horse,  and  died  without  a  sigh.  The  king  and  the  people 
all  mourned  for  him,  and  the  day  on  which  he  was  buried 
was  named  St.  George's  Day.  He  was  also  raised  to  be  the 
patron  saint  of  England — because  he  had  lived  a  good  and 
useful  life,  and  had  fought  bravely  in  many  a  just  cause. 

And  ever  since  this  time,  when  Englishmen  go  forth  to 
fight  battles,  they  shout,  "  for  England  and  St.  George  ! " 
or  "  St.  George  and  Merrie  England! "  and  many  a  fight 
have  they  won  to  that  old  and  honoured  cry.  You  may 
find  St.  George,  too,  on  the  back  of  some  of  our  old  coins, 
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trampling  the  dragon  under  his  feet.  And  whenever  men 
put  down  a  wrong  thing  in  the  land,  when  they  overcome 
evil  with  good,  whether  in  their  own  hearts,  or  in  the 
country  where  they  dwell,  or  out  in  the  wide  world,  then 
they  show  themselves  true  followers  of  St.  Greorge,  and  true 
sons  of  merrie  England. 

St.  George  and  his  companions  showed  great  courage  in 
delivering  the  oppressed;  and  an  infectious  dragon  ravaging 
the  country  and  annoying  the  inhabitants  was  slain  by  the 
Champion  of  England.  Whenever  men  pat  down  a  wrung 
thing,  and  overcome  evil  with  good,  they  are  worthy  folloioers 
of  St.  George. 


THE  STATUE  OF  JUSTICE. 

ONCE  in  an  ancient  city,  whose  name  I  no  longer  remember, 

Raised  aloft  on  a  column,  a  brazen  statue  of  justice 

Stood  in  the  public  square,  upholding  the  scales  in  its  left 

hand, 

And  in  its  right  a  sword,  as  an  emblem  that  justice  presided 
Over  the  laws  of  the  land  and  the  hearts  and  the  homes  of 

the  people. 
Even  the  birds  had  built  their  nests  in  the  scales  of  the 

balance, 
Having  no  fear  of  the  sword  that  flashed  in  the  sunshine 

above  them. 

But  in  the  course  of  time  the  laws  of  the  land  were  cor- 
rupted ; 

Might  took  the  place  of  right,  and  the  weak  were  oppressed, 
and  the  mighty. 
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Buled  with  an  iron  rod.     Then  it  chanced  in  a  nobleman's 

palace 

That  a  necklace  of  pearls  was  lost,  and  ere  long  a  suspicion 
Fell  on  an  orphan  girl  who  lived  as  maid  in  the  household. 
She,  after  form  of  trial,  condemned  to  die  on  a  scaffold, 
Patiently  met  her  doom  at  the  foot  of  the  statue  of  justice. 
Lo !  o'er  the  city  a  tempest  rose ;   and  the  bolts  of  the 

thunder 
Smote  the  statue  of  bronze,  and  hurled  in  wrath  from  its 

left  hand, 
Down  on  the  pavement  below,  the  clattering  scales  of  the 

balance, 

And  in  the  hollow  thereof  was  found  the  nest  of  a  magpie, 
Into  whose   clay-built  walls  the  necklace  of  pearls  was 

inwoven. 

LONGFELLOW. 


THE  BUSTLING-  WAY  AND  THE  QUIET  WAY. 

THERE  are  some  children  who  do  very  little  good,  even 
when  they  wish  to  be  of  assistance  to  others,  because  they 
make  so  much  bustle  about  everything  they  undertake. 

Jane  Eiddell  is  one  of  these  bustling  characters.  She  is 
always  ready  and  willing  to  help  her  mother,  whom  she 
loves  very  much,  and  to  whom  she  is  always  obedient,  but 
she  makes  so  much  noise  and  talk  about  any  little  thing 
she  has  to  do,  that  one  would  rather  do  it  ten  times  over 
than  be  present  while  she  is  doing  it.  "  Mother,"  said 
Jane,  one  morning  when  she  sat  reading,  "Mother,  mother!" 
calling  several  times  before  her  mother  had  time  to  look 
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up.  Jane  ought  not  to  have  interrupted  her  mother  while 
she  was  reading,  unless  on  some  very  important  occasion, 
which  in  the  present  case  it  was  not. 

"  Mother,  mother ;  I  want  to  know  whether  I  may  go 
and  pu-t  the  back  parlour  to  rights  ?" 

"  Yes,  yes,  you  may,"  said  her  mother,  going  on  with  her 
reading. 

«  Well,— mother,  mother  !" 

"  What  now,  Jane  ?" 

"  May  I  take  down  all  the  books  from  the  shelves,  and 
put  them  up  better?  I  know  I  can  put  them  up  right 
again.  May  I,  mother  ?" 

"  Yes,  you  may ;  but  do  not  talk  to  me  now,  because  I 
am  engaged." 

Jane  went  to  work,  making  a  great  noise  in  taking  down 
and  putting  up  the  books.  Instead  of  clearing  one  shelf  at 
a  time,  and  filling  each  one  before  she  cleared  the  next,  she 
took  down  all  the  books  at  once ;  and  as  she  stood  on  a 
chair  to  replace  them,  she  must  needs  jump  down  for  each 
parcel,  as  she  set  them  up  again. 

"  Oh,  Jane,"  her  mother  would  now  and  then  exclaim,  as 
the  volumes  came  tumbling  upon  the  floor,  "  do  be  a  little 
more  careful,  and  try  to  make  less  noise." 

But  for  Jane  to  have  carried  on  any  operation  without 
making  a  great  fuss,  or  occasioning  interruption  to  other 
persons,  would  have  been  quite  out  of  the  question. 

"  There,  mother,  just  come  and  see  how  much  better  that 
looks,"  she  would  say,  each  time  she  had  filled  a  shelf. 

If  her  mother  did  not  attend  at  once,  she  would  go  on 
calling,  "Mother,  mother,"  until  at  last  becoming  quite 
tired  of  being  interrupted,  her  mother  bade  her  leave  the 
room  as  it  was,  and  sit  down  to  her  sewing.  Jane  felt 
mortified  and  grieved  at  the  reproof  thus  conveyed,  and 
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could  scarcely  repress  her  tears,  as  she  prepared  to  obey 
the  direction. 

"  Why,  what  is  the  matter,  Jane  ?"  said  her  mother, 
laying  down  her  book,  and  perceiving  Jane's  sorrowful 
looks.  This  question  brought  the  tears  at  once  into  Jane's 
eyes. 

"  Why,  mother,"  she  answered,  "  I  was  putting  the  book- 
shelves  to  rights  as  well  as  I  could,  when  you  spoke  to  me, 
and, — and  I  was  going " 

"  "Well,  you  did  them  very  well,  and  I  should  have  been 
glad  had  you  finished  them,  but  you  made  so  much  bustle 
about  it,  and  talked  so  much,  that  I  could  not  go  on  with 
my  reading.  I  have  never  spoken  to  you  particularly  about 
this  fault,  but  :t  is  one  that  you  can  easily  overcome-  You 
are  a  very  lively  j  active,  little  girl,  I  should  be  sorry  were 
you  indolent  and  dull;  but  when  you  have  anything  to 
do,  I  wish  you  to  do  it  with  as  little  noise  and  bustle  as 
possible.  Now,  I  will  show  you  the  difference  between  the 
bustling  and  the  quiet  way  of  doing  things.  Let  me  see — 
what  shall  I  do  ?  Oh !  there  is  the  hearth-rug  which  is  out 
of  order."  One  edge  of  the  rug  was  turned  under,  and 
Jane's  mother  walked  to  the  fire-place,  stooped  down  to 
the  rug,  and,  with  one  or  two  strokes  of  her  hand,  spread 
it  even,  and  smoothed  out  the  fringe.  "  There,  that  is  the 
quiet  way  of  doing  the  thing;  now  I  will  show  you  the 
bustling  way."  Her  mother  then  hurried  to  the  fire-place, 
pulled  away  the  chairs  that  stood  near,  rattled  the  shovel 
and  tongs,  then  turned  over  the  rug  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
cause  a  great  puff  of  smoke  and  dust  from  the  fire,  and  then 
in  the  same  parading  style,  spread  the  rug  down  again. 

"  That  is  the  bustling  way  of  doing  it,"  said  her  mother, 
sweeping  up  the  hearth,  and  brushing  off  the  ashes  that 
had  settled  upon  the  chimney-piece.  "  Now  I  will  show 
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THE  SHIPWRECK  OF  ROBINSON  CRUSOE. 

NOTHINO  can  describe  the  confusion  of  thought  which  I 
felt  when  I  sunk  into  the  water  ;  for  though  I  swam  very 
well,  yet  I  could  not  deliver  myself  from  the  waves  so  as 
to  draw  breath,  till  that  wave  having  driven  me,  or  rather 
carried  me,  a  vast  way  on  towards  the  shore,  and  having 
spent  itself,  went  back,  and  left  me  upon  the  land  almost 
dry,  but  half  dead  with  the  water  I  took  in.  I  had  so  much 
presence  of  mind,  as  well  as  breath  left,  that,  seeing  myself 
nearer  the  main  land  than  I  expected,  I  got  upon  my  feet, 
and  endeavoured  to  make  on  towards  the  land  as  fast  as  I 
could,  before  another  wave  should  return  and  take  me  up 
again.  But  I  soon  found  it  was  impossible  to  avoid  it ;  for 
I  saw  the  sea  come  after  me  as  high  as  a  great  hill,  and  as 
furious  as  an  enemy,  which  I  had  no  means  or  strength  to 
contend  with  :  my  business  was  to  hold  my  breath,  and  raise 
myself  upon  the  water,  if  I  could :  and  so,  by  swimming, 
to  preserve  my  breathing  and  pilot  myself  towards  the 
shore,  if  possible:  my  greatest  concern  now  being,  that  the 
sea,  as  it  would  carry  me  a  great  way  towards  the  shore 
when  it  came  on,  might  not  carry  me  back  again  with  it 
when  it  gave  back  towards  the  sea. 

The  wave  that  came  upon  me  again,  buried  me  at  once 
20  or  30  feet  deep  in  its  own  body,  and  I  could  feel  myself 
carried  with  a  mighty  force  and  swiftness  towards  the  shore 
a  very  great  way;  but  I  held  my  breath,  and  assisted  myself 
to  swim  still  forward  with  all  my  might.  I  was  ready  to 
burst  with  holding  my  breath,  when,  as  I  felt  myself  rising 
up,  so,  to  my  immediate  relief,  I  found  my  head  and  hands 
shoot  out  above  the  surface  of  the  water ;  and  though  it 
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was  not  two  seconds  of  time  that  I  could  keep  myself  so, 
yet  it  relieved  me  greatly,  gave  me  breath  and  new  courage. 
I  was  covered  again  with  water  a  good  while,  but  not  so 
long  but  I  held  it  out ;  and,  finding  the  water  had  spent 
itself  and  begun  to  return,  I  struck  forward  against  the 
return  of  the  waves,  and  felt  ground  again  with  my  feet. 
I  stood  still  a  few  moments  to  recover  breath,  and  still  the 
waters  went  from  me,  and  then  I  took  to  my  heels  and  ran, 
with  what  strength  I  had,  further  towards  the  shore.  But 
neither  would  this  deliver  me  from  the  fury  of  the  sea, 
which  came  pouring  in  after  me  again ;  and  twice  more  I 
was  lifted  up  by  the  waves  and  carried  forwards  as  before, 
the  shore  being  very  flat. 

The  last  time  of  these  two  had  well-near  been  fatal  to 
me  ;  for  the  sea  having  hurried  me  along,  as  before,  landed 
me,  or  rather  dashed  me,  against  a  piece  of  a  rock,  and  that 
with  such  force,  as  it  left  me  senseless,  and  indeed  helpless, 
as  to  my  own  deliverance  ;  for  the  blow  taking  my  side  and 
breast,  beat  the  breath,  as  it  were,  quite  out  of  my  body ; 
and  had  it  returned  again  immediately,  I  must  have  been 
strangled  in  the  water  ;  but  I  recovered  a  little  before  the 
return  of  the  waves,  and  seeing  I  should  be  covered  again 
with  the  water,  I  resolved  to  hold  fast  by  a  piece  of  the 
rock,  and  so  to  hold  my  breath,  if  possible,  till  the  wave 
went  back.  Now,  as  the  waves  were  not  so  high  as  at  first, 
being  nearer  land,  I  held  my  hold  till  the  wave  abated,  and 
then  fetched  another  run,  which  brought  me  so  near  the 
shore,  that  the  next  wave,  though  it  went  over  me,  yet  did 
not  so  swallow  me  up  as  to  carry  me  away ;  and  the  next 
run  I  took,  I  got  to  the  main  land,  where,  to  my  great 
comfort,  I  clambered  up  the  cliffs  of  the  shore,  and  sat  me 
down  upon  the  grass,  free  from  danger  and  quite  out  of  the 
reach  of  the  water. 
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I  was  now  landed,  and  safe  on  shore,  and  began  to  look 
up  and  thank  Grod  that  my  life  was  saved,  in  a  case  wherein 
there  was,  some  minutes  before,  scarce  any  room  to  hope. 
I  believe  it  is  impossible  to  express,  to  the  life,  what  the 
ecstasies  and  transports  of  the  soul  are,  when  it  is  so  saved, 
as  I  may  say,  out  of  the  very  grave. 

I  walked  about  on  the  shore  lifting  up  my  hands,  and  my 
whole  being,  as  I  may  say,  wrapt  up  in  a  contemplation  of 
my  deliverance;  making  a  thousand  gestures  and  motions, 
which  I  cannot  describe,  reflecting  upon  all  my  comrades 
that  were  drowned,  and  that  there  should  not  be  one  soul 
saved  but  myself;  for,  as  for  them,  I  never  saw  them  after- 
wards, or  any  sign  of  them,  except  three  of  their  hats,  one 
cap,  and  two  shoes  that  were  not  fellows. 

I  cast  my  eyes  to  the  stranded  vessel,  when,  the  breach 
and  froth  of  the  sea  being  so  big,  I  could  hardly  see  it,  it 
lay  so  far  off ;  and  considered,  Lord  !  how  was  it  possible  I 
could  get  on  shore  ! 

After  I  had  solaced  my  mind  with  the  comfortable  part  of 
my  condition,  I  began  to  look  round  me,  to  see  what  kind 
of  place  I  was  in,  and  what  was  next  to  be  done ;  and  I  soon 
found  my  comforts  abate,  and  that,  in  a  word,  I  had  a 
dreadful  deliverance:  for  I  was  wet,  had  no  clothes  to  shift 
me,  nor  anything  either  to  eat  or  drink  to  comfort  me ; 
neither  did  I  see  any  prospect  before  me,  but  that  of 
perishing  with  hunger,  or  being  devoured  by  wild  beasts ; 
and  that  which  was  particularly  afflicting  to  me  was,  that  1 
had  no  weapon,  either  to  hunt  and  kill  any  creature  for  my 
sustenance,  or  to  defend  myself  against  any  other  creature 
that  might  desire  to  kill  me  for  theirs  ;  in  a  word,  I  had 
nothing  about  me  but  a  knife,  a  tobacco-pipe,  and  a  little 
tobacco  in  a  box  ;  this  was  all  my  provisions ;  and  this 
threw  me  into  terrible  agonies  of  mind,  that,  for  a  while,  I 
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ran  about  like  a  madman.  Night  coming  upon  me,  I  began, 
with  a  heavy  heart,  to  consider  what  would  be  my  lot  if 
there  were  any  ravenous  beasts  in  that  country,  as  at  night 
they  always  come  abroad  for  fcheir  prey. 

All  the  remedy  that  offered  to  my  thoughts  at  that  time 
was  to  get  up  into  a  thick  bushy  tree  like  a  fir,  but  thorny, 
which  grew  near  me,  and  where  I  resolved  to  sit  all  night, 
and  consider  the  next  day  what  death  I  should  die,  for  as 
yet  I  saw  no  prospect  of  life.  I  walked  about  a  furlong 
from  the  shore,  to  see  if  I  could  find  any  fresh  water  to 
drink,  which  I  did,  to  my  great  joy  ;  and  having  drank,  and 
put  a  little  tobacco  in  my  mouth  to  prevent  hunger,  I  went 
to  the  tree,  and  getting  up  into  it,  endeavoured  to  place 
myself  so  that  if  I  should  sleep  I  might  not  fall;  and  having 
cut  me  a  short  stick,  like  a  truncheon,  for  my  defence,  I 
took  up  my  lodging,  and  having  been  excessively  fatigued 
I  fell  fast  asleep,  and  slept  as  comfortably  as,  I  believe,  few 
could  have  done  in  my  condition,  and  found  myself  the 
most  refreshed  with  it  that  I  think  I  ever  was  on  such  an 
occasion. 

"When  I  waked  it  was  broad  day,  the  weather  clear,  and 
the  storm  abated,  so  that  the  sea  did  not  rage  and  swell  as 
before ;  but  that  which  surprised  me  most  was,  that  the 
ship  was  lifted  off  in  the  night  from  the  sand  where  she  lay, 
by  the  swelling  of  the  tide,  and  was  driven  up  almost  as  far 
as  the  rock  which  I  at  first  mentioned,  where  I  had  been 
so  bruised  by  the  dashing  me  against  it.  This  being  within 
about  a  mile  from  the  shore  where  I  was,  and  the  ship 
seeming  to  stand  upright  still,  I  wished  myself  on  board, 
that  at  least  I  might  save  some  necessary  things  for  my  use. 

"When  I  came  down  from  my  apartment  in  the  tree,  1 
looked  about  me  again,  and  the  first  thing  I  found  was  the 
boat,  which  lay  as  the  wind  and  the  sea  had  tossed  her,  up 
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upon  the  land,  about  two  miles  on  my  right  hand ;  I  walked 
as  far  as  I  could  upon  the  shore  to  have  got  to  her ;  but 
found  a  neck  or  inlet  of  water  between  me  and  the  boat 
which  was  about  half  a  mile  broad  ;  so  I  came  back  for  the 
present,  being  more  intent  upon  getting  at  the  ship,  where 
I  hoped  to  find  something  for  my  present  subsistence. 

A  little  after  noon,  I  found  the  sea  very  calm,  and  the 
tide  ebbed  so  far  out  that  T  could  come  within  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  of  the  ship  ;  and  here  I  found  a  fresh  renewing  of  my 
grief;  for  I  saw  evidently,  that  if  we  had  kept  on  board, 
we  had  been  all  safe,  that  is  to  say,  we  had  all  got  safe  on 
shore,  and  I  had  not  been  so  miserable  as  to  be  left  entirely 
destitute  of  all  comfort  and  company  as  I  now  was;  this 
forced  tears  to  my  eyes  again;  but  as  there  was  little  relief 
in  that,  I  resolved,  if  possible,  to  get  to  the  ship  ;  so  I  pulled 
off"  my  clothes,  for  the  weather  was  hot  to  extremity,  and 
took  the  water ;  but  when  I  came  to  the  ship,  my  difficulty 
was  still  greater  to  know  how  to  get  on  board,  for,  as  she 
lay  aground,  and  high  out  of  the  water,  there  was  nothing 
within  my  reach  to  lay  hold  of.  I  swam  round  her  twice, 
and  the  second  time  I  spied  a  small  piece  of  rope,  which  I 
wondered  I  did  not  see  at  first,  hang  down  by  the  fore- 
chains  so  low,  as  that  with  great  difficulty  I  got  hold  of  it, 
and  by  the  help  of  that  rope  got  up  into  the  forecastle  of 
the  ship ;  here  I  found  that  the  ship  was  bulged,  and  had 
a  great  deal  of  water  in  her  hold,  but  that  she  lay  so  on  the 
side  of  a  bank  of  hard  sand,  or  rather  earth,  that  her  stern 
lay  lifted  up  upon  the  bank,  and  her  head  low,  almost  to  the 
water ;  by  this  means  all  her  quarter  was  free,  and  all  that 
was  in  that  part  was  dry ;  for  you  may  be  sure  my  first 
work  was  to  search,  and  to  see  what  was  spoiled  and  what 
was  free:  and  first,  I  found  that  all  the  ship's  provisions 
were  dry  and  untouched  by  the  water>  and  being  very  well 
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disposed  to  eat,  I  went  to  the  bread-room  and  filled  my 
pockets  with  biscuit,  and  eat  it  as  I  went  about  other  things, 
for  I  had  no  time  to  lose.  I  also  found  some  rum  in  the 
great  cabin,  of  which  I  took  a  large  dram,  and  which  I  had, 
indeed,  need  enough  of  to  spirit  me  for  what  was  before 
me.  Now  I  wanted  nothing  but  a  boat  to  furnish  myself 
with  many  things  which  I  foresaw  would  be  very  necessary 
to  me. 

It  was  in  vain  to  sit  still  and  wish  for  what  was  not  to  be 
had ;  and  this  extremity  roused  my  application.  We  had 
several  spare  yards,  and  two  or  three  large  spars  of  wood, 
and  a  spare  top-mast  or  two  in  the  ship  :  I  resolved  to  fall 
to  work  with  these,  and  I  flung  as  many  of  them  overboard 
as  I  could  manage  for  their  weight,  tying  every  one  with  a 
rope,  that  they  might  not  drive  away.  When  this  was 
done,  I  went  down  the  ship's  side,  and  pulling  them  to  me, 
I  tied  four  of  them  together  at  both  ends,  as  well  as  I 
could,  in  the  form  of  a  raft,  and  laying  two  or  three  short 
pieces  of  plank  upon  them  crossways,  I  found  I  could  walk 
upon  it  very  well,  but  that  it  was  not  able  to  bear  any  great 
weight,  the  pieces  being  too  light ;  so  I  went  to  work,  and 
with  a  carpenter's  saw  I  cut  a  spare  top-mast  into  three 
lengths,  and  added  them  to  my  raft,  with  a  great  deal  of 
labour  and  pains,  but  the  hope  of  furnishing  myself  with 
necessaries  encouraged  me  to  go  beyond  what  I  should  have 
been  able  to  have  done  upon  another  occasion. 

My  raft  was  now  strong  enough  to  bear  any  reasonable 
weight ;  my  next  care  was  what  to  load  it  with,  and  how 
to  preserve  what  I  laid  upon  it  from  the  surf  of  the  sea : 
but  I  was  not  long  considering  this :  I  first  laid  all  the  planks 
or  boards  upon  it  that  I  could  get,  and  having  considered 
well  what  I  most  wanted,  I  first  got  three  of  the  seamen's 
chests,  which  I  had  broken  open  and  emptied,  and  lowered 
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them  down  upon  my  raft ;  the  first  of  these  I  filled  with 
provisions,  viz.,  bread,  rice,  three  Dutch  cheeses,  five  pieces 
of  dried  goat's  flesh  (which  we  lived  much  upon),  and  a 
little  remainder  of  European  corn,  which  had  been  laid  by 
for  some  fowls  which  we  brought  to  sea  with  us,  but  the 
fowls  were  killed ;  there  had  been  some  barley  and  wheat 
together,  but,  to  my  great  disappointment,  I  found  after- 
wards that  the  rats  had  eaten  or  spoiled  it  all ;  as  for 
liquors,  I  found  several  cases  of  bottles  belonging  to  our 
skipper,  in  which  were  some  cordial  wate's;  and,  in  all, 
about  five  or  six  gallons  of  rack ;  these  I  stowed  by  them- 
selves, there  being  no  need  to  put  them  into  the  chest,  nor 
no  room  for  them.  "While  I  was  doing  this,  I  found  the 
tide  began  to  flow,  though  very  calm  ;  and  I  had  the  morti- 
fication to  see  my  coat,  shirt,  and  waistcoat,  which  I  had 
left  on  the  shore,  upon  the  sand,  swim  away ;  as  for  my 
breeches,  which  were  only  linen,  and  open-kneed,  I  swam 
on  board  in  them  and  my  stockings  ;  however,  this  set  me 
on  rummaging  for  clothes,  of  which  I  found  enough,  but 
took  no  more  than  I  wanted  for  present  use,  for  I  had  other 
things  which  my  eye  was  more  upon — as,  first,  tools  to 
work  with  on  shore;  and  it  was  after  long  searching  that  I 
found  out  the  carpenter's  chest,  which  was,  indeed,  a  very 
useful  prize  to  me,  and  much  more  valuable  than  a  ship-load 
of  gold  would  have  been  at  that  time  :  I  got  it  down  to  my 
raft,  whole  as  it  was,  without  losing  time  to  look  into  it,  for 
I  knew  in  general  what  it  contained. 

My  next  care  was  for  some  ammunition  and  arms :  there 
were  two  very  good  fowling-pieces  in  the  great  cabin,  and 
two  pistols  ;  these  I  secured  first,  with  some  powder-horns 
and  a  small  bag  of  shot,  and  two  old  rusty  swords.  I  knew 
there  were  three  barrels  of  powder  in  the  ship,  but  knew 
not  where  our  gunner  had  stowed  them;  but  with  much 
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search  I  found  them,  two  of  them  dry  a:;d  good,  the.  third 
had  taken  water ;  those  two  I  got  to  my  raft,  with  the  arms; 
and  now  I  thought  myself  pretty  well  freighted,  and  began 
to  think  how  I  should  get  to  shore  with  them,  having  neither 
sail,  oar,  nor  rudder ;  and  the  least  capfull  of  wind  would, 
have  overset  all  my  navigation. 

I  had  three  encouragements :  1st,  a  smooth,  calm  sea ; 
2ndly,  the  tide  rising,  and  setting  in  to  the  shore  ;  3rdly, 
what  little  wind  there  was  blew  me  towards  the  land :  and 
having  found  two  or  three  broken  oars  belonging  to  the 
boat — and,  besides  the  tools  which  were  in  the  chest,  I 
found  two  saws,  an  axe,  and  a  hammer,  with  this  cargo  I 
put  to  sea.  For  a  mile,  or  thereabouts,  my  raft  went  very 
well,  only  that  I  found  it  drive  a  little  distant  from  the 
place  where  I  had  landed  before,  by  which  I  perceived  that 
there  was  some  indraft  of  the  water,  and  consequently,  I 
hoped  to  find  some  creek  or  river  there,  which  I  might  make 
use  of  as  a  port  to  get  to  land  with  my  cargo. 

As  I  imagined,  so  it  was  ;  there  appeared  before  me  a 
little  opening  of  the  land,  and  I  found  a  strong  current  of 
the  tide  set  into  it,  so  I  guided  my  raft  as  well  as  I  could, 
to  keep  in  the  middle  of  the  stream  :  but  here  I  had  like 
to  have  suffered  a  second  shipwreck,  which,  if  I  had,  I  think, 
verily,  would  have  broke  my  heart ;  for,  knowing  nothing 
of  the  coast,  my  raft  ran  aground  at  one  end  of  it  upon  a 
shoal,  and  not  being  aground  at  the  other  end,  it  wanted  but 
a  little  that  all  my  cargo  had  slipped  off  towards  the  end 
that  was  afloat,  and  so  fallen  into  the  water.  I  did  my 
utmost,  by  setting  my  back  against  the  chests,  to  keep  them 
in  their  places,  but  could  not  thrust  off  the  raft  with  all 
my  strength,  neither  durst  I  stir  from  the  posture  I  was  in; 
but  holding  up  the  chests  with  all  my  might,  stood  in  that 
manner  near  half  an  hour,  in  which  time  the  rising  of  the 
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water  brought  me  a  little  more  upon  a  level ;  ana,  a  little 
after,  the  water  still  rising,  my  raft  floated  again,  and  I 
thrust  her  off  with  the  oar  I  had,  into  the  channel,  and  then 
driving  up  higher,  I  at  length  found  myself  in  the  mouth 
of  a  little  river,  with  land  on  both  sides,  and  a  strong 
current  of  tide  running  up.  I  looked  on  both  sides  for  a 
proper  place  to  get  to  shore,  for  I  was  not  willing  to  be 
driven  too  high  up  the  river,  hoping,  in  time,  to  see  some 
ship  at  sea,  and  therefore  resolved  to  place  myself  as  near 
tho  coast  as  I  could. 

At  length  I  spied  a  little  cove  on  the  right  shore  of  the 
creek,  to  which,  with  great  pain  and  difficulty,  I  guided  my 
raft,  and  at  last  got  so  near,  as  that,  reaching  ground  with 
my  oar,  I  could  thrust  her  directly  in;  but  here  I  had 
liked  to  have  dipped  all  my  cargo  into  the  sea  again ;  for 
that  shore  lying  pretty  steep,  that  is  to  say,  sloping,  there 
was  no  place  to  land,  but  where  one  end  of  my  float,  if  it 
ran  on  shore,  would  lie  so  high,  and  the  other  sink  lower,  as 
before,  that  it  would  endanger  my  cargo  again  ;  all  that  I 
could  do,  was  to  wait  till  the  tide  was  at  the  highest,  keep- 
ing the  raft  with  my  oar  like  an  anchor,  to  hold  the  side  of 
it  fast  to  the  shore,  near  a  flat  piece  of  ground,  which  I 
expected  the  water  would  flow  over ;  and  so  it  did.  As  soon 
as  I  found  water  enough,  for  my  raft  drew  about  a  foot  of 
water,  I  thrust  her  on  upon  that  flat  piece  of  ground,  and 
there  fastened  or  moored  her,  by  sticking  my  two  broken 
oars  into  the  ground,  one  on  one  side,  near  one  end,  and  one 
on  the  other  side,  near  the  other  end;  and  thus  I  lay  till  the 
water  ebbed  away,  and  left  my  raft  and  all  my  cargo  safe  on 
shore. 

It  was  on  the  15th  of  July  that  I  began  to  take  a  more 
particular  survey  of  the  island  itself.  I  went  up  the  creek 
first,  where,  as  I  hinted,  I  brought  my  rafts  on  shore.  I 
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found,  after  I  came  about  two  miles  up,  that  the  tide  did 
not  flow  any  higher,  and  that  it  was  no  more  than  a  little 
brook  of  running  water,  very  fresh  and  good;  but  this 
being  the  dry  season,  there  was  hardly  any  water  in  some 
parts  of  it — at  least,  not  enough  to  run  in  any  stream,  so  as 
it  could  be  perceived.  On  the  banks  of  this  brook,  I  found 
many  pleasant  savannahs  oc  meadows,  plain,  smooth,  and 
covered  with  grass  ;  and  on  the  rising  parts  of  them,  next 
to  the  higher  grounds,  where  the  water,  as  might  be 
supposed,  never  overflowed,  I  found  a  great  deal  of  tobacco, 
green,  and  growing  to  a  great  and  very  strong  stalk.  There 
were  divers  other  plants,  which  I  had  no  notion  of  or  under- 
standing about,  that  might,  perhaps,  have  virtues  of  their 
own,  which  I  could  not  find  out.  I  searched  for  the  cassava 
root,  which  the  Indians,  in  all  that  climate,  make  their  bread 
of,  but  I  could  find  none.  I  saw  large  plants  of  aloes,  but 
did  not  understand  them.  I  saw  several  sugar-canes,  but 
wild,  and,  for  want  of  cultivation,  imperfect.  I  contented 
myself  with  these  discoveries  for  this  time,  and  came  back, 
musing  with  myself  what  course  I  might  take  to  know  the 
virtue  and  goodness  of  any  of  the  fruits  or  plants  which  I 
should  discover,  but  could  bring  it  to  no  conclusion ;  for,  in 
short,  I  had  made  so  little  observation  while  I  was  in  the 
Brazils,  that  I  knew  little  of  the  plants  in  the  field ;  at  least, 
very  little  that  might  serve  me  to  any  purpose  now  in  my 
distress. 

The  next  day,  the  16th,  I  went  up  the  same  way  again ; 
and,  after  going  something  farther  than  I  had  gone  the  day 
before,  I  found  the  brook  and  savannahs  began  to  cease, 
and  the  country  become  more  woody  than  before0  In  this 
part,  I  found  different  fruits,  and  particularly  I  found 
melons  upon  the  ground  in  great  abundance,  and  grapes 
upon  the  trees;  the  vines  had  spread,  indeed,  over  the  trees, 
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and  the  clusters  of  grapes  were  just  now  in  their  prime, 
very  ripe  and  rich.  This  was  a  surprising  discovery,  and  I 
was  exceeding  glad  of  them  ;  but  I  was  warned  by  my  ex- 
perience to  eat  sparingly  of  them,  remembering  that  when 
I  was  ashore  in  Barbary,  the  eating  of  grapes  killed  several 
of  our  Englishmen,  who  were  slaves  there,  by  throwing 
tbem  into  fevers,  but  I  found  an  excellent  use  for  these 
grapes,  that  was,  to  cure  or  dry  them  in  the  sun,  and  keep 
them  as  dried  grapes  or  raisins  are  kept,  w.hich  I  thought 
would  be,  as  indeed  they  were,  wholesome  and  agreeable  to 
eat  when  no  grapes  could  be  had. 

I  spent  all  that  evening  there,  and  went  not  back  to  my 
habitation,  which,  by  the  way,  was  the  first  night,  as  I 
might  say,  I  had  lain  from  home.  In  the  night  I  took  my 
first  contrivance,  and  got  up  in  a  tree,  where  I  slept  well, 
and  the  next  morning  proceeded  upon  my  discovery,  travel- 
ling nearly  four  miles,  as  I  might  judge  by  the  length  of 
the  valley,  keeping  still  due  north,  with  a  ridge  of  hills  on 
the  south  and  north  side  of  me.  At  the  end  of  this  march 
I  came  to  an  opening,  where  the  country  seemed  to  descend 
to  the  west ;  and  a  little  spring  of  fresh  water,  which  issued 
out  of  the  side  of  the  hill  by  me,  ran  the  other  way,  that  is 
due  east ;  and  the  country  appeared  so  fresh,  so  green,  so 
flourishing,  everything  being  in  a  constant  verdure  or 
flourish  of  spring,  that  it  looked  like  a  planted  garden,  I 
descended  a  little  on  the  side  of  that  delicious  vale,  survey- 
ing it  with  a  secret  kind  of  pleasure  (though  mixed  with 
my  other  afflicting  thoughts)  to  think  that  this  was  all  my 
own,  that  I  was  king  and  lord  of  all  this  country  inde- 
feasibly,  and  had  a  right  of  possession ;  and,  if  I  could 
convey  it,  I  might  have  it  in  inheritance  as  completely  as 
any  lord  of  a  manor  in  England.  I  saw  here  abundance  of 
cocoa  trees,  orange,  and  lemon,  and  citron  trees,  but  all 


,, 
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wild,  and  very  few  bearing  any  fruit,  at  least  not  then. 
However,  the  green  limes  that  I  gathered  were  not  only 
pleasant  to  eat,  but  very  wholesome ;  and  I  mixed  their 
juice  afterwards  with  water,  which  made  it  very  wholesome 
and  very  cool  and  refreshing.  I  found  now  I  had  business 
enough  to  gather  and  carry  home ;  and  I  resolved  to  lay 
up  a  store  as  well  of  grapes  as  limes  and  lemons,  to  furnish 
myself  for  the  wet  season,  which  I  knew  was  approaching. 
In  order  to  do  this,  I  gathered  a  great  heap  of  grapes  in 
one  place,  a  lesser  heap  in  another  place,  and  a  great  parcel 
of  limes  and  lemons  in  another  place ;  and  taking  a  few  of 
each  with  me  I  travelled  homewards,  resolving  to  come 
again,  and  bring  a  bag  or  sack,  or  what  I  could  make,  to 
carry  the  rest  home.  Accordingly,  having  spent  three  days 
in  this  journey,  I  came  home  (so  I  must  now  call  my  tent 
and  my  cave);  but  before  I  got  thither  the  grapes  were 
spoiled ;  the  richness  of  the  fruit  and  the  weight  of  the 
juice  having  broken  them  and  bruised  them,  they  were  good 
for  little  or  nothing  :  as  to  the  limes,  they  were  good,  but 
I  could  bring  but  a  few. 

The  next  day,  being  the  19th,  I  went  back,  having  made 
me  two  small  bags  to  bring  home  my  harvest.  But  I  was 
surprised,  when  coming  to  my  heap  of  grapes,  which  were 
so  rich  and  fine  when  I  gathered  them,  to  find  them  all 
spread  about,  trod  to  pieces,  and  dragged  about,  some  here, 
some  there,  and  abundance  eaten  and  devoured.  By  this  I 
concluded  there  were  some  wild  creatures  thereabouts 
which  had  done  this,  but  what  they  were  I  knew  not. 
However,  as  I  found  there  was  no  laying  them  up  on  heaps, 
and  no  carrying  them  away  in  a  sack,  but  that  one  way 
they  would  be  destroyed,  and  the  other  way  they  would  be 
crushed  with  their  own  weight,  I  took  another  course,  for 
I  gathered  a  large  quantity  of  the  grapes,  and  hung  them 
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upon  the  out  branches  of  the  trees  that  they  might  cure  and 
dry  in  the  sun  ;  and  as  for  the  limes  and  lemons,  I  carried 
as  many  back  as  I  could  well  stand  under. 

When  I  came  home  from  this  journey,  I  contemplated 
with  great  pleasure  the  fruitfulness  of  that  valley,  and  the 
pleasantness  of  the  situation,  the  security  from  storms  on 
that  side  the  water,  and  the  wood ;  and  concluded  that  I 
nad  pitched  upon  a  place  to  fix  my  abode,  which  was  by  far 
the  worst  part  of  the  country.  Upon  the  whole,  I  began 
to  consider  of  removing  my  habitation,  and  looking  out  for 
a  place  equally  safe  as  where  now  I  was  situated,  if  possible, 
in  that  pleasant,  fruitful  part  of  the  island. 

This  thought  ran  long  in  my  head,  and  I  was  exceeding 
fond  of  it  for  some  time,  the  pleasantness  of  the  place 
tempting  me ;  but  when  I  came  to  a  nearer  view  of  it,  I 
considered  that  I  was  now  by  the  seaside,  where  it  was  at 
least  possible  that  something  might  happen  to  my  advan- 
tage, and,  that  the  same  ill-fate  that  brought  me  hither 
might  bring  some  other  unhappy  wretches  to  the  same  place; 
and  though  it  was  scarce  probable  that  any  such  thing 
should  ever  happen,  yet  to  inclose  myself  among  the  hills 
and  woods  in  the  centre  of  the  island  was  to  anticipate  my 
bondage,  and  to  render  such  an  affair  not  only  improbable, 
but  impossible;  and  that  therefore  I  ought  not  by  any 
means  to  remove.  However,  I  was  so  enamoured  of  this 
place,  that  I  spent  much  of  my  time  there  for  the  whole  of 
the  remaining  part  of  the  month  of  July ;  and  though, 
upon  second  thoughts,  I  resolved  not  to  remove,  yet  I  built 
me  a  little  kind  of  a  bower,  and  surrounded  it  at  a  distance 
with  a  strong  fence,  being  a  double  hedge,  as  high  as  I  could 
reach,  well  staked,  and  filled  between  with  brushwood  ;  and 
here  I  lay  very  secure,  sometimes  two  or  three  nights 
together,  always  going  over  it  with  a  ladder  as  before ;  so 


tand. 
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that  I  fancied  now  I  had  my  country  house  and  my  sea- 
coast  house  ;  and  this  work  took  me  up  to  the  beginning  of 
August. 

I  had  but  newly  finished  my  fence,  and  began  to  enjoy 
my  labour,  but  the  rains  came  on,  and  made  me  stick  close 
to  my  first  habitation ;  for  though  I  made  me  a  tent  like 
the  other,  with  a  piece  of  a  sail,  and  spread  it  very  well, 
yet  I  had  not  the  shelter  of  a  hill  to  keep  me  from  storms, 
nor  a  cave  behind  me  to  retreat  into  when  the  rains  were 
extraordinary. 

About  the  beginning  of  August,  as  I  said,  1  had  finished 
my  bower,  and  began  to  enjoy  myself!  The  3rd  of  August, 
I  found  the  grapes  I  had  hung  up  perfectly  dried,  and 
indeed  excellent  raisins  of  the  sun ;  so  I  began  to  take 
them  down  from  the  trees,  and  it  was  very  happy  that  I 
did  so,  for  the  rains  which  followed  would  have  spoiled 
them,  and  I  had  lost  the  best  part  of  my  winter  food,  for  I 
had  above  two  hundred  large  bunches  of  them.  No  sooner 
had  I  taken  them  all  down,  and  carried  most  of  them  home 
to  my  cave,  but  it  began  to  rain,  and  from  hence,  which 
was  the  14th  of  August,  it  rained,  more  or  less,  every  day 
till  the  middle  of  October;  and  sometimes  so  violently, 
that  I  could  not  stir  out  of  my  cave  for  several  days. 

In  this  season  I  was  much  surprised  with  the  increase  of 
my  family ;  I  had  been  concerned  for  the  loss  of  one  of  my 
cats,  who  ran  away  from  me,  or,  as  I  thought,  had  been 
dead,  and  I  hesrd  no  more  tidings  of  her,  till,  to  my 
astonishment,  she  came  home  about  the  end  of  August  with 
three  kittens.  This  was  the  more  strange  to  me,  because, 
though  I  had  killed  a  wild  cat,  as  I  called  it,  with  my  gun, 
yet  I  thought  it  was  quite  a  different  kind  from  our  Euro- 
pean cats  ;  yet  the  young  cats  were  the  same  kind  of  house- 
breed  as  the  old  one ;  from  these  three  cats,  I  afterwards 
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came  to  be  so  pestered  with  cats,  that  I  was  forced  to  kill 
them  like  vermin,  or  wild  beasts,  and  to  drive  them  from 
my  house  as  much  as  possible. 

From  the  14th  of  August  to  the  26th,  incessant  rain,  so 
that  I  could  not  stir,  and  was  now  very  careful  not  to  be 
much  wet.  In  this  confinement,  I  began  to  be  straitened 
for  food,  but  venturing  out  twice,  I  one  day  killed  a  goat, 
and  the  last  day,  which  was  the  26th,  found  a  very  large 
tortoise,  which  was  a  treat  to  me,  and  my  food  was  regulated 
thus  : — I  ate  a  bunch  of  raisins  for  my  breakfast ;  a  piece 
of  the  goat's  flesh,  or  of  the  turtle,  for  my  dinner,  broiled 
(for,  to  my  great  misfortune,  I  had  no  vessel  to  boil  or  stew 
anything),  and  two  or  three  of  the  turtle's  eggs  for  my 
supper. 

During  this  confinement  in  my  cover  by  the  rain,  I  worked 
daily  two  or  three  hours  at  enlarging  my  cave,  and  by 
degrees  worked  it  on  towards  one  side,  till  I  came  to  the 
outside  of  the  hill,  and  made  a  door  or  way  out,  which  came 
beyond  my  fence  or  wall ;  and  so  I  came  in  and  out  this 
way.  But  I  was  not  perfectly  easy  at  lying  so  open,  for,  as 
I  had  managed  myself  before,  I  was  in  a  perfect  inclosure, 
whereas  now,  I  thought  I  lay  exposed  ;  and  yet  I  could  not 
perceive  that  there  was  any  living  thing  to  fear,  the  biggest 
creature  that  I  had  yet  seen  upon  the  island  being  a  goat. 

That  which  was  particularly  afflicting  tome  was,  that  I  had 
no  weapon,  either  to  hunt  and  Ml  any  creature  for  my  sus- 
tenance, or  to  defend  myself  against  any  other  creature  that 
might  desire  to  kill  me  for  theirs  ;  in  a  word,  I  had  nothing 
about  me  but  a  knife,  a  tobacco-pipe,  and  a  little  tobacco  in  a 
l)ox ;  this  was  all  my  provisions ;  and  this  threw  me  into 
terrible  agonies  of  mind,  that  for  a  while,  I  ran  about  like  a 
madman.  Night  coming  upon  me,  I  began,  with  a  heavy 
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heart,  to  consider  what  would  be  my  lot  if  there  were  any 
ravenous  beasts  in  that  country,  as  at  night  they  always  come 
abroad  for  their  prey. 

When  I  came  home  from  this  journey,  I  contemplated  with 
great  pleasure  the  fruitful-ness  of  that  valley,  and  the  pleasant- 
ness  of  the  situation  ;  the  security  from  storms  on  that  side 
the  water,  and  the  wood :  and  concluded  that  I  had  pitched 
upon  a  place  to  fix  my  abode  which  was  by  far  the  worst  part 
of  the  country.  Upon  the  whole,  I  began  to  consider  of  re- 
moving my  habitation,  and  looking  out  for  a  place  equally 
safe  as  where  now  I  was  situated,  if  possible,  in  that  pleasant, 
fruitful  part  of  the  island. 


CRUSOE'S  CIRCUMSTANCES  IMPROVE. 

THE  rainy  season  and  the  dry  season  began  now  to  ap- 
pear regular  to  me,  and  I  learned  to  divide  them  so  as  to 
provide  for  them  accordingly  ;  but  I  bought  all  my  expe- 
rience before  I  had  it,  and  this  I  am  going  to  relate  was 
one  of  the  most  discouraging  experiments  that  I  made. 

I  have  mentioned  that  I  saved  the  few  ears  of  barley  and 
rice  which  I  had  so  surprisingly  found  spring  up,  as  I 
thought,  of  themselves,  and  I  believe  there  were  about 
thirty  stalks  of  rice,  and  about  twenty  of  barley  ;  and  now 
I  thought  it  a  proper  time  to  sow  it,  after  the  rains,  the 
sun  being  in  its  southern  position,  going  from  me.  Ac- 
cordingly I  dug  up  a  piece  of  ground  as  well  as  I  could  with 
my  wooden  spade,  and  dividing  it  into  two  parts,  I  sowed 
my  grain.  But  as  I  was  sowing  it  casually  occurred  to  my 
thoughts  that  I  would  not  sow  it  all  at  first,  because  I  did 
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not  know  when  was  the  proper  time  for  it,  so  I  sowed 
about  two- thirds  of  the  seed,  leaving  about  a  handful  of 
each.  It  was  a  great  comfort  to  me  afterwards  that  I  did 
so,  for  not  one  grain  of  what  I  sowed  this  time  came  to  any- 
thing, for  the  dry  months  following,  the  earth  having  had  no 
rain  after  the  seed  was  sown,  it  had  no  moisture  to  assist 
its  growth,  and  never  came  up  at  all  till  the  wet  season  had 
come  again,  and  then  it  grew  as  if  it  had  been  but  newly 
sown.  Finding  my  first  seed  did  not  grow,  which  I  easily 
imagined  was  by  the  drought,  I  sought  for  a  moister  piece 
of  ground  to  make  another  trial  in,  and  I  dug  up  a  piece  of 
ground  near  my  new  bower,  and  sowsd  the  rest  of  my  seed 
in  February,  a  little  before  the  vernal  equinox ;  and  this 
having  the  rainy  months  of  March  and  April  to  water  it, 
sprung  up  very  pleasantly,  and  yielded  a  very  good  crop ; 
but  having  part  of  the  seed  left  only,  and  not  daring  to  sow 
all  that  I  had,  I  had  but  a  small  quantity  at  last,  my  whole 
crop  not  amounting  to  above  half  a  peck  of  each  kind.  But 
by  this  experiment  I  was  made  master  of  my  business,  and 
knew  exactly  when  the  proper  season  was  to  sow,  and  that 
I  might  expect  two  seed-times  and  two  harvests  every  year. 
"While  this  corn  was  growing  I  made  a  little  discovery 
which  was  of  use  to  me  afterwards.  As  soon  as  the  rains 
were  over,  and  the  weather  began  to  settle,  which  was  about 
the  month  of  November,  I  made  a  visit  up  the  country  to 
my  bower,  where,  though  I  had  not  been  some  months,  yet 
I  found  all  things  just  as  I  left  them.  The  double  hedge 
that  I  had  made  was  not  only  firm  and  entire,  but  the 
stakes  which  I  had  cut  out  of  some  trees  that  grew  there- 
abouts, were  all  shot  out  and  grown  with  long  branches,  as 
much  as  a  willow-tree  usually  shoots  the  first  year  after 
lopping  its  head.  I  could  not  tell  what  tree  to  call  it  that 
these  stakes  were  cut  from.  I  was  surprised,  and  yet  very 
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well  pleased,  to  see  the  young  trees  grow,  and  I  pruned 
them,  and  led  them  up  to  grow  as  much  alike  as  I  could. 
It  is  scarce  credible  how  beautiful  a  figure  they  grew  into 
in  three  years  ;  so  that,  though  the  hedge  made  a  circle  of 
about  twenty-five  yards  in  diameter,  yet  the  trees,  for  such 
I  might  now  call  them,  soon  covered  it,  and  it  was  a  com- 
plete shade,  sufficient  to  lodge  under  all  the  dry  season. 
This  made  me  resolve  to  cut  some  more  stakes,  and  make 
me  a  hedge  like  this,  in  a  semicircle,  round  my  wall  (I  mean 
that  of  my  first  dwelling),  which  I  did ;  and  placing  the 
trees  or  stakes  in  a  double  row,  at  about  eight  yards  dis- 
tance from  my  first  fence,  they  grew  presently,  and  were  at 
first  a  fine  cover  to  my  habitation,  and  afterwards  served 
for  a  defence  also,  as  I  shall  observe  in  its  order. 

I  found  now  that  the  seasons  of  the  year  might  generally 
be  divided,  not  into  summer  and  winter,  as  in  Europe,  but 
into  the  rainy  seasons  and  the  dry  seasons,  which  were 
generally  thus : — 

The  half  of  February,  the  whole  of  March,  and  the  half 
of  April — rainy,  the  sun  being  then  on  or  near  the  equinox. 
The  half  of  April,  the  whole  of  May,  June,  and  July,  and 
the  half  of  August — dry,  the  sun  being  then  to  the  noith 
of  the  Line.  The  half  of  August,  the  whole  of  September, 
and  the  half  of  October — rainy,  the  sun  being  then  come 
back.  The  half  of  October,  the  whole  of  November,  De- 
cember, and  Januarv,  and  the  half  of  February — dry,  the 
sun  being  then  to  the  south  of  the  Line.  The  rainy  season 
sometimes  held  longer  or  shorter  as  the  winds  happened  to 
blow,  but  this  was  the  general  observation  I  made.  After 
I  had  found,  by  experience,  the  ill  consequences  of  being 
abroad  in  the  rain,  I  took  care  to  furnish  myself  with  pro- 
visions beforehand,  that  I  might  not  be  obliged  to  go  out, 
and  I  sat  within  doors  as  much  as  possible  during  the  wet 
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months.  In  this  time  I  found  much  employment,  and  very 
suitable  also  to  the  time,  for  I  found  great  occasion  for 
many  things  which  I  had  noway  to  furnish  myself  with  but 
by  hard  labour  and  constant  application;  particularly  I 
tried  to  make  myself  a  basket,  but  all  the  twigs  I  could  get 
for  the  purpose  proved  so  brittle  that  they  would  do  nothing. 
It  proved  of  excellent  advantage  to  me  now  that  when  I  was 
a  boy  I  used  to  take  great  delight  in  standing  at  a  basket- 
maker's  in  the  town  where  my  father  lived,  to  see  them 
make  their  wicker-ware  ;  and  being,  as  boys  usually  are,  very 
officious  to  help,  and  a  great  observer  of  the  manner  in 
which  they  worked  those  things,  and  sometimes  lending  a 
hand,  I  had  by  these  means  so  full  knowledge  of  the  methods 
of  it,  that  I  wanted  nothing  but  the  materials,  when  it  came 
into  my  mind  that  the  twigs  of  that  tree  from  whence  I  cut 
my  stakes  that  grew,  might  possibly  be  as  tough  as  the 
sallows,  willows,  and  osiers  in  England,  and  I  resolved  to 
try.  Accordingly,  the  next  day  I  went  to  my  country  house? 
as  I  called  it,  and  cutting  some  of  the  smaller  twigs,  I  found 
them  as  much  to  my  purpose  as  I  could  desire,  whereupon 
I  came  the  next  time  prepared  with  a  hatchet  to  cut  down 
a  quantity,  which  I  soon  found,  for  there  was  great  plenty 
of  them ;  these  I  set  up  to  dry  within  my  circle  or  hedge, 
and  when  they  were  fit  for  use  I  carried  them  to  my  cave ; 
and  here,  during  the  next  season,  I  employed  myself  in 
making,  as  well  as  I  could,  a  great  many  baskets,  both  to 
carry  earth  or  to  carry  or  lay  up  anything,  as  I  had  occa- 
sion. And  though  I  did  not  finish  them  very  handsomely, 
yet  I  made  them  sufficiently  serviceable  for  my  purpose ; 
and  thus,  afterwards,  I  took  care  never  to  be  without  them, 
and  as  my  wicker-ware  decayed,  I  made  more,  especially 
strong  deep  baskets  to  place  my  corn  in,  instead  of  sacks, 
when  I  should  come  to  have  any  quantity  of  it. 

D 
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Having  mastered  this  difficulty,  and  employed  a  world  of 
time  about  it,  I  bestirred  myself  to  see,  if  possible,  hov/  to 
supply  two  wants.  I  bad  no  vessels  to  hold  anything  thai; 
was  liquid,  except  two  runlets,  which  were  almost  full  of 
rum,  and  some  glass  bottles,  some  of  the  common  size,  and 
others  which  were  case  bottles,  square,  for  the  holding  of 
water,  spirits,  &c.  I  had  not  so  much  as  a  pot  to  boil 
anything,  except  a  great  kettle  which  I  saved  out  of  the 
ship,  and  which  was  too  big  for  such  uses  as  I  desired  it  for., 
viz.,  to  make  broth,  and  stew  a  bit  of  meat  by  itself.  The 
second  thing  I  fain  would  have  was  a  tobacco  pipe,  but  it 
was  impossible  to  me  to  make  one ;  however,  I  found  a  con- 
trivance for  that  too  at  last.  I  employed  myself  in  planting 
my  second  rows  of  stakes  or  piles,  and  in  this  wicker- 
working,  all  the  summer  or  dry  season,  when  another  busi- 
ness took  me  up  more  time  than  it  could  be  imagined  I 
could  spare. 

I  mentioned  before  that  I  had  a  great  mind  to  see  the 
whole  island,  and  that  I  had  travelled  up  the  brook,  and  so 
on  to  where  I  built  my  bower,  and  where  I  had  an  opening 
quite  to  the  sea,  on  the  other  side  of  the  island.     I  now  re- 
solved to  travel  quite  across  to  the  sea-shore  on  that  side 
so  taking  up  my  gun,  a  hatchet,  and  my  dog,  and  a  larger 
quantity  of  powder  and  shot  than  usual,  with  two  biscuit 
cakes,  and  a  great  bunch  of  raisins  in  my  pouch,  for  my 
store,  I  began  my  journey.     When  I  had  passed  the  vale 
where  my  bower  stood,  as  above,  I  came  within  view  of  the 
sea  to  the  west,  and  it  being  a  very  clear  day  I  fairly  des- 
cried land,  whether  an  island  or  continent  I  could  not  tell ; 
but  it  lay  very  high,  extending  from  the  W.  to  the  W.S.W- 
at a  very  great  distance ;  by  my  guess  it  could  not  be  less 
than  fifteen  or  twenty  leagues  off. 

I  could  not  tell  what  part  of  the  world  this  might  be 
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otherwise  than  tliat  I  knew  it  must  be  part  of  America,  and, 
as  I  concluded  by  all  my  observations,  must  be  near  the 
Spanish  dominions.  After  some  thought,  I  considered  that 
if  this  land  was  the  Spanish  coast,  I  should  certainly,  one 
time  or  other,  see  some  vessel  pass  or  repass  one  way  or 
other ;  but  if  not,  then  it  was  the  savage  coast  between  the 
Spanish  country  and  Brazils,  where  are  found  the  worst  of 
savages,  for  they  are  cannibals,  or  men-eaters,  and  fail  not  to 
murder  and  devour  all  the  human  bodies  that  fall  into  their 
hands. 

With  these  considerations  I  walked  very  leisurely  forward. 
I  found  that  side  of  the  island  where  I  now  was  much 
pleasanter  than  mine,  tho  open  or  savannah  fields  sweet, 
adorned  with  flowers  and  grass,  and  full  of  very  fine  woods. 
I  saw  abundance  of  parrots,  and  lain  I  would  have  caught 
one,  if  possible,  to  have  kept  it  to  be  tame,  and  taught  it  to 
speak  to  me.  I  did,  after  some  painstaking,  catch  a  young 
parrot,  for  I  knocked  it  down  with  a  stick,  and  having  re- 
covered it  I  brought  it  home,  but  it  was  some  years  before 
I  could  make  him  speak.  However,  at  last  I  taught  him  to 
call  me  by  my  name  very  familiarly  ;  but  the  accident  that 
followed,  though  it  be  a  trifle,  will  be  very  diverting  in  its 
place. 

I  was  exceedingly  diverted  with  this  journey.  I  found  in 
the  low  grounds  hares  (as  I  thought  them  to  be)  and  foxes, 
but  they  differed  greatly  from  all  the  other  kinds  I  had  met 
with,  n9r  could  I  satisfy  myself  to  eat  them,  though  I  killed 
several.  But  I  had  no  need  to  be  venturous,  for  I  had  no 
want  of  food,  and  of  that  which  was  very  good,  too,  especi- 
cially  these  three  sorts,  viz.,  goats,  pigeons,  and  turtle,  or 
tortoise,  which,  added  to  my  grapes,  Leadenhall  Market' 
could  not  have  furnished  a  table  better  than  I,  in  proportion 
to  the  company ;  and  though  my  case  was  deplorable 
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enough,  yet  I  had  great  cause  for  thankfulness  that  I  was 
not  driven  to  any  extremities  for  food,  but  had  rather 
plenty,  even  to  dainties. 

I  never  travelled  in  this  journey  above  two  miles  outright 
in  a  day,  or  thereabouts ;  but  I  took  so  many  turns  and  re- 
turns to  see  what  discoveries  I  could  make,  that  I  came 
weary  enough  to  the  place  where  I  resolved  to  sit  down  all 
night,  and  then  either  reposed  myself  in  a  tree,  or  sur- 
rounded myself  with  a  row  of  stakes  set  upright  in  the 
ground,  either  from  one  tree  to  another,  or  so  as  no  wild 
creature  could  come  at  me  without  waking  me. 

As  soon  as  I  came  to  the  sea-shore,  I  was  surprised  to  see 
that  I  had  taken  up  my  lot  on  the  worst  side  of  the  island . 
for  here,  indeed,  the  shore  was  covered  with  innumerable 
turtles,  whereas  on  the. other  side  I  had  found  but  three  in 
a  year  and  a  half.  Here  was  also  an  infinite  number  of 
fowls  of  many  kinds,  some  which  I  had  not  seen  before,  and 
many  of  them  very  good  meat,  but  such  as  I  knew  not  the 
names  of,  except  those  called  penguins.  I  could  have  shot 
as  many  as  I  pleased,  but  was  very  sparing  of  my  powder 
and  shot,  and  therefore  had  more  mind  to  kill  a  she-goat,  if 
I  could,  which  I  could  better  feed  on ;  and  though  there 
were  many  goats  here,  more  than  on  my  side  of  the  island, 
yet  it  was  with  much  more  difficulty  that  I  could  come  near 
them,  the  country  being  flat  and  even,  and  they  saw  me 
much  sooner  than  when  I  was  on  the  hills. 

I  confess  this  side  of  the  country  was  much  plaasanter 
than  mine,  but  yet  I  had  not  the  least  inclination  to  remove ; 
for  as  1  was  fixed  in  my  habitation  it  became  natural  to  me, 
and  I  seemed  all  the  while  I  was  here  to  be,  as  it  were,  upon 
a  journey,  and  from  home.  However,  I  travelled  along  the 
shore  of  the  sea  towards  the  east,  I  suppose  about  twelve 
miles,  and  then  setting  up  a  great  pole  upon  the  shore  for  a 
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mark,  I  concluded  I  would  go  home  again,  and  the  next 
journey  I  took  should  be  on  the  other  side  of  the  island 
east  from  my  dwelling,  and  so  round  till  I  came  to  my  post 
again,  of  which  in  its  place. 

I  took  another  way  to  come  back  than  that  I  went, 
thinking  I  could  easily  keep  all  the  island  so  much  in  my 
view,  that  I  could  not  miss  finding  my  first  dwelling  by 
viewing  the  country ;  but  I  found  myself  mistaken,  for 
being  come  about  two  or  three  miles  I  found  myself  de. 
scended  into  a  very  large  valley,  but  so  surrounded  with 
hills,  and  those  hills  covered  with  wood,  that  I  could  not 
see  which  was  my  way  by  any  direction  but  that  of  the  sun, 
nor  even  then,  unless  I  knew  very  well  the  position  of  the 
sun  at  that  time  of  the  day. 

It  happened,  to  my  further  misfortune,  that  the  weather 
proved  hazy  for  three  or  four  days  while  I  was  in  the  valley  ? 
and  not  being  able  to  see  the  sun,  I  wandered  about  very 
uncomfortably,  and  at  last  was  obliged  to  find  the  sea-side, 
look  for  my  post,  and  come  back  the  same  way  as  I  went : 
and  then,  by  easy  journeys,  I  turned  homeward,  the  weather 
being  exceeding  hot,  and  my  gun,  ammunition,  hatchet,  and 
other  things  very  heavy. 

In  this  journey  my  dog  surprised  a  young  kid,  and  seized 
upon  it ;  and  I,  running  in  to  take  hold  of  it,  caught  it,  and 
saved  it  alive  from  the  dog.  I  had  a  great  mind  to  bring  it 
home  if  I  could,  for  I  had  often  been  musing  whether  it 
might  not  be  possible  to  get  a  kid  or  two,  and  so  raise  a 
breed  of  tame  goats,  which  might  supply  me  when  my 
powder  and  shot  should  be  all  spent.  I  made  a  collar  for 
this  little  creature,  and  with  a  string  which  I  made  from 
some  rope  yarn,  which  I  always  carried  about  me,  I  led  him 
along,  though  with  some  difficulty,  till  I  came  to  my  bower, 
and  there  I  enclosed  him  and  left  him,  for  I  was  very  im- 
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patient  to  be  at  home,  from  whence  I  had  been  absent  above 
a  month. 

I  cannot  express  what  a  satisfaction  it  was  to  me  to  come 
into  my  old  hutch,  and  lie  down  in  my  hammock-bed ;  this 
little  wandering  journey,  without  a  settled  place  of  abode, 
had  been  so  unpleasant  to  me,  that  my  own  house  as  I 
called  it  to  myself,  was  a  perfect  settlement  to  me  com- 
pared to  that;  and  it  rendered  everything  about  me  so 
comfortable,  that  I  resolved  I  would  never  go  a  great  way 
from  it  again  while  it  should  be  my  lot  to  stay  on  the  island. 

The  half  of  February,  the  ivhole  of  March,  and  the  half  of 
April, — rainy,  the  sun  being  then  in  or  near  the  equinox.  The 
half  of  April,  the  whole  of  May,  June,  and  July,  and  tin' 
half  of  August, — dry,  the  sun  being  then  to  the  nonlt  of  the. 
Line.  The  half  of  August,  the  whole  of  September,  and  the 
half  of  October — rainy,  the  sun  being  then  come  back.  The 
half  of  October,  the  ivhole  of  November,  December,  and  Janu- 
ary, and  the  half  of  February — dry,  the  sun  being  then  to  the 
south  of  the  Line.  The  rainy  season  sometimes  held  longer  or 
shorter  as  the  winds  happened  to  bloiv,  but  this  was  the  gene- 
ral  observation  I  made. 


ONE  POUND  AND  TEN  THOUSAND. 

THE  BE  was  a  certain  industrious  little  girl  in  a  small 
country  town  who  had  learned  to  plait  straw  for  bonnets. 
Although  she  was  but  young  she  did  her  work  very  neatly, 
and  her  parents,  though  poor  themselves,  allowed  her  to 
keep  all  her  earnings  to  purchase  her  own  clothes  with. 
Rachel  enjoyed  this  independency.  It  made  her  work  with 
alacrity  and  interest,  so  that  she  might  be  seen  early  and 
late  at  her  window,  her  little  fingers  moving  like  clock- 
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work.  And  it  was  thought  a  good  sign  by  many  people, 
that  she  was  not  observed  to  lift  her  head  from  her  work 
whenever  any  body  passed  by,  which  is  too  often  the  case 
with  girls  who  sit  at  needlework  at  their  windows ;  so  that, 
on  market  days  especially,  they  must  lose  as  many  as  one 
stitch  in  three.  But  Rachel  used  to  think  to  herself,  what 
did  it  signify  to  her  who  was  taking  a  walk,  or  how  people 
were  dressed,  or  who  was  going  to  buy  a  bun  at  the  baker's 
shop  opposite ;  whereas,  it  did  signify  a  great  deal,  whether 
her  task  was  finished  at  the  end  of  the  day,  and  whether 
she  had  got  her  usual  week's  earnings  on  Saturday  night. 

There  was  a  young  neighbour  of  Rachel's  at  next  door, 
who  lost  as  many  pence  every  week  by  that  bun  and  bis- 
cuit shop,  as  if  she  had  been  in  the  habit  of  treating  herself 
with  biscuits  and  buns ;  which,  though  she  would  have  liked 
them  very  much,  she  could  not  afford  to  purchase.  It  was 
the  case  here,  as  in  most  other  towns,  that  there  were  a 
great  many  idle  people  who  had  nothing  to  do  in  the 
morning  but  to  walk  about ;  and  who,  when  they  were 
tired,  would  turn  into  the  pastry-cook's  or  this  biscuit 
shop  to  refresh  themselves  with  something  good.  JNTow 
this  young  girl  had  so  much  idle  curiosity,  that  she  could 
not  refrain,  or  rather  she  did  not  refrain,  from  looking  off 
her  work  all  the  time  that  any  ladies  or  nurse- maids  were 
there,  to  observe  how  they  were  dressed,  how  long  they 
stayed,  and  then  to  see  whether  they  went  up  town  or 
down  town,  or  turned  into  the  churchyard.  The  foolish 
girl  did  not  consider  that  as  a  penny  saved  is  a  penny 
gained,  so,  a  penny  not  earned  is  a  penny  lost. 

But  to  return  to  Each  el ;  it  was  not  long  before  she 
reaped  the  reward  of  her  diligence.  After  having  been 
employed  about  a  twelvemonth  at  her  trade,  it  appeared, 
besides  having  furnished  herself  with  decent  clothing  dur- 
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ing  that  time,  thus  relieving  her  parents  of  the  burden  of 
providing  her  dress,  she  had  realized  no  less  a  sum  than 
nineteen  shillings  and  sixpence  sterling.  Industrious  peo- 
ple are  generally  frugal  also.  This  was  the  case  with 
EacheL  Indeed,  she  would  never  have  been  able  to  save 
up  all  this  money,  if  she  had  spent  half  as  much  as  most 
young  girls  do,  in  ribbons  and  bobbin-net  and  other  trifles, 
which,  after  all,  only  give  them  a  tawdry  and  vulgar  ap- 
pearance. 

"  I  should  like  for  once,"  said  Eachel  to  herself,  "  to  have 
a  real  bank  note  of  my  own.  I  have  only  to  earn  one  six- 
pence more,  and  then  I  will  get  it  changed  for  a  one-pound- 
note."  So  she  resolved  to  set  to  work  very  diligently; 
but  as  she  was  somewhat  too  eagerly  shuffling  the  shillings 
and  half-crowns  out  of  her  lap  into  her  money-box,  her 
silver  thimble  rolled  off  on  to  the  floor,  and  disappeared. 
Eachel  searched  for  it  in  every  corner  to  no  purpose,  till 
she  was  at  last  obliged  to  conclude  that  it  had  found  its 
way  into  a  well-known  mouse  hole  under  the  window-seat, 
which,  by  the  by,  ought  to  have  been  stopped  up  long  ago. 
Here  Eachel  first  poked  in  her  scissors,  then  a  fork,  and 
then  a  skewer,  but  she  found  it  a  fathomless  abyss,  from 
which  nothing  came  forth  but  tufts  of  cobweb.  She  now 
attempted  to  work  without  a  thimble,  but  soon  found  she 
should  lose  time  by  that ;  then  she  borrowed  her  mother's, 
winding  a  piece  of  paper  round  her  finger  to  make  it  fit : 
but  in  spite  of  this,  it  slipped  off  continually ;  besides,  her 
mother  wanted  it.  So  she  was  obliged  to  go  out,  much 
against  her  will,  and  buy  a  new  one,  which  cost  her  eighteen- 
pence;  and  thus  she  had  to  wait  much  longer  before  she 
could  make  up  the  desired  sum. 

It  was  not  till  old  Michaelmas-day  that  Eachel  realized 
her  wishes,  and  placed  a  Bank  of  England  one-pound-note 
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at  the  bottom  of  her  money-box.  This  treasure  she  sur- 
veyed with  considerable  satisfaction,  and  soon  began  to 
calculate  how  many  useful  things  she  might  purchase  with 
all  that  money.  ?At  first,  indeed,  she  thought  of  several 
things  that  were  not  useful,  but  after  a  little  reflection, 
she  resolved  not  to  think  of  them  any  more;  but  deter- 
mined that  her  principal  purchase  should  be  a  warm  cloak 
to  go  to  the  Sunday  School  in  the  next  winter,  which 
she  was  in  the  habit  of  regularly  attending  through  all 
weathers.  This  decision,  which  she  knew  to  be  wise  and 
prudent,  because  she  could  have  pleased  her  fancy  much 
more  by  other  things,  made  her  feel  the  pleasantest  of  all 
sensations,  self- appro val ;  and  as  she  took  up  her  work 
again  she  began  to  sing.  But  in  the  midst  of  her  song  she 
chanced  to  cast  her  eyes  on  her  bank  note ;  when  the  large 
word  "  ONE,"  caught  her  attention.  "  It  is  but  one  pound 
after  all,"  thought  she,  and  she  stopped  singing.  "  Ah,  if 
I  am  so  happy  because  I  have  one,  what  should  I  be  if  I 
had  hundreds  and  thousands,  like  some  people !  Let  me 
see ;  if  I  had  ten  thousand  pounds,  for  instance,  I  should 
be  just  ten  thousand  times  happier  than  I  am  now."  And 
now  it  appeared  to  Eachel,  that  to  be  ten  thousand  times 
less  happy  than  it  was  possible  to  be,  was  scarcely  to  be 
happy  at  all;  this  thought  made  her  feel  a  little  discon- 
tented. 

Some  days  afterwards  she  was  sitting  at  her  work  as 
usual.  The  little  parlour  which  her  mother  allowed  her  to 
occupy  was  neat  and  pleasant.  A  bright  yellow  canary 
bird,  which  sang  sweetly,  together  with  a  fine  box  of  mig- 
nonette, and  some  pots  of  beautiful  balsams,  ornamented 
the  window  where  she  worked;  and  she  thought  it  .very 
pleasant  to  sit  there  on  a  fine  day,  like  thisr  with  these 
pretty  flowers  before  her,  and  her  canary  singing  his  lively 
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tunes.  Just  as  she  was  thinking  so,  some  ladies  came  in 
to  look  at  the  different  kinds  of  straw  which  she  used  to 
plait.  Eachel  displayed  specimens  of  all  the  various  sorts  ; 
but  the  young  lady  who  wished  to  choose  some  was  very 
difficult  to  please.  She  seemed  dissatisfied  with  them  all, 
and  complained  of  "  the  impossibility  of  getting  anything  in 
the  world  in  the  country."  Eachel  could  not  help  thinking 
that  this  fine  lady  looked  cross  and  discontented :  she  also 
thought  that  she  must  be  selfish  and  inconsiderate ;  for  she 
hindered  her  from  her  work  the  best  part  of  half  an  hour, 
looking  first  at  one  pattern  and  then  at  another — now 
seeming  inclined  to  order  some,  then  hesitating  again,  and 
at  last  going  away  without  choosing  any,  or  making  the 
least  apology  for  giving  her  so  much  trouble. 

"When  the  ladies  were  gone,  Eachel's  mother  came  in  to 
inquire  whether  they  had  bespoken  any  straw.  Eachel 
told  her,  and  added,  "  Mother,  do  you  know  I  was  think- 
ing that  I  had  rather  sit  here  all  my  life  plaiting  straw, 
than  be  that  lady  that  had  on  the  purple  velvet  pelisse  ;  for 
I  am  sure  she  cannot  be  happy."  "  Child,"  said  her  mother, 
"  you  don't  know  what  you  are  talking  about !  that  young 
lady  has  got  ten  thousand  pounds  to  her  fortune/' 

"  Ten  thousand  pounds !  "  exclaimed  Eachel :  she  said  no 
more,  but  the  words  struck  her.  They  brought  forcibly  to 
her  mind  what  she  had  lately  been  thinking  about,  her  one- 
pound-note  ;  and  she  wondered  how  it  could  be,  that  instead 
of  being  tea  thousand  times  happier,  the  lady  did  not  appear 
to  be  nearly  so  happy  as  she  herself  was.  In  the  midst  of 
these  thoughts,  she  was  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  a 
young  lady  whom  Eachel  was  always  glad  to  see.  It  was 
her  teacher  at  the  school  who  often  called  in  to  converse 
with  her  most  intelligent  scholars  ;  and  she  was  so  good  and 
affable,  and  seemed  to  take  such  an  interest  in  her  affairs, 
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that  Eachel  was  encouraged  to  communicate  to  her  all  the 
little  troubles  or  pleasures  that  at  any  time  occupied  her 
mind.  It  was  not  long,  therefore,  before  she  made  her 
acquainted  with  the  subject  of  her  present  thoughts ;  she 
told  her,  in  fact,  the  history  of  her  one-pound-note ;  and 
requested  to  know,  whether  it  was  really  true,  that  that 
discontented-looking  lady  had  really  ten  thousand  times 
as  many  pound  notes  as  she  had  ?  "  Yes,  Eachel,"  replied 
the  teacher,  "  she  has  indeed  quite  as  many  as  that ;  but  I 
suspect  that  this  lady  and  you  have  fallen  into  the  same 
mistake  about  pound  notes,  by  imagining  that  persons  are 
happy  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  them  they  happen  to 
possess.  You,  accordingly,  were  rather  discontented  be- 
cause you  had  only  one ;  and  she,  it  is  said,  is  very  discon- 
tented because  she  has  only  ten  thousand." 

EACHEL.  Ten  thousand !     Why,  is  not  that  enough  ? 

TEACHER.  She  expected  that  the  relation  who  bequeathed 
her  this  money  in  his  will,  would  have  left  her  three  times 
as  much  ;  and  supposed,  that  if  he  had,  she  should  have 
been  three  times  as  happy.  So  that  when  he  died,  and  she 
found  it  was  only  ten  thousand,  she  went  into  hysterics  ;  and 
never  seems  to  have  recovered  the  disappointment. 

EACHEL.  Dear  me !  but  sure  ten  thousand  pounds  must 
be  enough  to  buy  every  thing  that  she  can  want  ? 

TEACHEB.  Very  true,  indeed,  Eachel.  And  now  you 
have  yourself  answered  the  question  that  puzzled  you  so 
much.  The  use  of  money  is  to  supply  our  real  wants  ac- 
cording to  our  station ;  and  it  is  only  in  this  way  that 
money  can  effect  happiness.  Those  who  have  enough  for 
this  purpose  are  rich,  however  small  comparatively,  their 
means  may  be.  You  felt  pleased  and  happy  as  long  as  you 
viewed  your  savings  in  this  just  light.  You  thought  of 
something  you  really  wanted,  and  found  that  you  could 
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now  purchase  it ;  it  was  not  till  you  began  to  think  of  some 
things  that  you  did  not  want — hundreds  and  thousands  of 
pounds,  for  instance,  that  you  felt  discontented.  Now  tell 
me,  if  you  can,  what  you  really  want  more  than  you  have  ? 
(EACH EL  pauses.} 

TEACHER.  Come  now  ;  do  tell  me  ? 

RACHEL.  I  don't  know  what  to  mention,  particularly, 
ma'am.  Sometimes  I  see  things  in  the  shops  that  I  think 
I  should  like  very  much. 

.  TEACHER.  But  if  those  are  the  things  that  would  not  be 
suitable  to  your  station,  which  I  rather  think  is  generally 
the  case,  they  would  not  make  you  any  happier,  but  quite 
the  contrary;  for  they  would  only  render  you  ridiculous. 
Don't  you  think  so  ? 

RACHEL.  Unless  I  was  a  lady. 

TEACHER.  Well,  but  you  are  not  a  lady ;  but  an  indus- 
trious little  girl,  who  is  so  happy  as  to  have  learned  an 
honest  trade,  and  so  successful  as  to  be  furnished  with 
constant  employment ;  be  assured,  then,  that  there  are  few 
ladies  more  happily  circumstanced  than  you  are ;  and  if  you 
have  sense  and  wisdom  enough  to  believe  this,  and  to  be 
content  with  such  things  as  you  have,  you  are  better  oif 
with  this  one-pound-note  in  your  box,  than  most  people 
are  who  can  count  their  ten  thousand. 

Rachel  felt  satisfied  by  this  explanation,  and  she  set  oif 
soon  after,  in  good  spirits,  with  her  teacher ;  who  was  so 
kind  as  to  offer  to  assist  her  in  choosing  the  cloth  for  her 
cloak. 

Sow  e  days  afterwards  she  was  sitting  at  her  work  as  usual. 
The  little  parlour  which  her  mother  allowed  her  to  occupy 
was  neat  and  pleasant.  A  bright -yellow  canary -bird,  which 
sang  sweetly,  together  with  a  fine  box  of  mignonette,  and  some 
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pots  of  "beautiful  balsams,  ornamented  the  window  where  she 
tvorked  ;  and  she  thought  it  very  pleasant  to  sit  there  on  a 
fine  day,  like  this,  with  these  pretty  flowers  before  her,  and  her 
canary  singing  his  lively  tunes. 


THE  PIED  PIPEE  OP  HAMELIN. 


HAMELIN'S  town  s  in  Brunswick, 

By  famous  Hanover  city ; 
The  river  Weser,  deep  and  wide, 
Washes  its  wall  on  the  southern  side ; 
A  pleasanter  spot  you  never  spied. 

Buf  when  begins  my  ditty  ? 
Almost  five  hundred  years  ago, 
To  see  the  townsfolk  suffer  so 

Prom  vermin  was  a  pity. 

ii. 
Eats! 

They  fought  the  dogs,  and  killed  the  cats, 

And  bit  the  babies  in  the  cradles, 
And  ate  the  cheeses  out  of  the  vats, 

And  licked  the  soup  from  the  cook's  own  ladles  ; 
Split  open  the  kegs  of  salted  sprats, 
Made  nests  inside  men's  Sunday  hats, 
And  even  spoiled  the  women's  chats 

By  drowning  their  speaking 

"With  shrieking  and  squeaking 
In  fifty  different  sharps  and  flats. 
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III. 

At  last  the  people  in  a  body 

To  the  Town  Hall  carne  nocking. 
"  'Tis  clear,"  said  they,  "our  Mayor's  a  noddy; 

And  as  for  our  Corporation — shocking 
To  think  we  buy  gowns  lined  with  ermine 
For  dolts  that  can't  or  won't  determine 
What's  best  to  rid  us  of  our  vermin ! 
You  hope,  because  you're  old  and  obese, 
To  find  in  the  furry  civic  robe  ease. 
Rouse  up,  sirs !     Give  your  brains  a  racking, 
To  find  the  remedy  we're  lacking, 
Or,  sure  as  fate,  we'll  send  you  packing!" 

At  this  the  Mayor  and  Corporation 

Quaked  with  a  mighty  consternation. 

IV. 

An  hour  they  sat  in  council, 

At  length  the  Mayor  broke  silence : 
"  For  a  guilder  I'd  nay  ermine  gown  sell ; 

I  wish  I  were  a  mile  hence ! 
It's  easy  to  bid  one  rack  one's  brain — 
I'm  sure  my  poor  head  aches  again ; 
I've  scratched  it  so,  and  all  in  vain. 
Oh,  for  a  trap,  a  trap,  a  trap !" 
Just  as  he  s-iid  this,  what  should  hap 
At  the  chamber  door  but  a  gentle  tap  ? 
"  Bless  us  !"  cried  the  Mayor ;  "  what's  that  ? 
Only  a  scraping  of  shoes  on  the  mat. 
Anything  like  the  sound  of  a  rat 
Make?  my  heart  go  pit-a-pat. 
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V. 

"  Come  in !"  the  Mayor  cried,  looking  bigger ; 

And  in  did  come  the  strangest  figure. 

His  queer  long  coat  from  heel  to  head 

Was  half  of  yellow  and  half  of  red  ; 

And  he  himself  was  tall  and  thin, 

"With  sharp  blue  eyes,  each  like  a  pin ; 

And  light  loose  hair,  yet  swarthy  skin 

No  tuft  on  cheek  nor  beard  on  chin, 

But  lips  where  smiles  went  out  and  in. 

There  was  no  guessing  his  kith  and  kin ; 

And  nobody  could  enough  admire 

The  tall  man  and  his  quaint  attire. 

Quoth  one :   "  It's  as  my  great  grandsire, 

Starting  up  at  the  trump  of  doom's  tone, 

Had  walked  this  way  from,  his  painted  tombstone  !"' 

VI. 

He  advanced  to  the  council  table : 

And  "  Please  your  honours,"  said  he,  "  I'm  able, 

By  means  of  a  secret  charm,  to  draw 
All  creatures  living  beneath  the  sun 
That  creep,  or  swim,  or  fly,  or  run, 

After  me  so  as  you  never  saw ' 
And  I  chiefly  use  my  charm 
On  creatures  that  do  people  harm — 
The  mole,  and  toad,  and  newt,  and  viper; 
And  people  call  me  the  Pied  Piper." 
(And  here  they  noticed  round  his  neck 

A  scarf  of  red  and  yellow  stripe, 
To  match  with  his  coat  of  the  self-s..rne  check, 
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And  at  the  scarfs  end  nung  a  pipe ; 
And  his  fingers,  they  noticed,  were  ever  straying, 
As  if  impatient  to  be  playing 
Upon  this  pipe,  as  low  it  dangled, 
Over  his  vesture  so  old-fangled.) 
"  Yet,"  said  he,  "  poor  piper  as  I  am, 
In  Tartary  I  freed  the  Cham, 

Last  June,  from  his  huge  swarms  of  gnats; 
I  eased  in  Asia  the  Nizam 

Of  a  monstrous  brood  of  vampire  bats : 
And,  as  for  what  your  brain  bewilders, 
If  I  can  rid  your  town  of  rats, 
Will  you  give  me  a  thousand  guilders  ?" 
"  One !     Fifty  thousand !"  was  the  exclamation 
Of  the  astonished  Mayor  and  Corporation. 

VII. 

Into  the  street  the  Piper  stept, 

Smiling  first  a  little  smile, 
As  if  he  knew  what  magic  slept 

In  his  quiet  pipe  the  while. 
Then,  like  a  musical  adept, 
To  blow  the  pipe  his  lips  he  wrinkled, 
And  green  and  blue  his  sharp  eyes  twinkled, 
Like  a  candle-flame  when  salt  is  sprinkled ; 
And  ere  three  shrill  notes  the  pipe  uttered, 
You  heard  as  if  an  army  muttered ; 
And  the  muttering  grew  to  a  grumbling, 
And  the  grumbling  grew  to  a  mighty  rumbling ; 
And  out  of  the  houses  the  rats  came  tumbling. 
Great  rats,  small  rats,  lean  rats,  brawny  rate, 
Brown  rats,  black  rats,  grey  rats,  tawny  rats ; 
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Grave  old  plodders,  gay  young  friskers, 

.Fathers,  mothers,  uncles,  cousins, 
Cocking  tails  and  pricking  whiskers, 

Families  by  tens  and  dozens ; 
Brothers,  sisters,  husbands,  wives, 
Followed  the  Piper  for  their  lives. 
From  street  to  street  he  piped  advancing, 
And  step  for  step  they  followed  dancing. 
Until  they  came  to  the  Eiver  "Weser, 

"Wherein  all  plunged  and  perished, 
Save  one,  who,  stout  as  Julius  Caesar, 
Swam  across,  and  lived  to  carry 

(As  he  the  manuscript  he  cherished) 
To  E/at-land  home  his  commentary, 
Which  was  :  "  At  the  first  shrill  note  of  the  pipe 
I  heard  a  sound  as  of  scraping  tripe, 
And  putting  apples,  wondrous  ripe, 
Into  a  cider-press's  gripe  ; 
And  a  moving  away  of  pickle-tub-boards, 
And  a  leaving  ajar  of  conserve  cupboards, 
And  a  drawing  the  corks  of  train-oil  flasks, 
And  a  breaking  the  hoops  of  butter-casks  ; 
And  it  seemed  as  if  a  voice 

(Sweeter  far  than  by  harp  or  by  psaltery 
Is  breathed)  called  out,  c  Oh,  rats,  rejoice ! 

The  world  is  grown  to  one  vast  drysaltery ! 
To  munch  on,  crunch  on,  take  your  nuncheon, 
Breakfast,  supper,  dinner,  luncheon !' 
And  just  as  a  bulky  sugar  puncheon, 
All  ready  staved,  like  a  great  sun  shone 
Glorious  scarce  an  inch  before  me, 
Just  as  methought  it  said,  t  Come,  bore  me P 
I  found  the  Weser  rolling  o'er  me." 

E 
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YIII. 

You  should  have  heard  the  Hamelin  people 
Ringing  the  bells  till  they  rocked  the  steeple. 
"  G-o,"  cried  the  Mayor,  "  and  get  long  poles  : 
Poke  out  the  nests  and  block  up  the  holes. 

Consult  with  carpenters  and  builders, 
And  leave  in  our  town  not  even  a  trace 
Of  the  rats !  " — when  suddenly  up  the  face 
Of  the  Piper  perked  in  the  market-place, 

"With  a  "  First,  if  you  please,  niy  thousand  guilder*.' 

IX. 

A  thousand  guilders !     The  Mayor  looked  blue ; 

So  did  the  Corporation  too. 

To  pay  this  sum  to  a  wandering  fellow, 

With  a  gipsy  coat  of  red  and  yellow  ! 

"  Beside,"  quoth  the  Mayor,  with  a  knowing  wink; 

"  Our  business  was  done  at  the  river's  brink ; 

We  saw  with  our  eyes  the  vermin  sink, 

And  what's  dead  can't  come  to  life,  I  think. 

So,  friend,  we're  not  the  folks  to  shrink 

From  the  duty  of  giving  you  something  to  drink, 

As  a  matter  of  money  to  put  in  your  poke  ; 

But,  as  for  the  guilders,  what  we  spoke 

Of  them,  as  you  very  well  know,  was  in  joke. 

Beside,  our  losses  have  made  us  thrifty. 

A  thousand  guilders !     Come,  take  fifty.'* 

x. 

The  Piper's  face  fell,  and  he  cried, 
"  No  trifling !     I  can't  wait.     Beside, 
I've  promised  to  visit  by  dinner-time 
Bagdad,  and  accept  the  prime 
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Of  the  head  cook's  pottage,  all  he's  rich  in, 
Eor  having  left  in  the  Caliph's  kitchen 
Of  a  nest  of  scorpions  no  survivor — 
With  him  I  proved  no  bargain-driver; 
With  you  don't  think  I'll  bait  a  stiver  ! 
And  folks  who  put  me  in  a  passion 
May  find  me  pipe  to  another  fashion." 

XI. 

«  How  ?  "  cried  the  Mayor,  "  d'ye  think  I'll  brook 

Being  worse  treated  than  a  cook  ? 

Insulted  by  a  lazy  ribald, 

With  idle  pipe  and  vesture  piebald? 

You  threaten  us,  fellow  ?     Do  your  worst, 

Blow  your  pipe  then  till  you  burst." 

XII. 

Once  more  he  stepped  into  the  street, 

And  to  his  lips  again 

Laid  his  long  pipe  of  smooth,  straight  cane ; 

And  ere  he  blew  three  notes  (such  sweet 

Soft  notes  as  yet  musician's  cunning 

Never  gave  the  enraptured  air), 

There  was  a  rustling  that  seemed  like  a  bustling 

Of  merry  crowds  justling  at  pitching  and  hustling; 

Small  feet  were  pattering,  wooden  shoes  clattering, 

Like  hands  clapping,  and  little  tongues  chattering  ; 

And,  like  fowls  in  a  farm-yard  when  barley  is  scattering, 

Out  came  the  children  running. 

All  the  little  boys  and  girls, 

With  rosy  cheeks,  and  flaxen  curls, 

And  sparkling  eyes,  and  teeth  like  pearls, 

Tripping  and  skipping,  ran  merrily  after 

The  wonderful  music,  with  shouting  and  laughter. 
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XIII. 

The  Mayor  was  dumb,  and  the  Council  stood 

As  if  they  were  changed  into  blocks  of  wood, 

Unable  to  move  a  step,  or  cry 

To  the  children  merrily  skipping  by ; 

And  could  only  follow  with  the  eye 

That  joyous  crowd  at  the  Piper's  back. 

But  how  the  Mayor  was  on  the  rack, 

And  the  wretched  Council's  bosom  beat, 

As  the  Piper  turned  from  the  High  Street 

To  where  the  Weser  rolled  its  waters 

Eight  in  the  way  of  their  sons  and  daughters ! 

However,  he  turned  from  north  to  west, 

And  to  Keppleberg  Hill  his  steps  addressed, 

And  after  him  all  the  children  pressed, — 

Great  was  the  joy  in  every  breast. 

"  He  never  can  cross  that  mighty  top ! 

He's  forced  to  let  the  piping  drop, 

And  we  shall  see  our  children  stop." 

"When  lo !  as  they  reached  the  mountain's  side, 

A  wondrous  portal  opened  wide, 

As  if  a  cavern  was  suddenly  hollowed, 

And  the  Piper  advanced  and  the  children  followed 

And  when  all  were  in,  to  the  very  last, 

The  door  in  the  mountain  side  shut  fast. 

Did  I  say  all  ?     No !  one  was  lame, 
And  could  not  dance  the  whole  of  the  way ; 

And  in  after  years,  if  you  would  blame 
His  sadness,  he  used  to  say, — 
It's  dull  in  our  town  since  my  playmates  left. 
I  can't  forget  that  I  am  bereft 
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Of  all  the  pleasant  sights  they  see, 

Which  the  Piper  also  promised  me ; 

For  he  led  us,  he  said,  to  a  joyous  land, 

Joining  the  town,  and  just  at  hand, 

"Where  waters  gushed,  and  fruit  trees  grew 

And  flowers  put  forth  a  fairer  hue, 

And  everything  was  strange  and  new. 

The  sparrows  were  brighter  than  peacocks  here, 

And  their  dogs  outran  our  fallow-deer ; 

And  honey-bees  had  lost  their  stings, 

And  horses  were  born  with  eagles'  wings. 

And  just  as  I  became  assured 

My  lame  foot  would  be  speedily  cured, 

The  music  stopped,  and  I  stood  still, 

And  found  myself  outside  the  hill ; 

Left  alone  against  my  will, 

To  go  on  limping  as  before, 

And  never  hear  of  that  country  more." 


XIV. 

Alas,  alas,  for  Hamelin  1 
There  came  into  many  a  burgher's  pate 
A  text  which  says  that  heaven's  gate 
Opes  to  the  rich  as  at  easy  rate 

As  the  needle's  eye  takes  a  camel  in. 
The  Mayor  sent  east,  west,  north,  and  south, 
To  offer  the  Piper  by  word  or  mouth, 

Wherever  it  was  man's  lot  to  find  him, 
Silver  and  gold  to  his  heart's  content, 
If  he'd  only  return  the  way  he  went, 

And  bring  the  children  behind  him. 
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But  soon  they  saw  'twas  a  lost  endeavour, 
For  Piper  and  dancers  were  gone  for  ever. 
And  the  better  in  memory  to  fix 
The  place  of  the  children's  last  retreat, 
They  called  it  the  Pied  Piper's  Street ; 
Where  any  one  playing  on  pipe  or  tabor 
Was  sure  for  the  future  to  lose  his  labour. 
Nor  suffered  they  hostelry  or  tavern 

To  shock  with  mirth  a  street  so  solemn : 
But  opposite  the  place  of  the  cavern 

They  wrote  the  story  on  a  column, 
And  on  the  great  church  window  painted 
The  same,  to  make  the  world  acquainted 
How  their  children  were  stolen  away ; 
And  there  it  stands  to  this  very  day. 
And  I  must  not  omit  to  say 
That  in  Transylvania  there's  a  tribe 
Of  alien  people,  that  ascribe 
The  outlandish  ways  and  dress 
On  which  their  neighbours  lay  such  stress 
To  their  fathers  and  mothers  having  risen 
Out  of  some  subterranean  prison, 
Into  which  they  were  trepanned 
Long  ago,  in  a  mighty  band, 
Out  of  Hamelin  town  in  Brunswick  land, 
But  how  or  why  they  don't  understand. 
Eats  ! 
They  fought  the  dogs,  and  killed  the  cats, 

And  lit  the  babies  in  the  cradles, 
And  ate  the  cheeses  out  of  the  vats, 

And  licked  the  soup  from  the  coolers  own  ladles  ; 
Split  open  the  kegs  of  salted  sprats, 
Made  nests  inside  men's  Sunday  hats. 
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And  even  spoiled  the  women'*  chats 

By  drowning  their  speaking 

With  shrieking  and  squeaking, 
In  fifty  different  sharps  and  fiats. 

BROWNING. 


PEESEVEEANCE  AGAINST  FOETUNE. 

THEODORE  was  a  boy  of  lively  parts  and  engaging  manners, 
but  he  had  the  failing  of  being  extremely  impatient  in  his 
temper,  and  inclined  to  extremes.     He  was  ardent  in  all  his 
pursuits,  but  could  bear  no  disappointment;   and   if  the 
least  thing  went  wrong  he  threw  up  what  he  was  about  in 
a  pet,  and  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  resume  it.     His 
father  (Mr.  Carleton)  had  given  him  a  bed  in  the  garden 
which  he  had  cultivated  with  great  delight.     The  borders 
were  set  with  double  daisies  of  different  colours,  next  to 
which  was  a  row  of  auriculas  and  polyanthuses.     Beyond 
were  stocks  and  other  taller  flowers  and  shrubs,  and  a  beau- 
tiful damask  rose  graced  the  centre.     The  rose  was  just 
budding,  and  Theodore  watched  its  daily  progress  with  great 
interest.     One  unfortunate  day,   the  door  of  the  garden 
being  left  open,  a  drove  of  pigs  entered,  and  began  to  riot 
on  the  herbs  and  flowers.     An  alarm  being  sounded,  Theo- 
dore and  the  servant  boy  rushed  upon  them,  smacking  their 
whips.     The  whole  herd  in  affright  took  their  course  across 
Theodore's  flower-bed,  on  which  some  of  them  had  before 
been   grazing.      Stocks,   daisies,   and    auriculas   were  all 
trampled  down  or  torn  up ;  and,  what  was  worst  of  all,  a 
sow  ran  directly  over  the  beautiful  rose  tree,  and  broke  off 
its  stem  level  with  the  ground.     When  Theodore  came  up, 
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and  beheld  all  the  mischief,  and  especially  his  favourite 
roses  strewed  on  the  soil,  rage  and  grief  choked  his  utterance. 
After  standing  awhile  the  picture  of  despair,  he  snatched 
up  a  spade  that  stood  near,  and  with  furious  haste  dug  over 
the  whole  bed,  and  whelmed  all  the  relics  of  his  flowers 
deep  under  the  soil.  This  exertion  being  •  ended,  he  burst 
into  tears,  and  silently  left  the  garden. 

His  father,  who  had  beheld  the  scene  at  a  distance,  though 
somewhat  diverted  at  the  boy's  childish  violence,  yet  began 
seriously  to  reflect  on  the  future  consequences  of  such  a 
temper,  if  suffered  to  grow  up  without  restraint.  He  said 
nothing  to  him  at  the  time,  but  in  the  afternoon  he  took 
him  a  walk  into  a  neighbouring  parish.  There  was  a  large 
wild  common,  and  at  the  skirts  of  it  a  neat  farmhouse,  with 
fields  lying  round  it,  all  well  fenced  and  cultivated  in  the 
best  manner.  The  air  was  sweetened  with  the  bean  flower 
and  clover.  An  orchard  of  fine  young  fruit  trees  lay  be- 
hind the  house,  and  before  it  a  little  garden,  gay  with  all 
the  flowers  of  the  season.  A  stand  of  beehives  was  on  the 
southern  side,  sheltered  by  a  thick  hedge  of  honeysuckle 
and  sweetbriar.  A  herd  of  cows  with  full  udders  were  just 
coming  home  to  be  milked.  Everything  wore  the  aspect  of 
plenty  and  good  management.  The  charms  of  the  scene 
struck  Theodore  very  forcibly,  and  he  expressed  his  pleasure 
in  the  warmest  terms.  This  place,  said  his  father,  belongs 
to  a  man  who  is  the  greatest  example  I  know  of  patient 
fortitude  bearing  up  against  misfortune;  and  all  that  you 
see  is  the  reward  of  his  own  perseverance.  I  am  a  little 
acquainted  with  him,  and  we  will  go  in  and  beg  a  draught 
of  milk,  and  try  if  we  can  prevail  upon  him  to  tell  us  a 
story.  Theodore  willingly  accompanied  his  father.  They 
were  received  by  the  farmer  with  cordial  frankness.  After 
they  were  seated, — 
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"  Mr.  Hardman,"  says  Mr.  Carleton,  "  I  have  often  heard 
part  of  your  adventures,  but  never  had  a  regular  account  of 
the  whole.  If  you  will  favour  me  and  my  little  boy  with  the 
story  of  them,  we  shall  think  ourselv7es  much  obliged  to  you." 

"  Lack-a-day,  sir !  "  said  he,  "  there's  little  in  them  worth 
telling  of,  as  far  as  I  know.  I  have  had  my  ups  and  downs 
in  the  world,  to  be  sure,  but  so  have  many  men  besides. 
However,  if  you  wish  to  hear  about  them  they  are  at  your 
service ;  and  I  can't  say  but  it  gives  me  pleasure  sometimes 
to  talk  over  old  matters,  and  think  how  much  better  things 
have  turned  out  than  might  have  been  expected." 

"  Now  I  am  of  opinion,"  said  Mr.  C.,  "  that  from  your 
spirit  of  perseverance  a  good  conclusion  might  always  ha^e 
been  expected.." 

"  You  are  pleased  to  compliment,  sir,"  replied  the  farmer ; 
"  but  1  will  begin  without  more  words. 

"  You  may  perhaps  have  heard  that  my  father  was  a  man 
of  good  estate.  He  thought  of  nothing,  poor  man,  but  how 
to  spend  it ;  and  he  had  the  uncommon  luck  to  spend  it 
twice  over.  For  when  he  was  obliged  to  sell  it  the  first 
time  it  was  bought  in  by  a  relation,  who  left  it  him  again 
in  his  will.  But  my  poor  father  was  not  a  man  to  take 
warning;  he  fell  to  living  as  he  had  done  before,  and  just 
made  his  estate  and  his  life  hold  out  together.  He  died  at 
the  age  of  five-and-forty,  and  left  his  family  beggars.  I 
believe  he  would  not  have  taken  to  drink  as  he  did  had  it 
not  been  for  his  impatient  temper,  which  had  made  him  fret 
and  vex  himself  for  every  trifle,  and  then  he  had  nothing  for 
it  but  to  drown  his  care  in  liquor. 

"  It  was  my  lot  to  be  taken  by  my  mother's  brother,  who 
was  master  of  a  merchant  ship.  I  served  him  as  an  appren- 
tice several  years,  and  underwent  a  good  deal  of  the  usual 
hardship  of  a  sailor's  life.  He  had  just  made  me  his  mate  in 
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a  voyage  up  the  Mediterranean,  when  we  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  be  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Morocco.  The  ship 
struck  at  some  distance  from  shore,  and  we  lay  a  long 
stormy  night  with  the  waves  dashing  over  us,  expecting 
every  moment  to  perish.  My  uncle  and  several  of  the  crew 
died  of  fatigue  and  want,  and  by  morning  but  four  of  us 
were  left  alive.  My  companions  were  so  disheartened,  that 
they  thought  of  nothing  but  submitting  to  their  fate.  For 
my  part  I  thought  life  still  worth  struggling  for,  and  the 
weather  having  become  calmer,  I  persuaded  them  to  join  me 
in  making  a  kind  of  raft,  by  the  help  of  which,  with  much 
toil  and  danger,  we  reached  the  land.  Here  we  were  seized 
by  the  barbarous  inhabitants,  and  carried  up  the  country 
for  slaves  to  the  emperor.  AVe  were  employed  about  some 
public  buildings,  made  to  work  very  hard  with  the  whip  at 
our  backs,  and  allowed  nothing  but  water  and  a  kind  of 
pulse.  I  have  heard  persons  talk  as  if  there  was  little  in 
being  a  slave  but  the  name ;  but  they  who  have  been  slaves 
themselves,  I  am  sure  will  never  make  light  of  slavery  in 
others.  A  ransom  was  set  on  our  heads,  but  so  high  that 
it  seemed  impossible  for  poor  friendless  creatures  like  us 
ever  to  pay  it.  The  thought  of  perpetual  servitude,  to- 
gether with  the  hard  treatment  we  met  with,  quite  overcame 
my  poor  companions.  They  drooped  and  died  one  after 
another.  I  still  thought  it  not  impossible  to  mend  my  con- 
dition, and  perhaps  to  recover  my  freedom.  "We  worked 
about  twelve  hours  in  the  day,  and  had  one  holiday  in  the 
week.  I  employed  my  leisure  time  in  learning  to  make 
mats  and  flag-baskets,  in  which  I  soon  became  so  expert  as 
to  have  a  good  many  for  sale,  and  thereby  got  a  little  money 
to  purchase  better  food,  and  several  small  conveniences. 
We  were  afterwards  set  to  work  in  the  emperor's  gardens, 
and  here  I  showed  so  much  good-will  and  attention,  that  I 
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got  into  favour  with  the  overseer.  He  had  a  large  garden 
of  his  own,  and  he  made  interest  for  me  to  be  suffered  to 
work  for  him  alone,  on  the  condition  of  paying  a  man  to  do 
my  duty.  I  soon  became  so  useful  to  him  that  be  treated 
me  more  like  a  hired  servant  than  a  slave,  and  gave  me 
regular  wages.  I  learned  the  language  of  the  country,  and 
might  have  passed  my  time  comfortably  enough,  could  I 
have  accommodated  myself  to  their  manners  and  religion, 
and  forgot  my  native  land.  I  saved  all  I  could,  in  order  to 
purchase  my  freedom,  but  the  ransom  was  so  high  I  had 
little  prospect  of  being  able  to  do  it  for  some  years  to  come. 
A  circumstance,  however,  happened,  which  brought  it  about 
at  once.  Some  civilians  one  night  laid  a  plot  to  murder  my 
master  and  plunder  his  house.  I  slept  in  a  little  shed  in 
the  garden  where  the  tools  lay,  and  being  awakened  by  a 
noise,  I  saw  four  men  break  through  the  fence,  and  walk 
up  an  alley  towards  the  house.  I  crept  out  with  a  spade 
in  my  hand,  and  silently  followed  them.  They  made  a  hole 
with  instruments  in  the  house  wall  big  enough  for  a  m  .n 
to  enter  in  at.  Two  of  them  had  got  in,  and  the  third  was 
beginning  to  enter,  when  I  rushed  forward,  and  with  a  blow 
of  my  spade  clove  the  skull  of  one  of  the  robbers,  and  gave 
the  other  such  a  stroke  on  the  shoulder  as  disabled  him.  I 
then  made  a  loud  outcry  to  alarm  the  family.  My  master 
and  his  son,  who  lay  in  the  house,  got  up,  and  having  let 
me  in,  we  secured  the  two  others,  after  a  sharp  conflict,  in 
which  I  received  a  severe  wound  with  a  dagger.  My 
master,  who  looked  upon  me  as  his  preserver,  had  all  pos- 
sible care  taken  of  me,  and  as  soon  as  I  was  cured  made  me 
a  present  of  my  liberty.  He  would  fain  have  kept  me  with 
him,  but  my  mind  was  so  much  bent  on  returning  to  my 
native  country,  that  I  immediately  set  out  to  the  nearest  sea- 
port, and  took  my  passage  in  a  vessel  going  to  Gibraltar. 
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"Erom  this  place  I  returned  in  the  first  ship  for  Eng- 
land. As  soon  as  we  arrived  in  the  Downs,  and  I  was  re- 
joicing at  the  sight  of  the  white  cliffs,  a  man-of-war's  boat 
came  on  board,  andpressed  into  the  king's  service  all  of  us  who 
were  seamen.  I  could  not  but  think  it  hard  that  this  should 
be  my  welcome  at  home  after  a  long  slavery,  but  there  was 
no  remedy.  I  resolved  to  do  my  duty  in  my  station,  and 
leave  the  rest  to  Providence.  I  was  abroad  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  war  and  saw  many  a  stout  fellow  sink  under 
disease  and  despondence.  My  knowledge  of  seamanship 
got  me  promoted  to  the  post  of  a  petty  officer,  and  at  the 
peace  I  was  paid  off,  and  received  a  pretty  sum  for  wages 
and  prize  money.  With  this  I  set  off  for  London.  I  had 
experienced  too  much  distress  from  want  to  be  inclined  to 
squander  away  my  money,  so  I  put  it  into  a  banker's  hands, 
and  began  to  look  out  for  some  new  way  of  life. 

"  Unfortunately,  there  were  some  things  of  which  I  had 
no  more  experience  than  a  child,  and  the  tricks  of  London 
were  among  these.  An  advertisement  offering  extraordinary 
advantages  to  a  partner  in  a  commercial  concern  who  would 
bring  a  small  capital,  tempted  me  to  make  inquiries  about 
the  matter,  and  I  was  soon  cajoled,  by  a  plausible,  artful 
fellow,  to  venture  my  whole  stock  in  it.  The  business  was 
a  manufacture,  about  which  I  knew  nothing  at  all ;  but  as 
I  was  not  afraid  of  my  labour,  set  about  working  as  they 
directed  me  with  great  diligence,  and  thought  all  was  going  on 
prosperously.  One  morning  on  coming  to  the  office  I  found 
my  partners  decamped,  and  the  same  day  I  was  arrested  for 
a  considerable  sum  due  by  the  partnership.  It  was  in  vain 
for  me  to  think  of  getting  bail,  so  I  was  obliged  to  go  to 
prison.  Here  I  should  have  been  half  starved,  but  for  my 
Moorish  trade  of  mat-making,  by  the  help  of  which  I  bet- 
tered my  condition  for  some  months,  when  the  creditors, 
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finding  nothing  could  be  got  out  of  me,  suffered  me  to  be 
set  at  liberty. 

I  was  now  in  the  wide  world  without  a  farthing  or  a 
friend,  and  I  thanked  God  that  I  had  health  and  limbs  left. 
I  did  not  choose  to  trust  the  sea  again,  but  preferred  my 
other  new  trade  of  gardening,  so  I  applied  to  a  nurseryman 
near  town,  and  was  received  as  a  day  labourer.  I  set  my- 
self cheerfully  to  work,  taking  care  to  be  in  the  grounds  the 
first  man  in  the  morning  and  the  last  at  night.  I  ac- 
quainted my  employer  with  all  the  practices  I  had  observed 
in  Morocco,  and  got  him,  in  return,  to  instruct  me  in  his 
own.  In  time  I  came  to  be  considered  as  a  skilful  work- 
man, and  was  advanced  to  higher  wages.  My  affairs  were 
in  a  flourishing  state.  I  was  well  fed,  and  comfortably 
lodged,  and  saved  money  into  the  bargain.  About  this 
time  I  fell  in  company  with  a  young  woman  at  service,  very 
notable  and  well  behaved,  who  seemed  well  qualified  for  a 
wife  to  a  working  man.  I  ventured  to  make  an  offer  to  her, 
which  proved  not  disagreeable,  and  after  we  had  calculated 
a  little  how  we  were  to  live,  we  married.  I  took  a  cottage 
with  an  acre  or  two  of  land  to  it,  and  my  wife's  savings 
furnished  our  house  and  bought  a  cow.  All  my  leisure 
time  I  spent  upon  my  piece  of  ground,  which  I  made  very 
productive,  and  the  profits  of  the  cow,  with  my  wrages,  sup- 
ported us  very  well.  No  mortal,  I  think,  could  be  happier 
than  I  was  after  a  hard  day's  work,  by  my  own  fireside,  with 
my  wife  beside  me,  and  our  little  infant  on  my  knee. 

"  An  advertisement  offering  extraordinary  advantages  to  a 
partner  in  a  commercial  concern  who  could  bring  a  small 
capital,  tempted  me  to  make  inquiry  about  the  matter,  and  I 
iv as  soon  cajoled,  ~by  a  plausible,  artful  fellow ',  to  venture  my 
whole  stock  in  it." 
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PERSEVERANCE   AGAINST   FORTUNE. 

PAET   IT. 

AFTEE  this  way  of  life  had  lasted  two  or  three  years,  a 
gentleman  who  had  dealt  largely  with  my  master  for  young 
plants,  asked  him  if  he  could  recommend  an  honest,  indus- 
trious man  for  a  tenant  upon  some  land  that  he  had  lately 
taken  in  from  the  sea.  My  master,  willing  to  do  me  a 
kindness,  mentioned  me.  I  was  tempted  by  the  proposal, 
and  going  down  to  view  the  premises,  I  took  a  farm  upon  a 
lease  at  a  low  rent,  and  removed  my  family  and  goods  to  it 
one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  London.  There  was 
ground  enough  for  the  money,  but  much  was  left  to  be  done 
for.  it  in  draining,  manuring,  and  fencing.  Then  it  required 
more  stock  than  I  was  able  to  furnish  ;  so,  though  unwilling, 
I  was  obliged  to  borrow  some  money  of  my  landlord,  who 
let  me  have  it  at  moderate  interest.  I  began  with  a  good 
heart,  and  worked  late  and  early  to  put  things  in  the  best 
condition.  My  first  misfortune  was  that  the  place  proved 
unhealthy  to  us.  I  fell  into  a  lingering  ague,  which  pulled 
me  down  much,  and  hindered  my  business.  My  wife  got  a 
slow  fever,  and  so  did  our  eldest  child.  The  poor  child 
died,  and  what  with  grief  and  illness  my  wife  had  much  ado 
to  recover.  Then  the  rot  got  among  my  sheep,  and  carried 
off  the  best  part  of  my  stock.  I  bors  up  against  distress  as 
well  as  I  could,  and,  by  the  kindness  of  my  landlord,  was 
able  to  bring  things  tolerably  round  again.  "We  regained 
our  health,  and  began  to  be  seasoned  to  the  climate.  As  we 
were  cheering  ourselves  with  the  prospect  of  better  times, 
a  dreadful  storm  arose — it  was  one  night  in  February ;  I 
shall  never  forget  it, — and  drove  the  spring  tide  with  such 
fury  against  our  sea-banks  that  they  ga,ve  way.  The  water 
rushed  in  with  such  force  that  all  was  presently  at  sea. 
Two  hours  before  daylight  I  was  awakened  by  the  noise  of 
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the  waves  dashing  against  our  house,  and  bursting  in  at  the 
door.  My  wife  had  been  ill  about  a  month,  and  she  and  I, 
and  the  two  children,  slept  on  a  ground  floor.  We  had  just 
time  to  carry  the  children  up- stairs  before  all  was  afloat  in 
the  room.  When  day  appeared  we  could  see  nothing  from 
the  windows  but  water.  All  the  out-houses,  ricks,  and 
utensils  were  swept  away,  and  all  the  cattle  and  sheep 
drowned.  The  sea  kept  rising,  and  the  force  of  the  current 
bore  so  hard  against  our  house,  that  we  thought  every 
moment  it  must  fall.  We  clasped  our  babies  to  our  breasts, 
and  expected  nothing  but  present  death.  At  length  we 
spied  a  boat  coming  to  us.  With  a  good  deal  of  difficulty 
it  got  under  our  window  and  took  us  in,  with  a  servant-maid 
and  boy.  A  few  clothes  was  all  the  property  we  saved,  and 
we  had  not  left  the  house  half  an  hour  before  it  fell,  and  in 
a  minute  nothing  was  to  be  seen  of  it.  Not  only  the  farm- 
house, but  the  farm  itself  was  gone. 

"  I  was  now  again  a  ruined  man,  and,  what  was  worse,  I 
had  three  partners  in  my  ruin.  My  wife  and  I  looked  at 
one  another,  and  then  at  our  little  ones,  and  wept.  Neither 
of  us  had  a  word  of  comfort  to  say.  At  last,  thought  I, 
this  country  is  not  Morocco,  however.  Here  are  good  souls 
that  will  pity  our  case,  and  perhaps  relieve  us.  Then  I 
have  a  character  and  a  pair  of  hands.  Things  are  bad,  but 
they  might  have  been  worse.  I  took  my  wife  by  the  hand, 
and  knelt  down ; — she  did  the  same.  I  thanked  G-od  for 
His  mercy  in  saving  our  lives,  and  prayed  that  He  would 
continue  to  protect  us.  We  rose  up  with  lightened  hearts, 
and  were  able  to  talk  calmly  about  our  condition.  It  was 
my  desire  to  return  to  my  former  master,  the  nurseryman  ; 
but  how  to  convey  my  family  so  far  without  money  was 
the  difficulty.  Indeed,  I  was  much  worse  than  nothing,  for 
I  owed  a  good  deal  to  my  landlord.  He  came  down  upon 
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the  news  of  the  misfortune,  and,  though  his  own  losses  were 
heavy,  he  not  only  forgave  my  debt  and  released  me  from 
all  obligations,  but  made  me  a  small  present.  Some  cha- 
ritable neighbours  did  the  like,  but  I  was  most  of  all  af- 
fected by  the  kindness  of  our  late  maidservant,  who  insisted 
upon  our  accepting  of  a  crown,  which  she  had  saved  out  of 
her  wages.  Poor  soul !  we  had  always  treated  her  as  one 
of  ourselves,  and  she  felt  for  us  like  one. 

"  As  soon  as  we  had  got  some  necessaries,  and  the  weather 
was  tolerable,  we  set  out  on  our  long  march.  My  wife  car- 
ried her  infant  in  her  arms.  I  took  the  bigger  child  on  my 
back,  and  a  bundle  of  clothes  in  my  hand.  We  could  walk 
but  a  few  miles  a  day,  but  we  now  and  then  got  a  lift  in  an 
empty  waggon  or  cart,  which  was  a  great  help  to  us.  One 
day  we  met  with  a  farmer  returning  with  his  team  from 
market,  who  let  us  ride,  and  entered  into  conversation  with 
me.  I  told  him  of  my  adventures,  by  which  he  seemed 
much  interested,  and  learning  that  I  was  skilled  in  managing 
trees,  he  acquainted  me  that  a  nobleman  in  his  neighbour- 
hood was  making  great  plantations,  and  would  very  likely 
be  glad  to  engage  me,  and  he  offered  to  carry  us  to  the 
place.  As  all  I  was  seeking  was  a  living  by  my  labour,  I 
thought  the  sooner  I  got  it  the  better,  so  I  thankfully  ac- 
cepted his  offer.  He  took  us  to  the  nobleman's  steward, 
and  made  known  our  case.  The  steward  wrote  to  my  old 
master  for  a  character,  and  receiving  a  favourable  one,  lie 
hired  me  as  a  principal  manager  of  a  new  plantation,  and 
settled  me  and  my  family  in  a  snug  cottage  near  it.  He 
advanced  us  somewhat  for  a  little  furniture  and  present 
sustenance,  and  we  had  once  more  a  home.  O  sir !  how 
many  blessings  are  contained  in  that  word  to  those  who 
have  known  the  want  of  it ! 

"I  entered  upon  my  new  employment  with   as   much 
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satisfaction  as  if  I  was  taking  possession  of  an  estate.  My 
wife  had  enough  to  do  in  taking  care  of  the  house  and 
children,  so  it  lay  with  me  to  provide  for  all,  and  I  may  say 
that  I  was  not  idle.  Besides  my  weekly  pay  from  the 
steward,  I  contrived  to  make  a  little  money  at  leisure  times 
by  pruning  and  dressing  gentlemen's  fruit  trees.  I  was  al- 
lowed a  piece  of  waste  ground  behind  the  house  for  a  garden, 
and  I  spent  a  good  deal  of  labour  in  bringing  it  into  order. 
My  old  master  sent  me  down  for  a  present  some  choice 
young  trees  and  flower-roots,  which  I  planted,  and  they 
throve  wonderfully.  Things  went  on  almost  as  well  as  I 
could  desire.  The  situation  being  dry  and  healthy,  my  wife 
recovered  her  lost  bloom,  and  the  children  sprung  up  like 
my  plants.  I  began  to  hope  that  I  was  almost  out  of  reach 
of  further  misfortune ;  but  it  was  not  so  ordered. 

"  I  had  been  three  years  in  this  situation,  and  increased 
my  family  with  another  child,  when  my  lord  died.  He  was 
succeeded  by  a  very  dissipated  young  man,  deep  in  debt, 
who  presently  put  a  stop  to  the  planting  and  improving  of 
the  estate,  and  sent  orders  to  turn  off  all  the  workmen. 
This  was  a  great  blow  to  me ;  however,  I  still  hoped  to 
keep  my  little  house  and  garden,  and  I  thought  I  could 
then  maintain  myself  as  a  nurseryman  and  gardener.  But 
a  new  steward  was  sent  down  to  rack  the  tenants  to  the 
utmost.  He  asked  me  as  much  for  the  rent  of  the  place  as 
if  I  had  found  the  garden  ready  made  to  my  hands ;  and 
when  I  told  him  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  pay  it,  he  gave 
me  notice  to  quit  immediately.  He  would  neither  suffer  me 
to  take  away  my  trees  and  plants,  nor  allow  me  anything 
for  them.  His  view,  I  found,  was  to  put  in  a  favourite  of 
his  own,  and  set  him  up  at  my  expense.  I  remonstrated 
against  this  cruel  injustice,  but  could  obtain  nothing  but 
hard  words.  As  I  saw  it  would  be  the  ruin  of  ine  to  be 
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turned  one  in  that  manner,  I  determined,  rather  hastily,  to 
go  up  to  London,  and  plead  my  cause  with  my  new  lord. 
I  took  a  sorrowful  leave  of  my  family,  and,  walking  to  thu 
next  market  town,  I  got  a  place  on  the  outside  of  the  stage 
coach.  When  we  were  within  thirty  or  forty  miles  of  Lon- 
don, the  coachman  overturned  the  coach,  and  I  pitched 
directly  on  my  head,  and  was  taken  up  senseless.  Nobody 
knew  anything  about  me,  so  I  was  carried  to  the  next  vil- 
lage, where  the  overseer  had  me  taken  to  the  parish  work- 
house.  Here  I  lay  a  fortnight,  much  neglected,  before  I 
came  to  my  senses.  As  soon  as  I  became  sensible  of  my  con- 
dition, I  was  almost  distracted  in  thinking  of  the  distress 
my  poor  wife  must  be  under  on  my  account,  not  hearing 
anything  of  me.  I  lay  another  fortnight  before  I  was  fit 
to  travel,  for,  besides  the  hurt  in  my  head,  I  had  a  broken 
collar-bone,  and  several  bruises.  My  money  had  somehow 
all  got  out  of  my  pocket,  and  I  had  no  other  means  of 
getting  away  than  by  being  passed  to  my  own  parish. 
I  returned  in  sad  plight  indeed,  and  found  my  wife  very  ill 
in  bed.  My  children  were  crying  about  her,  and  almost 
starving.  We  should  now  have  been  quite  lost,  had  I  not 
raised  a  little  money  by  selling  our  furniture ;  for  I  was  yet 
unable  to  work.  As  soon  as  my  wife  was  somewhat  re- 
covered, we  were  forced  to  quit  our  house.  I  cried  like  a 
child  on  leaving  my  blooming  garden  and  flourishing  planta- 
tions, and  was  almost  tempted  to  demolish  them,  rather 
than  another  should  unjustly  reach  the  fruit  of  my  labours. 
But  I  checked  myself,  and  I  am  glad  I  did.  We  took 
lodgings  in  a  neighbouring  village,  and  I  went  round  among, 
the  gentlemen  of  the  country  to  see  if  I  could  get  a  little  em- 
ployment. In  the  meantime  the  former  steward  came  down 
to  settle  accounts  with  his  successor,  and  was  much  con- 
cerned to  find  me  in  such  a  situation.  He  was  a  very  able  and 
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honest  man,  and  had  been  engaged  by  another  nobleman 
to  superintend  a  large  improvable  estate  in  a  distant  part 
of  the  kingdom.  He  told  me  if  I  would  try  my  fortune 
with  him  once  more,  he  would  endeavour  to  procure  me  a 
new  settlement.  I  had  nothing  to  lose,  and  therefore  was 
willing  enough  to  run  any  hazard,  but  I  was  destitute  of 
means  to  convey  my  family  to  such  a  distance.  My  good 
friend,  who  was  much  provoked  at  the  injustice  of  the  new 
steward,  said  so  much  to  him,  that  he  brought  him  to  make 
me  an  allowance  for  my  garden  ;  and  with  that  I  was  enabled 
to  make  another  removal.  It  was  to  the  place  I  now  in- 
habit. 

"  "When  I  came  here,  sir,  all  this  farm  was  a  naked  com- 
mon, and  like  that  you  crossed  in  coming.  My  lord  got  an 
enclosure  bill  for  this  part  of  it,  and  the  steward  divided  it 
into  different  farms,  and  let  it  on  improving  leases  to 
several  tenants.  A  dreary  spot  to  be  sure  it  looked  at  first, 
enough  to  sink  a  man's  heart  to  sit  down  upon  it.  I  had 
a  little  unfinished  cottage  given  me  to  live  in,  and,  as  I  had 
nothing  to  stock  a  farm,  I  was  for  many  years  head  labourer 
and  planter  about  the  new  enclosures.  By  very  hard  work- 
ing and  saving,  together  with  a  little  help,  I  was  at  length 
enabled  to  take  a  small  part  of  the  ground  I  now  occupy. 
I  had  various  discouragements,  from  bad  seasons  and  other 
accidents.  One  year  the  distemper  carried  off  four  out  of 
seven  cows  that  I  kept ;  another  year  I  lost  two  of  my  best 
horses.  A  high  wind  once  almost  entirely  destroyed  an 
orchard  I  had  just  planted,  and  blew  down  my  biggest  barn. 
But  I  was  too  much  used  to  misfortunes  to  be  easily  dis- 
heartened, and  my  way  always  was  to  set  about  repairing 
them  in  the  best  manner  I  could,  and  leave  the  rest  to 
heaven.  This  method  seems  to  have  answered  at  last.  I 
have  now  gone  on  many  years  in  a  course  of  continued 
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prosperity,  adding  field  to  field,  increasing  my  stock,  and 
bringing  up  a  numerous  family  with  credit.  My  dear  wife, 
who  was  my  faithful  partner  through  so  much  distress,  con- 
tinues to  share  my  prosperous  state ;  and  few  couples  in  the 
kingdom,  I  believe,  have  more  cause  to  be  thankful  for  their 
lot.  This,  sir,  is  my  history.  You  see  it  contains  nothing 
very  extraordinary,  but  if  it  impresses  on  the  mind  of  this 
young  gentleman  the  maxim  that  patience  and  perseverance 
will  scarcely  fail  of  a  good  issue  in  the  end,  the  time  you 
have  spent  in  listening  to  it  will  not  entirely  be  lost." 

Mr.  Carleton  thanked  the  good  farmer  very  heartily  for 
the  amusement  and  instruction  he  had  afforded  them,  and 
took  leave  with  many  expressions  of  regard.  Theodore  and 
he  walked  home,  talking  by  the  way  of  what  they  had  heard. 

Next  morning  Mr.  C.,  looking  out  of  the  window,  saw 
Theodore  hard  at  work  in  his  garden.  He  was  carefully 
disinterring  his  buried  flowers,  trimming  and  cleaning  them, 
and  planting  them  anew.  He  had  got  the  gardener  to  cut 
a  slip  of  the  broken  rose-tree,  and  set  it  in  the  middle  to 
give  it  a  chance  for  growing.  By  noon  everything  was  laid 
smooth  and  neat,  and  the  bed  was  well  filled.  All  its  splen- 
dour, indeed,  was  gone  for  the  present,  but  it  seemed  in  a 
hopeful  way  to  revive  again.  Theodore  looked  with 
pleasure  over  his  work ;  but  his  father  felt  more  pleasure  in 
witnessing  the  first-fruits  of  Farmer  Hardman's  story. 

"  This,  sir,  is  my  history.  You  see  it  contains  nothing  very 
extraordinary,  but  if  it  impresses  on  the  mind  of  this  young 
gentleman  the  maxim  that  patience  and  perseverance  will 
scarcely  fail  of  a  good  issue  in  the  end,  the  time  you  have 
spent  in  listening  to  it  will  not  entirely  be  lost" 
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CASABIANCA. 

[In  the  battle  of  the  Nile  the  French  ship  L?  Orient  caught 
fire  and  exploded.  Casabianca  was  the  son  of  the  French 
Admiral.  He  remained  at  his  post  in  obedience  to  the 
orders  of  his  father,  and  so  perished.] 

THE  boy  stood  on  the  burning  deck, 

Whence  all  but  him  had  fled ; 
The  flame,  that  lit  the  battle's  wreck, 

Shone  round  him — o'er  the  dead. 
Yet  beautiful  and  bright  he  stood, 

As  born  to  rule  the  storm ; 
A  creature  of  heroic  blood,     . 

A  proud  though  child-like  form! 

The  flames  rolled  on — he  would  not  go 

Without  his  father's  word  ; — 
That  father,  faint  in  death  below 

His  voice  no  longer  heard. 
He  called  aloud  :  "Say,  father!  say, 

If  yet  my  task  is  done  ?  " 
He  knew  not  that  the  chieftain  lay 

Unconscious  of  his  son. 

" Speak,  father!  "  once  again  he  cried, 

"  If  I  may  yet  he  gone  ! 
And  " — but  the  booming  shots  replied, 

And  fast  the  flames  rolled  on. 
Upon  his  brow  he  felt  their  breath, 

And  in  his  waving  hair, 
And  looked  from  that  lone  post  of  death, 

In  still,  yet  brave  despair ; 
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And  shouted  but  once  more  aloud, 

"  My  father !  must  I  stay  ?  " 
"While  o'er  him  fast,  through  sail  and  shroud, 

The  wreathing  fires  made  way : 
They  wrapped  the  ship  in  splendour  wild, 

They  caught  the  flag  on  high, 
And  streamed  above  the  gallant  child, 

Like  banners  in  the  sky. 

There  came  a  burst  of  thunder  sound, — 

The  boy ! — oh  !  where  was  he  ? 
Ask  of  the  winds,  that  far  around 

With  fragments  strewed  the  sea  ! 
With  mastj  and  helm,  and  pennon  fair, 

That  well  had  borne  their  part — 
But  the  noblest  thing  that  perished  there, 

Was  that  young  faithful  heart! 


THE  LAB  DUES  OF  HEECULES. 

A  GBEEK  LEGEND. 

PAKT  I. 

HEBCTJLES  was  very  big  when  quite  a  child ;  and  he  ate  a 
great  deal  of  meat  and  bread,  but  no  sweet  things.  He 
learned  to  write  and  to  read,  and  to  ride  and  to  drive  a 
chariot,  and  to  shoot  with  a  bow  and  arrow,  and  to  hurl  a 
javelin  ;  and  to  wrestle,  and  to  fight  with  the  cestus ;  and  a 
good  centaur  called  Chiron  taught  him  to  know  the  stars, 
and  plants,  and  herbs,  and  beasts,  and  told  him  all  about 
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them ;  and  Hercules  liked  to  listen  to  all  this,  and  remem- 
bered it,  and  learned  fast.  Hercules  was  very  good-natured, 
but  he  had  the  fault  that  when  he  was  angry  he  became 
quite  furious,  and  did  a  great  deal  of  mischief ;  he  was  very 
sorry  for  it  afterwards,  and  cried  bitterly ;  but  then  it  was 
too  late,  and  he  could  not  mend  it. 

•  #  *  *  #  #  # 

At  this  time  [when  Hercules  was  grown  up]  the  Thebans 
had  to  give  a  hundred  oxen  every  year  to  the  king  of  the 
Minyans ;  now  Hercules  did  not  choose  his  town  to  be 
tributary,  and  when  the  king  of  the  Minyans  sent  heralds 
to  demand  the  oxen,  Hercules  drove  them  away.  Then 
King  Erginus  marched  on  Thebes  with  a  great  army.  Now 
the  king  of  Thebes,  whose  name  was  Creon,  was  cowardly, 
and  had  no  heart  to  meet  the  enemy ;  that,  indeed,  was  the 
reason  of  his  paying  the  tribute. 

So  he  made  Hercules  commander,  at  which  the  Thebans 
greatly  rejoiced,  and  their  courage  for  the  war  was  very 
much.  And  Hercules  and  the  Thebans  were  victorious 
over  the  enemy,  and  killed  King  Erginus ;  and  the  Min- 
yans were  obliged  in  their  turn,  to  give  two  hundred  oxen 
to  the  Thebans  every  year.  Then  Creon  gave  Hercules  his 
daughter  Megara  for  a  wife,  and  she  bore  him  three  child- 
ren, and  he  lived  happily  at  Thebes  for  a  few  years.  But 
Juno  afflicted  him  with  raving  madness,  so  that  he  fancied 
his  children  were  wild  beasts,  and  took  his  bow  and  shot 
them; 'and  when  he  had  done  it  he  saw  that  they  were  his 
own  children,  and  would  not  be  comforted,  but  ran  out  into 
the  woods. 

Now,  when  the  ancients  did  not  know  what  to  do  they 
went  to  the  oracles,  and  asked  Apollo  for  counsel.  The 
oracles  were  temples  inhabited  by  priests  or  priestesses,  of 
whom  people  asked  questions,  to  which  Apollo  told  them  the 
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answers ;  and  when  a  king  wished  to  declare  war,  he  first 
sent  to  consult  the  oracle,  and  if  Apollo  told  him  he  would 
be  beaten  he  let  the  war  alone.  The  best  oracle  was  at 
Delphi,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Parnassus,  where  a  priestess 
called  the  Pythia  sat  in  the  temple  on  a  tripod,  and  gave 
answers  to  all  who  came  to  ask  ;  and  when  those  who  had 
consulted  it  were  obedient  to  the  oracle,  and  successful  in 
their  undertakings,  they  gave  beautiful  things  of  gold,  or 
silver,  or  bronze  to  the  temple,  which  was  quite  filled  with 
presents  of  this  sort.  The  unhappy  Hercules  went  to  Del- 
phi, and  asked  the  Pythia  what  he  should  do  in  his  great 
grief  at  having  killed  his  children  :  and  the  Pythia  told  him 
to  go  to  the  city  of  Tiryns,  and  serve  King  Eurystheus  with 
patience  and  submission,  and  do  all  that  he  would  command 
him.  She  said  that  Eurystheus  would  order  him  to  en- 
counter twelve  combats,  all  so  terrible  that  he  would  be  in 
danger  of  perishing  in  each  ;  but  that  if  he  had  courage  and 
endurance  the  gods  would  help  him,  and  that  when  he  had 
achieved  the  twelve  labours  he  would  be  happy  again,  and 
after  his  death  he  would  become  a  god. 

Now  King  Eurystheus  was  wicked  and  cruel,  and  had  no 
courage,  and  he  hated  all  who  did  noble  and  generous  things ; 
nevertheless,  Hercules  went  patiently  to  Tiryns,  and  came 
before  King  Eurystheus,  and  told  him  that  Apollo  had 
commanded  him  by  the  Pythia  to  serve  him,  and  that  he 
was  ready  to  do  whatever  he  should  order.  Then  King 
Eurystheus  told  him  to  go  to  Nemea  and  kill  the  lion. 
Nemea  was  a  valley  filled  with  thick  wood,  between  high 
mountains,  in  the  land  of  Eurystheus ;  and  in  this  wood 
lived  a  fierce  lion,  whose  skin  was  so  thick  and  tough  that 
no  iron  could  wound  him ;  and  when  the  shepherds  hurled 
spears  at  him,  they  fell  without  hurting  him,  and  he  flew 
at  the  shepherds  and  tore  them  to  "pieces.  Hercules  went 
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and  stood  behind  a  tree,  that  the  lion  might  not  see  him 
while  he  took  aim ;  and  the  lion  came  with  his  mouth  and 
his  mane  covered  with  blood,  for  he  had  just  been  eating  a 
bull,  and  he  licked  his  jaws  with  his  great  red  tongue  and 
roared ;  and  when  he  roared  it  sounded  like  thunder,  and 
the  earth  shook,  and  he  lashed  his  sides  with  his  tail.  Then 
Hercules  shot  an  arrow  at  him  ;  but  it  rebounded  from  the 
lion's  hide.  He  shot  again,  but  with  no  better  success, 
though  he  could  send  an  arrow  through  an  armed  man.  In 
a  minute  the  lion  caught  sight  of  Hercules;  then  he 
crouched  down  close  to  the  earth,  and  sprang  at  him ;  but 
Hercules  wrapped  his  mantle  round  his  left  arm  to  keep 
the  lion  off,  and  in  his  right  hand  he  held  a  huge  club  which 
he  had  hewed  down  in  the  forest.  With  this  he  struck  the 
lion  on  the  head.  Then  Hercules  seized  him  by  the  neck, 
and  strangled  him  in  his  arms,  while  he  stood  upon  his 
hinder  paws.  As  soon  as  the  lion  was  dead  he  skinned  him, 
and  he  put  the  skin  round  his  neck  by  the  fore  paws.  His 
club  was  broken  on  the  lion's  head,  so  he  cut  another  in  the 
forest,  and  ever  after  he  wore  the  lion's  skin  and  carried  a 
huge  club. 

Then  Hercules  went  back  to  Tiryns,  and  sent  the  king 
word  that  the  Nemean  lion  was  dead ;  and  when  Eurystheus 
heard  this,  he  was  excessively  afraid  of  him,  and  he  had  a 
chamber  all  of  brass  made  underground,  in  which  he  shut 
himself  up  whenever  Hercules  was  there;  and  there  was  a 
grated  window  in  the  chamber,  and  through  this  he  spoke 
to  Hercules,  and  commanded  him  to  go  to  Lerna  and  kill 
•the  hydra.  The  hydra  was  a  great  serpent  with  nine  heads, 
as  long  as  a  ship,  and  it  lived  in  the  marsh  at  Lerna.  So 
Hercules  mounted  his  chariot,  and  his  friend  lolaus  drove 
the  horses,  and  they  went  to  Lerna.  When  the  hydra  saw 
Hercules  she  crawled  away  and  hid  herself  in  a  hole  under 
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the  earth  •,  but  Hercules  took  an  arrow,  and  wound  tow 
round  it,  and  dipped  it  in  pitch  and  brimstone,  and  shot  it 
into  the  hole.  Then  the  hydra  rushed  out  to  attack  Her- 
cules, and  he  sei/ed  her  with  one  hand  round  the  neck,  just 
where  her  nine  heads  grew,  while  she  twisted  her  long  tail 
round  his  leg.  Hercules  struck  her  heads  with  his  club ; 
but  for  every  head  he  destroyed  there  instantly  grew  two 
fresh  one?.  There  came  also  a  frightful  huge  lobster,  which 
pinched  Hercules  and  held  his  legs  fast  with  its  claws,  for 
it  was  a  friend  of  the  hydra's,  and  wanted  to  help  her;  but 
Hercules  crushed  it  with  his  other  foot.  And  he  went  on 
knocking  off  the  hydra's  heads,  and  fresh  ones  kept  con- 
stantly growing,  and  he  never  could  have  conquered  her  if 
it  had  not  been  for  his  friend  lolaus,  who  cut  down  some 
trees  and  made  a  great  fire,  and  brought  burning  brands 
from  it,  with  which  he  seared  the  heads  as  Hercules  crushed 
them,  so  that  no  others  grew  up.  When  all  the  heads  were 
destroyed,  and  the  hydra  was  dead,  Hercules  dipped  his 
arrows  in  her  blood,  which  was  so  poisonous,  that  if  his 
arrows  only  scratched  the  skin  of  man  or  beast,  they  died. 
This  was  the  second  labour. 

After  this,  Eurystheus  ordered  him  to  catch  the  Cery- 
nian  stag,  and  bring  it  him  alive.  Now  this  stag  had  golden 
horns,  and  ran  so  fast  that  no  horse  or  hound  could  over- 
take it.  But  Hercules  was  as  swift  as  he  was  strong,  and 
he  ran  after  the  stag  for  a  whole  year,  till  he  caught  it. 
Then  he  carried  it  on  his  back  to  Tiryns.  And  this  was  the 
third  labour. 

Next  Eurystheus  commanded  Hercules  to  bring  him  the 
wild  boar  of  Erymanthus  alive.  Erymanthus  is  a  mountain 
in  Arcadia,  and  this  wild  boar  lived  there,  and  laid  waste  the 
gardens  and  cornfields  all  round  ;  and  when  the  people  went 
out  to  attack  him,  he  rushed  upon  them  and  threw  them 
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down,  and  tore  them  witn  ms  great  tusks,  so  that  they 
died.  So  Hercules  went  to  Erymanthus,  and  he  thought 
the  wild  boar  would  come  and  attack  him  as  it  did  all  other 
hunters,  and  then  he  could  catch  it;  but  the  boar  was 
afraid  of  him,  and  ran  away.  Hercules  ran  after  it,  and 
the  boar,  in  its  fright,  jumped  into  a  deep  chasm  full  of 
snow;  for  the  deep  snow  always  lies  on  the  mountains  of 
Arcadia  as  ifc  does  on  the  Alps.  Then  Hercules  made  a 
noose  of  strong  rope,  and  threw  it  round  the  wild  boar's 
legs  and  drew  it  up,  and  threw  it  over  his  shoulders  and 
carried  it  to  Tiryns.  The  boar  lay  on  its  back  with  its 
legs  in  the  air,  and  grunted,  and  kicked,  and  struggled,  but 
could  not  get  away.  This  was  the  fourth  labour. 

Then  Eurystheus  ordered  him  to  cleanse  the  stable  of 
Augeas  in  a  single  day,  Now  Augeas  was  king  of  Elis,  and 
had  three  thousand  oxen,  which  were  driven  every  evening 
into  a  huge  court  surrounded  by  a  wall  and  rows  of  vaulted 
stalls ;  but  the  servants  of  King  Augeas  were  lazy,  and  let 
the  dung  lie  till  it  was  so  deep  that  the  cattle  could  no 
longer  get  into  the  stalls,  and  it  would  have  taken  a  whole 
year  of  constant  work  to  dig  it  up  and  cart  it  away.  So 
Hercules  dug  a  deep  ditch  up  to  the  wall  of  the  courtyard, 
and  broke  a  large  hole  in  the  wall ;  then  he  led  the  water  of 
two  mountain  torrents  into  the  ditch,  so  that  it  all  ran  into 
the  court ;  next  he  broke  another  hole  in  the  wall  opposite 
the  ditch,  and  through  that  all  the  water  ran  out  again,  and 
by  the  end  of  the  day  the  whole  court  was  quite  clean. 
Now  this  was  the  fifth  labour. 

Eurystheus  next  bade  him  drive  away  the  birds  out  of 
the  marsh  Stymphalus.  Now  these  birds  had  beaks  and 
claws  of  iron  like  the  harpies,  and  they  tore  men  and  beasts 
to  pieces,  and  when  they  had  eaten  them  they  flew  back 
into  the  marsh.  This  marsh  looked  like  a  great  lake,  only 
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that  many  large  trees  grew  in  it :  no  one  could  go  on  it  in 
a  boat,  because,  instead  of  water,  it  was  all  thick  mud ; 
neither  could  anybody  walk  there,  because  the  mud  was  so 
deep  that  they  would  have  sunk  in  it.  So  you  see  even 
Hercules  could  not  have  driven  away  the  wicked  birds  if 
the  good  Vulcan  had  not  helped  him,  and  made  a  brazen 
rattle  and  given  it  to  him.  Hercules  took  the  rattle  and 
went  and  stood  on  a  hill  by  the  marsh,  and  turned  it,  and 
it  made  such  a  terrible  noise  that  the  birds  were  frightened, 
and  all  flew  away.  Hercules  took  his  bow  and  arrows  and 
killed  several  of  them,  and  the  rest  flew  far  beyond  the 
sea,  and  never  came  back  again.  And  this  was  the  sixth 
labour. 

Eurystheus  then  commanded  him  to  bring  the  savage 
bull  from  Crete.  So  Hercules  went  in  a  ship  to  Crete,  and 
asked  Minos,  the  king  of  the  island,  for  leave  to  catch  the 
bull,  which  Minos  gave  him  willingly  enough,  for  the  bull 
devastated  the  country,  and  no  one  dared  to  attack  it. 
But  Hercules  seized  it  by  the  horns  and  dragged  it  on 
board  the  ship,  and  sailed  back  to  the  Peloponnesus,  and 
took  the  bull  to  Tiryns.  This  was  the  seventh  labour. 

The  Icing  tlien  commanded  Hercules  to  bring  the  savage 
lull  from  Crete.  So  lie  went  in  a  ship  to  Crete,  and  asked 
Minos,  the  king  of  the  island,  for  leave  to  catch  the  lull, 
which  Minos  gave  him  willingly  enough,  for  the  lull  de- 
vastated the  country,  and  no  one  dared  to  attack  it.  But 
Hercules  seized  it  ly  the  horns,  and  dragged  it  on  board  the 
ship,  and  sailed  lack  to  the  Peloponnesus,  and  took  the  lull 
to  Tiryns.  This  was  the  seventh  labour. 
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THE  LABOUES  OP  HEECULES. 
PART  II. 

AFTER  this  Eurystheus  ordered  him  to  fetch  the  horses  of 
Diomedes,  king  of  Thrace.  So  Hercules  again  embarked 
in  a  ship  and  sailed  to  Thrace.  Now  these  horses  were 
very  savage,  and  ate  men ;  and  King  Diomedes  was  so 
wicked  and  cruel  that  he  threw  all  strangers  that  came  to 
his  country  to  his  horses,  who  tore  them  to  pieces  and  ate 
them  up  like  tigers  or  fierce  wolves.  Hercules  demanded 
the  horses  of  King  Diomedes,  and,  as  he  would  not  give 
them  up,  he  killed  him  and  gave  him  to  his  'own  horses  to 
eat.  He  then  took  the  horses  to  Tiryns  in  his  ship,  and 
Eurystheus  let  them  go,  and  they  ran  into  the  woods,  and 
were  killed  and  eaten  by  the  wild  beasts.  And  this  was  the 
eighth  labour. 

The  Amazons  were  a  people  only  of  women,  who  all  rode 
on  horseback,  and  fought  battles,  and  were  as  brave  as 
heroes.  They  had  a  queen  called  Hippolyte,  who  possessed 
a  precious  girdle  all  of  gold  and  precious  stones,  which  had 
been  given  her  by  Mars.  Now  Eurystheus  had  heard  of 
this  girdle,  and  he  wanted  to  have  it  for  his  daughter,  and 
ordered  Hercules  to  go  and  get  it.  So  Hercules  bad  it 
proclaimed  throughout  Greece  that  he  was  going  to  make 
war  upon  the  Amazons,  and  that  brave  men  might  go  with 
him.  He  then  went  on  board  a  ship  with  all  those  who 
had  come  to  join  him.  As  soon  as  Hercules  reached  the 
land  of  the  Amazons,  he  sent  word  to  the  Queen  Hippolyte 
what  Eurystheus  had  ordered  him  to  fetch.  Now  Hippo- 
lyte knew  that  Hercules  was  forced  to  obey  Eurystheus, 
because  Apollo  had  commanded  him  to  do  so,  and  would 
have  given  him  the  girdle,  but  the  Amazons  would  not 
puffer  it,  and  they  attacked  Hercules  and  his  companions. 
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Upon  this  a  great  battle  was  fought :  the  Amazons  fought 
on  horseback  and  Hercules  and  his  companions  on  foot, 
and  if  ifc  had  not  been  for  Hercules  the  Amazons  would 
have  been  victorious ;  but  he  put  them  to  flight,  and  took 
Hippolyte  prisoner.  However,  he  did  her  no  harm,  and 
set  her  free  as  soon  as  he  had  got  the  girdle.  Then  he 
sailed  to  Tiryns  and  gave  the  girdle  to  Eurystheus.  This 
was  the  ninth  labour. 

On  the  coast  of  Spain,  where  the  city  of  Cadiz  now 
stands,  is  an  island  which  was  then  called  Erytheia ;  and 
at  that  time  there  was  no  city,  but  fine  rich  pastures,  on 
which  grazed  the  cattle  of  King  Oeryon.  Now  these  cattle 
were  most  beautiful,  and  all  red ;  and  they  were  guarded 
by  a  dog  called  Orthrus,  who  had  two  heads,  and  was  so 
strong  that  he  could  fight  and  kill  two  wolves  at  once. 
King  Greryon  seemed  like  three  great  giants  joined  together 
into  one:  he  had  three  heads,  six  arms,  and  six  legs.  So 
you  see  it  was  not  easy  to  take  his  cattle  from  him,  even  if 
the  dog  was  killed ;  and  Eurystheus  thought  Hercules  must 
meet  his  death  there ;  so  he  ordered  him  to  fetch  Greryon's 
cattle.  Hercules  went  by  himself,  and  took  his  club  and 
his  bow  and  arrows.  Hercules  landed  on  the  island  of 
Erytheia,  and  killed  the  dog  Orthrus  and  then  the  herds- 
man, who  richly  deserved  it,  for  he  gave  his  kinemen  to 
eat,  as  King  Diomedes  did  to  his  horses*  Then  he  drove 
away  the  cattle.  King  Geryon  heard  this,  and  came  to 
fight  with  Hercules ;  but  he  had  better  have  staid  at  home, 
for  Hercules  shot  him  dead. 

Hercules  drove  the  cattle  over  the  Alps,  and  made  a  road 
for  them  through  the  ice  and  snow.  After  that  he  came  to- 
the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  where  Rome  now  stands,  but  there 
was  no  city  then ;  and  in  a  cave  under  Mount  Aventine 
lived  a  wicked  giant,  called  Cacus,  who  breathed  flames  out 
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of  his  mouth  and  nostrils,  and  tormented  all  the  people  in 
the  neighbourhood.  Cacus  went  at  night  and  stole  some  of 
the  finest  bullocks,  and  took  them  to  his  cave ;  and  in  order 
that  Hercules  might  not  find  out  where  they  were  gone  he 
dragged  them  in  by  their  tails,  so  that  the  footmarks  looked 
like  those  of  cattle  that  had  gone  out  of  the  cave. 

Hercules  sought  everywhere  for  his  lost  cattle,  and  as  he 
could  not  find  them  he  went  on  his  way  with  what  were 
left.  But  as  he  was  driving  them  along  under  Mount 
Aventine,  one  of  them  lowed  ;  and  when  those  that  were 
shut  up  in  the  cave  heard  their  companion  they  answered 
him.  Now  Cacus  had  blocked  up  the  mouth  of  the  cave 
with  great  masses  of  rock,  but  Hercules  pulled  them  down, 
and  Cacus,  not  being  able  to  run  away,  blew  flames  against 
him  ;  but  that  did  not  frighten  Hercules,  who  fell  upon  him 
and  killed  him.  The  wicked  Eurystheus  got  the  beautiful 
herds  of  kine.  This  was  the  tenth  labour,  and  hard  work 
Hercules  found  it. 

Eurystheus  next  bade  Hercules  fetch  him  the  golden 
apples  of  the  Hesperides.  So  many  people  tried  to  steal 
these  apples  that  the  Hesperides  were  forced  to  guard  them 
themselves,  with  the  help  of  a  great  dragon  that  had  a 
hundred  heads.  Hercules  did  not  even  know  where  the 
garden  was,  and  had  to  wander  about  for  many  days  in- 
quiring for  it. 

On  his  way  he  met  Anta3us,  a  son  of  Graia,  or  the  Earth, 
who  was  prodigiously  strong,  and  wrestled  with  all  he  met 
and  killed  them ;  for  even  if  any  one  was  strong  enough  to 
throw  him  down,  he  jumped  up  again  directly,  and  was 
stronger  than  ever,  because  his  mother,  the  Earth,  gave 
him  fresh  vigour  every  time  he  touched  her.  But  if,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  threw  down  his  adversary,  he  killed  xjiim 
easily.  As  soon  as  Hercules  perceived  that  Antaeus  gained 
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fresh  strength  with  every  fall,  he  lifted  him  in  his  arms 
quite  off  the  earth,  so  that  he  could  not  touch  it  even  with 
his  feet,  and  pressed  him  so  tight  in  his  arms  that  he  died. 

At  last  he  came  to  Atlas,  the  huge  giant  who  stood  on 
the  edge  of  the  earth,  and  carried  the  vault  of  heaven  on 
his  shoulders,  so  that  it  might  not  fall  upon  the  world  and 
crush  it.  Atlas  was  brother  to  the  father  of  Hesperides,  so 
Hercules  begged  him  to  persuade  his  nieces  to  give  him  the 
apples.  This  was  not  because  Hercules  was  afraid  of  the 
dragon,  for  he  knew  he  could  kill  him,  but  because  he  did 
not  like  to  take  the  apples  by  force  from  the  nymphs.  So 
Atlas  went  to  the  Hesperides,  and  while  he  was  gone  Her- 
cules supported  the  heavens  on  his  shoulders.  And  the 
Hesperides  gave  three  apples  to  Atlas,  and  told  him  to  give 
them  to  Hercules,  on  condition  that  he  would  promise  to 
restore  them  ;  for  everybody  knew  that  Hercules  always  did 
what  he  had  promised.  When  Atlas  came  back  he  wanted 
to  leave  Hercules  there,  to  stand  and  carry  the  vault  of 
heaven  for  ever ;  but  Hercules  threatened  to  let  it  fall ; 
upon  which  Atlas  took  it  on  his  back  again  and  gave  Her- 
cules the  apples.  Hercules  carried  them  to  Eurystheus, 
telling  him  at  the  same  time  that  he  had  promised  to  give 
them  back  again.  Now  Eurystheus  wished  very  much  to 
keep  them,  but  he  knew  that  if  he  did  Jupiter  would  allow 
Hercules  to  punish  him ;  so  he  gave  them  back  to  Hercules, 
who  sent  them  to  the  Hesperides.  And  this  was  the  eleventh 
labour. 

And  now  there  was  only  one  more  labour  to  oe  accom- 
plished, after  which  Hercules  was  to  be  free,  and  Eurys- 
theus would  have  no  right  to  command  him  any  more. 
Eurystheus  bade  him  fetch  the  dog  Cerberus  out  of  Hades. 

Then  Hercules  went  to  Taenarus,  a  high  rocky  promon- 
tory in  Greece ;  and  between  the  rocks  there  were  clefts 
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and  caverns  through  which  one  could  descend  into  the 
infernal  regions.  Hercules  entered  one  of  these,  and  went 
on  and  on  till  he  came  to  the  Kiver  Styx,  which  flowed  all 
round  Hades,  where  Pluto  was  king.  Over  this  river  there 
was  no  bridge — only  a  ferry-boat  in  which  Charon  ferried 
backwards  and  forwards ;  and  Charon  said  that  Hercules 
was  too  big  and  heavy,  and  would  sink  his  boat.  However, 
he  was  forced  to  obey  and  ferry  him  over,  and  Mercury 
went  with  Hercules  to  show  him  the  way.  On  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  river  Medusa,  a  G-orgon,  appeared  before 
him,  the  sight  of  whose  head  turned  to  stone  all  who  were 
afraid  of  her ;  but  she  could  not  frighten  Hercules,  and  he 
drew  his  sword  upon  her  and  she  fled.  At  length  he  came 
to  Cerberus,  who  would  have  torn  to  pieces  any  other  living 
man,  but  when  he  saw  Hercules  he  howled  and  hid  himself 
under  Pluto's  throne.  Then  Hercules  wished  to  offer  a 
sacrifice  to  the  gods ;  so  he  took  a  bull  from  a  great  herd 
belonging  to  Pluto.  Pluto  and  Proserpine  greeted  Hercules 
kindly,  and  told  him  he  was  quite  welcome  to  take  Cer- 
berus with  him  if  he  was  able,  and  would  promise  to  bring 
him  back  again.  Now  Cerberus  was  as  large  as  an  ele- 
phant, and  had  three  heads  and  a  mane  of  snakes,  and  his 
tail  was  a  huge  serpent ;  but  Hercules  put  on  the  armour 
Vulcan  had  given  him,  and  wound  his  lion's  skin  tightly 
round  him,  and  seized  Cerberus  by  the  throat  and  dragged 
him  away;  and  though  the  serpent,  which  was  the  dog's 
tail,  kept  biting  him,  he  did  not  let  him  go,  but  went  up 
through  all  the  caverns  by  which  he  had  descended ;  and 
when  Cerberus  saw  the  light  of  day  he  became  quite  furious, 
and  the  foam  dropped  from  his  mouth,  and  wherever  it  fell 
there  sprang  up  poisonous  plants  which  kill  those  who  eat 
them.  All  who  saw  Cerberus  fled,  and  Eurystheus  hid 
himself  at  the  sight  of  him.  Then  Hercules  took  him  back 
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again,  and  gave  him  to  Charon,  who  ferried  him  back  to  the 
other  side  of  the  Styx.  This  was  the  twelfth  and  last  labour 
of  Hercules,  and  having  accomplished  that  he  was  free 
again.  But  his  father  did  not  choose  that  he  should  live 
in  ease  and  pleasure,  without  using  the  strength  he  had 
given  him  to  punish  the  wicked  and  to  help  the  oppressed ; 
on  the  contrary,  he  bade  him  labour  hard  so  long  as  he  was 
on  earth,  and,  above  all,  restrain  his  anger ;  and  when  he 
failed  to  do  so,  he  was  to  bear  the  punishment  for  it  with 
patience,  as  he  had  done  while  serving  Eurystheus ;  and 
Jupiter  promised  that  if  he  was  obedient  till  the  end  of  his 
life,  he  would  receive  him  into  Olympus  and  reward  him 
richly  for  all  he  had  endured  on  earth.  Hercules  might 
easily  have  punished  the  wicked  Eurystheus  for  all  his  ill- 
usage,  but  he  knew  that  he  had  endured  his  service  as  a 
chastisement;  so  he  departed  from  Tiryns  without  doing 
him  any  harm. 

This  was  the  twelfth  and  last  labour  of  Hercules,  and 
having  accomplished  that  he  was  free  again.  Hut  his  father 
did  not  choose  that  he  should  live  in  ease  and  pleasure,  with- 
out using  the  strength  he  had  given  him  to  punish  the  wicked 
and  to  help  the  oppressed ;  on  the  contrary,  he  hade  him 
labour  hard  so  long  as  he  was  on  earth,  and,  above  all, 
restrain  his  anger ;  and  when  he  failed  to  do  so,  he  was  to 
bear  the  punishment  for  it  with  patience,  as  he  had  done 
while  serving  Eurystheus ;  and  Jupiter  promised  that  if  he 
was  obedient  till  the  end  of  his  life,  he  would  receive  him  into 
Olympus  and  reward  him  richly  for  all  he  had  endured  on 
earth. 
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EPITAPH  ON  A  HAEE 

HERE  lies,  whom  hound  did  ne'er  pursue, 
Kor  swifter  greyhound  follow, 

Whose  foot  ne'er  tainted  morning  dew, 
Nor  ear  heard  huntsman's  hollo! 

Old  Tiney,  surliest  of  his  kind, 
Who,  nursed  with  tender  care, 

And  to  domestic  bounds  confined, 
Was  still  a  wild  Jack-hare. 

Though  duly  from  my  hand  he  took 

His  pittance  every  night, 
He  did  it  with  a  jealous  look, 

And,  when  he  could,  would  bite. 

His  diet  was  of  wheaten  bread, 
And  milk,  and  oats,  and  straw ; 

Thistles,  or  lettuces  instead, 
He  used  to  scour  his  maw. 

On  twigs  of  hawthorn  he  regaled, 

On  pippin's  russet  peel; 
And  when  his  juicy  salads  failed, 

Sliced  carrot  pleased  him  well.. 

A  Turkey  carpet  was  his  lawn, 

Whereon  he  loved  to  bound, 
To  skip  and  gambol  like  a  fawn., 

And  swing  himself  around. 
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His  frisking  was  at  evening  hours, 

For  then  he  lost  his  fear, 
But  most  before  approaching  showers, 

Or  when  a  storm  drew  near. 

Eight  years  and  five  round  rolling  moons 

He  thus  saw  steal  away, 
Dozing  out  all  his  idle  noons, 

And  every  night  at  play. 

I  kept  him  for  his  humour's  sake, 

For  he  would  oft  beguile 
My  heart  of  thoughts  that  made  it  ache, 

And  force  me  to  a  smile. 

But  now,  beneath  this  walnut  shade, 

He  finds  his  last  long  home  ; 
And  waits,  in  snug  concealment  laid, 

Till  gentler  Puss  shall  come. 

She,  still  more  aged,  feels  the  shocks 

From  which  no  care  can  save, 
And,  partner  once  of  Tiney's  box, 

Must  soon  partake  his  grave. 

COWPER. 

I  kept  Mm  for  Jiis  humour's  sake, 

For  lie  would  oft  beguile 
My  heart  of  thoughts  that  made  it  ache, 

And  force  me  to  a  smile. 
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THE  DISCONTENTED  PENDULUM. 

old  clock,  that  had  stood  for  fifty  years  in  a  farmer's 
kitchen,  without  giving  its  owner  any  cause  of  complaint, 
early  one  summer's  morning,  before  the  family  was  stirring, 
suddenly  stopped.  Upon  this  the  dial-plate  (if  we  may 
credit  the  fable)  changed  countenance  with  alarm;  the 
hands  made  an  ineflectual  effort  to  continue,  their  course  ; 
the  wheels  remained  motionless  with  surprise  ;  the  weights 
hung  speechless, — each  member  felt  disposed  to  lay  the 
blame  on  the  others.  At  length  the  dial  instituted  a 
formal  inquiry  into  the  cause  of  the  stop,  when  hands, 
wheels,  weights,  with  one  voice  protested  their  innocence. 
But  now  a  faint  tick  was  heard  from  the  pendulum,  who 
thus  spoke  : — 

"  I  confess  myself  to  be  the  sole  cause  of  the  present 
stoppage,  and  am  willing,  for  the  general  satisfaction,  to 
assign  my  reasons.  The  truth  is,  that  I  am  tired  of  tick- 
ing." Upon  hearing  this,  the  old  clock  became  so  enraged 
that  it  was  on  the  point  of  striking.  "Lazy  wire!  "  ex- 
claimed the  dial-plate.  "  As  to  that,"  replied  the  pendu- 
lum, "  it  is  vastly  easy  for  you,  Mistress  Dial,  who  have 
always,  as  everybody  knows,  set  yourself  up  above  me — it 
is  vastly  easy  for  you,  I  say,  to  accuse  other  people  of 
laziness — you  who  have  nothing  to  do  all  your  life  but  to 
stare  people  in  the  face,  and  to  amuse  yourself  with  watch- 
ing all  that  goes  on  in  the  kitchen  !  Think,  I  beseech  you, 
how  you  would  like  to  be  shut  up  for  life  in  this  dark  closet, 
and  wag  backwards  and  forwards  year  after  year  as  I  do." 
"  As  to  that,"  said  the  dial,  "is  there  not  a  window  in  your 
house  on  purpose  for  you  to  look  through  ?  "  "  But  what 
of  that?"  resumed  the  pendulum ;  "although  there  is  a 
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window,  I  dare  not  stop,  even  for  an  instant,  to  look  out. 
Besides,  I  am  really  weary  of  my  way  of  life ;  and,  if  you 
please,  I'll  tell  you  how  I  took  this  disgust  at  my  employ- 
ment. This  morning  I  happened  to  be  calculating  how 
many  times  I  should  have  to  tick  in  the  course  only  of  the 
next  twenty-four  hours — perhaps  some  of  you  above  there 
can  tell  me  the  exact  sum."  The  minute-hand,  being  quick 
at  figures,  instantly  replied,  "  Eighty-six  thousand  four 
hundred  times."  "  Exactly  so,"  replied  the  pendulum 
"  Well,  I  appeal  to  you  all  if  the  thought  of  this  was  not 
enough  to  fatigue  one  ; — and  when  I  began  to  multiply  the 
strokes  of  one  day  by  those  of  months  and  years,  really  it 
is  no  wonder  if  I  felt  discouraged  at  the  prospect :  so  after 
a  great  deal  of  reasoning  and  hesitation,  thinks  I  to  myself 
-I'll  stop!" 

The  dial  could  scarcely  keep  its  countenance  during  this 
harangue ;  but  resuming  its  gravity,  thus  replied  : — 

"  Dear  Mr.  Pendulum,  I  am  really  astonished  that  such 
a  useful,  industrious  person  as  yourself  should  have  been 
overcome  by  this  suggestion.  It  is  true,  you  have  done  a 
great  deal  of  work  in  your  time,  so  have  we  all,  and  are 
likely  to  do  ;  and  though  this  may  fatigue  us  to  think  of, 
the  question  is,  will  it  fatigue  us  to  do  ?  Would  you  now 
do  me  the  favour  to  give  about  half-a-dozen  strokes,  to 
illustrate  my  argument  ?"  The  pendulum  complied,  and 
ticked  six  times  at  its  usual  pace.  "  Now,"  resumed  the 
dial,  "  was  that  exertion  fatiguing  to  you  ?  "  "  Not  in  the 
least,"  replied  the  pendulum  ;  "  it  is  not  of  six  strokes  that 
I  complain,  nor  of  sixty,  but  of  millions."  "  Very  good," 
replied  the  dial ;  "  but  recollect,  that  although  you  may 
think  of  a  million  strokes  in  an  instant,  you  are  required  to 
execute  but  one  ;  and  that,  however  of  ten  you  may  hereafter 
have  to  swing,  a  moment  will  always  be  given  you  to  swing 
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in."fc  "That  consideration  staggers  me,  I  confess/'  said  the 
pendulum.  "Then  I  hope,"  added  the  dial-plate,  "we 
shall  all  immediately  return  to  our  duty,  for  the  maids  will 
lie  in  bed  till  noon  if  we  stand  Mling  thus." 

Upon  this,  the  weights,  who  had  never  been  accused  of 
light  conduct,  used  all  their  influence  in  urging  him  to  pro- 
ceed ;  when,  as  with  one  consent,  the  wheels  began  to  turn, 
the  hands  began  to  move,  the  pendulum  began  to  swing, 
and,  to  its  credit,  ticked  as  loud  as  ever ;  while  a  beam  of 
the  rising  sun,  that  streamed  through  a  hole  in  the  kitchen- 
shutter,  shining  full  upon  the  dial-plate,  made  it  brighten 
up  as  if  nothing  had  been  the  matter. 

When  the  farmer  came  down  to  breakfast,  he  declared 
upon  looking  at  the  clock,  that  his  watch  had  gained  half  an 
hour  in  the  night. 

Upon  this,  the  weights,  who  had  never  been  accused  of  light 
conduct,  used  all  their  influence  in  urging  him  to  proceed  ; 
when,  as  with  one  consent,  the  wheels  began  to  turn,  the  hands 
began  to  move,  the  pendulum  began  to  swing,  and,  to  its  credit, 
ticked  as  loud  as  ever ;  wliile  a  beam  of  the  rising  sun,  that 
streamed  through  a  hole  in  the  kitchen-shutter,  shining  full 
upon  the  dial-plate,  made  it  brighten  up  as  if  nothing  had 
been  the  matter. 
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WHAT  ANIMALS  AEE  MADE  FOE. 

PEAY,  Papa  (said  Sophia,  after  she  had  been  a  long  time 
teazed  with  the  flies  that  buzzed  about  her  ears,  and  settled 
on  her  nose  and  forehead,  as  she  sat  at  work),  —Pray  what 
were  flies  made  for  ? 

For  some  good,  I  dare  say  (replied  her  papa) . 

S.  But  I  think  they  do  a  great  deal  more  harm  than  good, 
for  1  am  sure  they  plague  me  sadly ;  and  in  the  kitchen  they 
are  so  troublesome  that  the  maids  can  hardly  do  their  work 
for  them. 

P.  Flies  eat  up  many  things  that  would  otherwise  cor- 
rupt and  become  loathsome ;  and  they  serve  for  food  to  birds, 
spiders,  and  many  other  animals. 

S.  But  we  could  clean  away  everything  that  was  offensive 
without  their  help ;  and  as  to  their  serving  for  food,  I  have 
seen  whole  heaps  of  them  lying  dead  in  the  window,  without 
seeming  to  have  done  good  to  anything. 

P.  "Well,  then,  suppose  a  fly  capable  of  thinking,  would 
he  not  be  equally  puzzled  to  find  out  what  men  are  good 
for  ?  This  great  two-legged  monster,  he  might  say,  instead 
of  helping  us  to  live,  devours  more  food  at  a  meal  than 
would  serve  a  whole  legion  of  flies.  Then  he  kills  us  by 
hundreds  when  we  come  within  his  reach  ;  and  I  see  him 
destroy  and  torment  all  other  animals  too.  And  when  he 
dies,  he  is  nailed  up  in  a  box,  and  put  a  great  way  under 
ground,  as  if  he  grudged  doing  any  more  good  after  his 
death,  than  when  alive.  Now  what  must  you  answer  to 
such  a  reasoning  fly  ? 

S.  I  would  tell  him  he  was  very  impertinent  for  talking 
so  of  his  betters  ;  for  that  he  and  all  other  creatures  were 
made  for  the  use  of  man,  aud  not  man  for  theirs. 
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P.  But  would  you  tell  him  true  ?  You  have  just  been 
saying  that  you  could  not  find  out  of  what  use  flies  were 
to  us ;  whereas,  when  they  suck  our  blood,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  we  are  of  use  to  them. 

S.  It  is  that  which  puzzles  me. 

P.  There  are  many  other  animals  which  we  call  noxious, 
and  which  are  so  far  from  being  useful  to  us,  that  we  take 
all  possible  pains  to  get  rid  of  them.  More  than  that, 
there  are  vast  tracts  of  the  earth,  where  few  or  no  men 
inhabit,  which  are  yet  full  of  beasts,  birds,  insects,  and  all 
living  things.  These  certainly  do  not  exist  there  for  his 
use  alone.  On  the  contrary,  they  often  keep  man  away. 

S.  Then  what  are  they  made  for  ? 

P.  They  are  made  to  be  happy.  It  is  a  manifest  purpose 
of  the  Creator  to  give  being  to  as  much  life  as  possible,  for 
life  is  enjoyment  to  all  creatures  in  health  and  in  possession 
of  their  faculties.  Man  surpasses  other  animals  in  his 
powers  of  enjoyment,  and  he  has  prospects  in  a  future  state 
which  they  do  not  share  with  him.  But  the  Creator  equally 
desires  the  happiness  of  all  his  creatures,  and  looks  down 
with  as  much  benignity  upon  these  flies  that  are  sporting 
around  us  as  upon  ourselves. 

S.  Then  we  ought  not  to  kill  them  if  they  are  ever  so 
troublesome. 

P.  I  do  not  say  that.  We  have  a  right  to  make  a  reason- 
able use  of  all  animals  for  our  advantage,  and  also  to  free 
ourselves  from  such  as  are  hurtful  to  us.  So  far  our 
superiority  over  them  may  fairly  extend.  But  we  should 
never  abuse  them  for  our  mere  amusement,  nor  take  away 
their  lives  wantonly.  Nay,  a  good-natured  man  will  rather 
undergo  a  little  inconvenience,  than  take  away  from  a  crea- 
ture all  that  it  possesses.  An  infant  may  destroy  life,  but 
all  the  kings  upon  earth  cannot  restore  it.  I  remember 
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reading  of  a  good-tempered  old  gentleman,  that  having  heen 
a  long  time  plagued  with  a  great  fly  that  buzzed  about  his 
face  all  dinner-time,  at  length,  after  many  efforts,  caught  it. 
Instead  of  crushing  it  to  death,  he  held  it  carefully  in  his 
hand,  and  opening  the  window,  "  Gro  (said  he) — get  thee 
gone,  poor  creature  ;  I  won't  hurt  a  hair  of  thy  head :  surely 
the  world  is  wide  enough  for  thee  and  me." 

S.  I  should  have  loved  that  man. 

P.  One  of  our  poets  has  written  some  very  pretty  lines 
to  a  fly,  that  came  to  partake  with  him  of  his  wine.  They 
begin, 

Busy,  curious,  thirsty  fly, 
Drink  with  me,  and  drink  as  I ; 
Welcome  freely  to  my  cup, 
Could'st  thou  sip  and  sip  it  up. 

S.  How  pretty!  I  think  they  will  almost  make  me 
loye  flies.  But  pray,  papa,  do  not  animals  destroy  one 
another  ? 

P.  They  do  indeed.  The  greatest  part  of  them  only  live 
by  the  destruction  of  life.  There  is  a  perpetual  warfare 
going  on,  in  which  the  stronger  prey  upon  the  weaker,  and 
in  their  turns  are  the  prey  of  those  which  are  stronger  than 
themselves.  Even  the  innocent  sheep,  with  every  mouthful 
of  grass,  destroys  hundreds  of  small  insects.  In  the  air 
we  breathe,  and  the  water  we  drink,  we  give  death  to 
thousands  of  invisible  creatures. 

S.  But  is  not  that  very  strange  ?  If  they  were  created 
to  live  and  be  happy,  why  should  they  be  destroyed  so 
fast? 

P.  They  are  destroyed  no  faster  than  others  are  pro- 
duced ;  and  if  they  enjoyed  life  while  it  lasted,  they  have 
had  a  good  bargain.  By  making  animals  the  food  of 
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animals,  Providence  has  filled  up  every  chink,  as  it  were,  of 
existence.  You  see  these  swarms  of  flies.  During  all  the 
hot  weather  they  are  continually  coming  forth  from  the 
state  of  eggs  and  maggots,  and  as  soon  as  they  get  the  use 
of  wings,  they  roam  about  and  fill  every  place  in  search  of 
food.  Meantime  they  are  giving  sustenance  to  the  whole 
race  of  spiders ;  they  maintain  all  the  swallow  tribe,  and 
contribute  greatly  to  the  support  of  many  other  small 
birds ;  and  even  afford  many  a  delicate  morsel  to  the  fishes. 
Their  own  numbers,  however,  seem  scarcely  diminished, 
and  vast  multitudes  live  on  till  the  cold  weather  comes  and 
puts  an  end  to  them.  "Were  nothing  to  touch  them,  they 
would  probably  become  so  numerous  as  to  starve  each  other. 
As  it  is,  they  are  full  of  enjoyment  themselves,  and  afford 
life  and  enjoyment  to  other  creatures,  which  in  their  turn 
supply  the  wants  of  others. 

S.  It  is  no  charity,  then,  to  tear  a  spider's  web  in  pieces, 
in  order  to  set  a  fly  at  liberty. 

P.  None  at  all — no  more  than  it  would  be  to  demolish 
the  traps  of  a  poor  Indian  hunter,  who  depended  upon 
them  for  his  dinner.  They  both  act  as  nature  directs  them. 
Shall  I  tell  you  a  story  ? 

S.  0  yes — pray  do. 

P.  A  venerable  Brahmin,  who  had  never  in  his  days  eaten 
anything  but  rice  and  milk,  and  held  it  the  greatest  of 
crimes  to  shed  the  blood  of  anything  that  had  life,  was  one 
day  meditating  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges.  He  saw  a 
little  bird  on  the  ground  picking  up  ants  as  fast  as  he  could 
swallow.  "  Murderous  wretch,"  cried  he,  "  what  scores  of 
lives  are  sacrificed  to  one  gluttonous  meal  of  thine ! " 
Presently  a  sparrow-hawk,  pouncing  down,  seized  him  in 
his  claws,  and  flew  off  with  him.  The  Brahmin  was  at 
first  inclined  to  triumph  over  the  little  bird,  but  on  hearing 
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his  cries,  he  could  not  help  pitying  him.  "  Poor  thing," 
said  he,  "  thou  art  fallen  into  the  clutches  of  thy  tyrant !  " 
A  stronger  tyrant,  however,  took  up  the  matter ;  for  a 
falcon  in  mid-air  darting  on  the  sparrow-hawk,  struck  him 
to  the  ground  with  the  bird  lifeless  in  his  talons.  Tyrant 
against  tyrant,  thought  the  Brahmin,  is  well  enough.  The 
falcon  had  not  finished  tearing  his  prey,  when  a  lynx, 
stealing  from  behind  a  rock  on  which  he  was  perched, 
sprung  on  him,  and  having  strangled  him,  bore  him  to  the 
edge  of  a  neighbouring  thicket,  and  began  to  suck  his  blood. 
The  Brahmin  was  attentively  viewing  this  new  display  of 
retributive  justice,  when  a  sudden  roar  shook  the  air,  and  a 
huge  tiger,  rushing  from  the  thicket,  came  like  thunder  on 
the  lynx.  The  Brahmin  was  near  enough  to  hear  the  crash- 
ing bones,  and  was  making  off  in  great  terror,  when  he  met 
an  English  soldier,  armed  with  his  musket.  He  pointed 
eagerly  to  the  place  where  the  tiger  was  making  his  bloody 
repast.  The  soldier  levelled  his  gun,  and  laid  the  tiger 
dead.  "Brave  fellow!"  exclaimed  the  Brahmin.  "I  am 
very  hungry,"  said  the  soldier,  "  can  you  give  me  a  beef- 
steak ?  I  see  you  have  plenty  of  cows  here."  "  Horrible!" 
cried  the  Brahmin  ;  "  what !  I  kill  the  sacred  cows  of  the 
god  Brama ! "  "  Then  kill  the  next  tiger  yourself,"  replied 
the  indignant  soldier. 

The  Brahmin  was  attentively  viewing  this  new  display  of 
retributive  justice,  when  a  sudden  roar  shook  the  air,  and  a 
Imcje  tiger,  rushing  from  the  thicket,  came  like  thunder  on  the 
lynx.  The  Brahmin  was  near  enough  to  hear  the  crashing 
bones,  and  was  making  off  in  great  terror,  when  he  met  an 
English  soldier,  armed  witli  his  musket. 
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HOW  TO  MILK  A  WILD  COW. 

"  Now,"  said  he,  "  master,  you'll  see  how  they  manage 
some  matters  in  this  beautiful  country." 

"  What  can  the  matter  be  ?"  said  I. 

As  I  pronounced  these  words  a  sudden  crash  of  dead 
boughs  and  dry  bushes  at  no  great  distance  from  us  ex- 
cited in  me  apprehension  of  danger.  Instinctively  I  turned 
to  the  quarter  whence  the  threatening  sounds  proceeded, 
and  stood  ready  with  my  fowling-piece  against  accidents. 
I  saw  my  friend  Crab  give  a  grim  smile  at  this  movement, 
as  I  was  inclined  to  do  myself  had  I  not  been,  I  must  con- 
fess, rather  frightened,  for  at  this  moment  I  beheld  a  mad 
bull,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  making  right  to  the  spot  where  we 
stood.  The  animal  appeared  to  be  in  a  state  of  the  most 
intense  excitement,  with  its  mouth  covered  with  foam,  its 
nostrils  dilated,  eyes  wild,  and  its  tail  twisted  into  that 
corkscrew  figure  indicative  of  a  disposition  to  mischief.  I 
jumped  aside  as  the  creature  made  a  plunge  at  me,  glad 
enough  to  escape. 

"  It's  a  mad  cow,"  said  I.  "  I  suppose  this  climate  makes 
cattle  very  savage  when  they  get  worried  ?" 

"  Not  madder  than  the  people  that  are  after  her,"  said 
Crab ;  "  however,  wait  a  bit  till  you  see  the  end  of  it." 

By  this  time  we  were  in  the  midst  of  the  crowd  which 
was  chasing  the  cow,  but  I  could  not  yet  define  their  par- 
ticular object. 

"  What  do  you  want  to  do  with  her  ? "  said  I  to  a  tall 
thin  man,  who  had  ceased  for  a  moment  to  crack  his  whip  ; 
"  she  seems  terribly  wild." 

"Wild!"  said  he,  "the  brute  is  always  wild,  but  she's 
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one  of  the  best  milkers  I've  got,  and  have  her  in  the  stock- 
yard I  will  this  blessed  evening,  if  I  raise  all  New  Norfolk 
for  it." 

"  I  shall  be  glad  to  lend  a  hand,"  said  I,  "  but  I'm  not 
used  to  the  ways  of  the  country  yet,  and  perhaps  I  might 
do  harm  instead  of  good." 

But  my  aid  was  not  wanted  on  this  occasion,  for  at  this 
moment  a  general  shout  in  the  distance  proclaimed  that 
the  victory  was  won.  I  and  Crab,  with  the  tall  thin  man, 
the  proprietor  of  the  vivacious  cow,  immediately  set  off  at 
a  rapid  pace  for  the  scene  of  triumph.  There  were  about 
thirty  people  assembled,  among  whom  were  one  or  two 
women.  I  observed  that  some  of  the  men  were  provided 
with  ropes  made  of  bullocks'  hide  twisted  together,  of  great 
strength.  I  was  still  puzzled  to  know  what  was  intended 
by  all  these  preparations.  Presently  a  farming  man  ap- 
peared with  a  tin  pannikin  of  a  half-pint  measure,  and  a 
stool  with  one  leg.  The  stool  with  one  leg  looked  like  a 
design  to  milk  the  animal,  but  what  the  tin  pannikin  was 
for  was  a  mystery  to  me.  Had  there  been  a  milkpail  I 
should  have  made  out  their  object  at  once ;  but  this  piece 
of  machinery  was  as  yet  but  little  known  in  the  colony. 
I  continued  to  watch  the  proceedings  with  great  interest, 
when  presently  a  man  advanced  with  a  stoutish  long  stick, 
or  small  pole,  with  a  hide  rope  forming  a  large  loop  at  the 
end  of  it ;  the  other  part  of  the  rope  he  held  in  one  hand  in 
a  coil.  Climbing  over  the  rails  of  the  stockyard,  which  were 
formed  of  the  solid  trunks  of  trees  placed  lengthways,  about 
six  feet  high,  he  stood  within  the  space.  The  cow  eyed  him, 
as  if  she  was  used  to  the  game,  and  without  waiting  to  be 
attacked,  made  a  dart  at  him  ferociously.  This  did  not  dis- 
concert the  man  with  the  pole  and  loop,  who,  stepping  aside 
with  the  most  perfect  coolness  and  with  infinite  agility,  let 
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the  animal  knock  her  head  against  the  rails,  which  she  did 
with  a  force  that  made  the  massive  pile  tremble.  This  pro- 
cess was  repeated  several  times,  to  the  great  amusement 
of  the  spectators,  some  of  whom  applauded  the  pole- 
bearer's  nimbleness,  while  others  were  inclined  to  back 
the  cow. 

"  That  was  a  near  go,"  said  one,  as  the  beast  made 
a  sudden  plunge  at  her  tormentor,  tearing  off  with  her 
horn  a  portion  of  his  jacket;  "she'll  pin  you  presently, 
Jem." 

"  Never  fear,"  said  Jem,  "  a  miss  is  as  good  as  a  mile. 
She  is  the  most  cantankerous  beast  I  ever  saw ;  but  I'll 
have  her  yet." 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do,"  said  I ;  "  kill  her  ?" 

"  Kill  her  !  "  exclaimed  my  tall  friend,  "  what !  kill  the 
best,  the  nicest,  and  sweetest-tempered  creature  of  the 
whole  herd.  She's  so  tame,  she'll  almost  let  you  pat  her, 
only  she  doesn't  like  to  be  milked ;  that  always  puts  her 
out.  Now  for  it,  Jemmy,  that's  the  way ;  haul  in  quick. 
Keep  it  up — don't  slack — hold  her  tight,  now  we've  got  her, 
Where's  the  foot  rope?" 

Watching  his  opportunity,  the  man  with  the  pole  had 
succeeded  in  throwing  the  loop  over  the  animal's  horns, 
and  two  or  three  men  on  the  outside  of  the  yard  quickly 
gathered  in  the  end  of  it,  hauled  it  taut,  as  seamen  do  a 
cable  in  getting  up  the  anchor,  round  the  thick  stump  of  a 
tree.  I  looked  at  Crab  at  this  stage  of  the  proceedings, 
and  I  admired  the  expression  of  scornful  enjoyment  which 
his  sour  face  exhibited.  He  gave  me  a  glance  which  said, 
without  the  necessity  of  words,  "  This  is  the  way  they  milk 
a  cow  in  this  country."  The  cow,  however,  was  not  milked 
yet  ;  to  arrive  at  that  conclusion  some  further  steps 
were  necessary.  The  animal  was  now  standing  with  its 
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legs  firmly  planted  before  it,  its  neck  elongated,  its  tongue 
haDging  out  of  its  mouth,  and  Ricking  with, its  hind  legs 
continuously.  These  refractory  members  were  now  secured 
by  a  loop,  into  which  they  were  dexterously  insinuated,  and 
half-a-dozen  men  catching  up  the  end,  hauled  it  out,  and 
kept  it  on  the  stretch,  to  prevent  her  from  plunging  about. 
The  creature,  it  seems,  was  now  in  a  correct  posture  to  be 
milked.  Crab  gave  me  another  look. 

The  man  with  the  one-legged  stool  and  pannikin  now 
advanced,  speaking  soothingly  to  the  animal  to  be  operated 
on,  and  using  much  ceremony  and  caution  in  his  approach. 
Seizing  a  favourable  opportunity,  he  contrived  to  squeeze  a 
few  drops  of  milk  into  his  pannikin ;  but  the  sensitive  cow, 
outraged  it  seemed  at  this  indignity  on  her  person,  gave  a 
sudden  plunge,  which  upset  the  heel-rope  holders,  and,  re-- 
covering her  legs,  she  kicked  man,  stool,  and  pannikin  over 
and  over.  Shouts  of  laughter  proclaimed  the  amusement 
of  the  bystanders,  and  numerous  were  the  gibes  and  jeers 
lavished  on  the  occasion.  And  now,  the  pridje  of  the  stock- 
men being  roused,  and  their  honour  piqued  by  the  presence 
besides  of  two  strangers,  the  witnesses  of  their  manoeuvres, 
they  set  to  again  to  manacle  the  almost  spent  animal,  and 
he  of  the  pannikin,  discarding  the  stool  as  a  womanly  en- 
cumbrance, boldly  kneeling  down,  with  the  determination 
of  a  hero,  and  undaunted  by  the  meanings  and  writhings  of 
his  victim,  contrived  to  exude  from  her  about  half-a-pint  of 
milk.  This  triumph  achieved,  the  cow  was  set  at  liberty, 
the  poles  of  the  gateway  were  withdrawn,  and  the  animal 
bounded  into  the  bush. 

EOWCROFT. 

Seizing  a  favourable  opportunity,  he  contrived  to  squeeze  a 
few  drops  of  milk  into  his  pannikin  ;  but  the  sensitive  cow, 
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outraged  it  seemed  at  this  indignity  on  her  person,  gave  a 
sudden  plunge,  ivhich,  upset  the  heel-rope  holders,  and,  re- 
covering her  legs,  she  kicked  man,  stool,  and  pannildn  over 
and  over.  Shouts  of  laughter  proclaimed  the  amusement  of 
the  bystanders,  and  numerous  were  the  gibes  and  jeers  lavished 
on  the  occasion. 


THE     PAEROT. 

A  TRUE  STORY. 

A  PARROT,  from  the  Spanish  main, 
Full  young,  and  early  caged,  came  o'er 

With  bright  wing,  to  the  bleak  domain  . 
Of  Mulla's  shore. 

To  spicy  groves,  where  he  had  won 
His  plumage  of  resplendent  hue, 

His  native  fruits,  and  skies,  and  sun, 
He  bade  adieu. 

Eor  these  he  changed  the  smoke  of  turf, 
A  heathery  ]and  and  misty  sky, 

And  turned  on  rocks  and  raging  surf 
His  golden  eye. 

But  petted  in  our  climate  cold, 

He  lived  and  chattered  many  a  day  j 

Until  with  age,  from  green  and  gold, 
His  wings  grew  gray. 
H 
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At  last,  when  blind,  and  seeming  dumb, 
He  scolded,  laughed,  and  spoke  no  more, 

A  Spanish  stranger  chanced  to  come 
To  Mulla's  shore. 

He  haiFd  the  bird  in  Spanish  speech — 
The  bird  in  Spanish  speech  replied ; 

Flapped  round  the  cage  with  joyous  screech, 
Dropped  down,  and  died ! 


MEMOIES  OF  A  DOMESTICATED  BEAYEE. 

THE  following  is  the  account  given  by  a  gentleman  of  a 
beaver  which  was  brought  to  England  and  tamed : — "  The 
animal  arrived  in  this  country  in  the  winter  of  1825,  very 
young,  being  small  and  woolly,  and  without  tbe  covering  of 
long  hair  which  marks  the  adult  beaver.  He  was  the  sole 
survivor  of  five  or  six  young  ones  which  had  been  shipped 
at  the  same  time,  and  he  was  in  a  very  pitiable  condition. 
Good  treatment,  however,  quickly  restored  him  to  health, 
and  kindness  soon  made  him  familiar.  "When  called  by  his 
name,  '  Binny, '  he  generally  answered  with  a  little  cry,  and 
came  to  his  owner.  The  hearth-rug  was  his  favourite 
haunt :  there  he  would  lie,  stretched  out  at  his  ease,  always 
near  his  master.  Binny 's  instinct  for  building  was  shown 
as  soon  as  he  was  let  out  of  his  cage  into  the  room  where  it 
stood,  and  materials  were  placed  in  his  way.  His  strength, 
before  he  was  half-grown,  was  great ;  he  would  drag  along 
a  large  sweeping-brush  or  a  warming-pan,  grasping  the 
handle  with  his  teeth  so  that  the  load  came  over  his  shoul- 
der, and  advancing  in  an  oblique  direction  till  he  arrived  at 
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the  point  where  he  wished  to  place  it.  The  long  and  large 
materials  were  always  taken  first ;  and  two  of  the  longest 
were  generally  laid  crosswise,  with  one  of  the  ends  of  each 
touching  the  wall,  and  the  other  ends  projecting  into  the 
room.  The  inner  space  formed  by  the  crossed  brushes  and 
the  wall,  he  would  fill  up  with  hand-brushes,  rush-baskets, 
books,  boots,  sticks,  clothes,  dried  turf,  or  any  thing  he 
could  find.  As  the  work  grew  high,  he  supported  himself 
on  his  tail,  which  propped  him  up  admirably,  and  he  would 
often,  after  laying  on  one  of  his  building  materials,  sit  over 
against  it,  appearing  to  consider  his  work,  and  the  best 
mode  of  placing  his  pieces  of  wood  or  books. 

61  After  he  had  piled  up  his  materials  in  one  part  of  the 
room,  (for  he  generally  chose  the  same  place),  he  proceeded 
to  wall  up  the  space  between  the  feet  of  a  chest  of  drawers 
which  stood  high  enough  on  its  legs  to  make  the  bottom  of 
it  serve  as  a  roof  for  him ;  using  for  this  purpose  dried  turf 
and  sticks,  which  he  laid  very  even,  and  filling  up  the 
interstices  with  bits  of  coal,  hay,  cloth,  or  any  thing  he 
could  pick  up.  This  last  place  he  seemed  to  intend  for  his 
own  dwelling :  the  former  work  seemed  to  be  intended  for 
a  dam.  When  he  had  walled  up  the  space  between  the  feet 
of  the  chest  of  drawers,  he  proceeded  to  carry  in  sticks, 
clothes,  hay,  cotton,  &c.,  to  make  a  nest,  and  when  he  had 
finished  his  work,  he  would  sit  up  under  the  drawers,  and 
comb  himself  with  the  nails  of  his  hind  feet.  The  huge 
webbed  hind  feet  of  the  beaver  turn  in,  so  as  to  give  the 
appearance  of  deformity ;  but  if  the  toes  were  straight 
instead  of  being  curved  inwards  as  they  are,  the  animal 
could  not  use  them  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  his  fur  in- 
order,  and  cleansing  it  from  dirt  and  moisture. 

"  Binny  generally  carried  small  and  light  articles  between 
his  right  fore-leg  and  his  chin,  walking  on  the  other  three 
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legs  ;  and  such  large  masses  as  he  could  not  grasp  readily 
with  his  teeth  he  pushed  forwards,  leaning  against  them 
with  his  right  fore-paw  and  his  chin  ;  he  never  carried  any 
thing  on  his  tail. 

"  He  was  very  fond  of  dipping  his  tail  in  water,  but  did 
not  like  plunging  in  his  whole  body." 

The  hearth-rug  was  his  favourite  haunt :  there  he  woul<l 
lie,  stretched  out  at  his  ease,  always  near  his  master.  Binnjf* 
instinct  for  building  ivas  sliown  as  soon  as  he  was  let  out  of 
his  cage  into  the  room  where  it  stood,  and  materials  were 
placed  in  his  way.  His  strength,  before  he  ivas  half -grown, 
ivas  great ;  he.  would  drag  along  a  large  sweeping-brush  or  a 
warming-pan. 


SEA  FOWLS'  EGGS. 

THAT  immense  range  of  perpendicular  rocks,  lashed  by 
the  waves  of  the  German  Ocean,  which  extends  from  Flam- 
borough  Head  to  Bempton,  on  the  coast  of  Yorkshire, 
offers  a  favourable  retreat  to  myriads  of  sea-fowl  of  differ- 
ent species.  I  once  spent  some  time  in  this  neighbourhood 
for  the  sake  of  learning  something  of  the  habits  of  the 
various  birds  which  frequent  it,  especially  the  guillemot 
and  cormorant,  about  which  I  was  particularly  curious. 
The  eggs  of  several  kinds  of  sea-fowl  are  much  sought  for 
as  an  article  of  traffic,  and  though  it  is  a  matter  of  no  small 
danger  to  procure  them,  people  are  always  found  to  brave 
it,  either  from  poverty  or  a  love  of  enterprise.  The  eggs 
of  the  guillemot  and  razorbill  are  those  in  most  request, 
though  they  are  not  superior  in  flavour  to  others,  on  account 
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of  the  hardness  of  their  shells,  which  are  less  easily  broken 
in  transporting  them  from  place  to  place.     The  usual  pro- 
cess of  seeking  for  the  eggs  is  generally  carried  on  by  three 
men,  though  two  will  suffice  in  case  of  necessity.     Having 
provided  themselves  with  two  ropes  of  sufficient  length  and 
strength,  they  drive  an  iron  bar  into  the  ground,  about  six 
inches  deep,  on  the  table  land  on  the  top  of  the  precipice. 
To  this  bar  is  fastened  the  thicker  of  the  two  ropes,  and 
then  it  is  thrown  down  the  rocks.     He  who  is  to  descend, 
now  puts  his  legs  through  a  pair  of  hempen  braces  which 
meet  round  his  middle,  and  there  form  a  waist-band.     At 
each  end  of  this  waist-band  is  a  loop  hole,  through  which 
they  draw  the  smaller  rope.     A  man  now  holds  the  rope 
firmly  in  his  hand,  and  gradually  lowers  his  comrade  down 
the  precipice.     "While  he  is  descending  he  has  hold  of  the 
other  rope,  which   was  fastened   to  the  iron  bar,  which 
steadies  him,  and  with  this  assistance  he  passes  from  ledge 
to  ledge,  and  from  rock  to  rock,  picking  up  the  eggs.     The 
guillemot  lays  its  single  egg  on  the  bare  rock,  without  any 
nest  whatever ;  but  the  razorbills  and  puffins  lay  theirs  in 
crannies  and  clefts,  sometimes  very  difficult  of  access.    The 
kittewake  makes  a  nest  of  dried  grass,  in  which  she  deposits 
her  two  spotted  eggs.     When  the  climber  has  filled  the 
bags  which  he  carries  slung  over  his  shoulder,  he  jerks  the 
rope,  as  a  signal  to  his  companions  above  that  he  is  ready 
to  be  drawn  up  again.     On  coming  to  the  top,  the  eggs  are 
put  into  a  large  basket  and  carried  to  the  wholesale  dealers, 
who  purchase  them  from  the  climbers  at  sixpence  the  score. 
I  desired  to  see  the  haunts  of  these  birds,  and  to  find  their 
eggs  myself.    I  therefore  went  to  the  cliff,  accompanied  by 
two  climbers  who  were  to  let  me  down  by  the  ropes,  and 
instruct  me  how  to  'act.     It  requires  considerable  address 
on  the  part  of  the  descending  climber  to  avoid  being  struck 
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by  the  fragments  of  rock,  which  are  broken  off  by  the  rope 
coming  in  contact  with  them.  One  of  the  climbers  told  me 
that  a  year  before,  a  falling  stone  had  driven  two  of  his 
front  teeth  down  his  throat,  while  he  happened  to  be  look- 
ing upwards.  As  I  was  lowered  down  the  cliff,  the  grandeur 
and  sublimity  of  the  scene  was  beyond  description,  and 
amply  repaid  me  for  any  unpleasant  sensations  on  the  score 
of  danger.  The  sea  was  roaring  at  the  base  of  this  stupen- 
dous wall  of  rocks ;  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  wild 
fowl  were  in  an  instant  on  the  wing ;  the  kittewakes  rose  in 
a  circling  flight,  while  the  guillemots,  razorbills,  and  puffins, 
left  the  ledges  of  the  rocks  in  a  straight  and  downward 
line,  with  a  peculiarly  quick  motion  of  the  wings,  till  they 
plunged  into  the  ocean.  The  nests  of  the  kittewakes  were 
close  to  each  other  on  every  part  of  the  rocks  that  was 
capable  of  holding  them,  and  they  were  so  numerous  as 
totally  to  defy  any  attempt  to  count  them.  On  the  bare 
level  edges  of  the  rocks,  often  not  more  than  six  inches 
wide,  lay  the  eggs  of  the  guillemots ;  by  no  glutinous  mat- 
ter, nor  indeed  any  thing  at  all,  were  they  fixed  to  the 
rock — a  single  touch  was  sufficient  to  roll  them  off  the  cliff 
into  the  sea.  The  rock  climbers  told  me  that  the  guillemot, 
when  undisturbed,  never  lays  more  than  one  egg,  but  if 
that  be  taken  away  she  lays  another,  and  so  on.  In  spite 
of  the  hundreds  of  eggs  taken  yearly  from  these  birds,  their 
number  does  not  appear  to  decrease,  therefore  I  imagine 
that  the  poor  guillemot  is  allowed  to  hatch  her  last  egg  un- 
disturbed. I  picked  up  some  eggs  as  specimens,  and  was 
struck  not  only  with  their  beauty,  but  with  their  variety. 
One  guillemot's  egg  is  by  no  means  exactly  like  another, 
as  in  most  birds'  eggs ;  some  are  green,  streaked  with  black, 
others  white  marked  with  green,  others  again  are  blotched 
with  green  and  brown.  The  cormorants'  nests,  which  I 
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afterwards  visited,  were  made  with  more  care  than  those  of 
most  sea-birds,  though  they  were  far  from  equalling  the 
delicate  nests  of  inland  birds.  They  were  made  of  sticks, 
grass,  and  a  little  wool.  The  eggs  were  covered  with  a  chalky 
substance,  which  I  scraped  away  with  my  penknife,  and  a 
beautiful  green  shell  appeared  beneath.  The  smell  that 
proceeded  from  these  nests  was  so  unpleasant  that  I  did 
not  stay  very  long  in  their  neighbourhood.  The  cormorant 
is  of  a  very  dark  colour,  which  looks  like  black,  shot  with 
green ;  it  is  a  most  voracious  bird,  and  lives  entirely  upon 
fish.  Its  skill  in  diving  is  remarkable,  I  have  often  been 
amused  by  watching  it  plunge  into  the  sea,  and  after  re- 
maining there  a  considerable  time  re-appear,  invariably 
bringing  a  fish  in  its  bill.  After  I  had  seen  what  I  wished 
among  the  cliffs,  I  made  the  signal  for  being  drawn  up,  and 
I  confess  was  not  sorry  to  stand  once  more  on  firm  land. 

When  the  climber  has  filled  the  bags  which  he  carries  slung 
over  his  shoulder,  he  jerks  the  rope  as  a  signal  to  his  com- 
panions above  tliat  he  is  ready  to  be  drawn  up  again.  On 
coming  to  the  top,  the  eggs  are  put  into  a  large  basket  and 
carried  to  the  wholesale  dealers,  who  purchase  them  from  the 
climbers  at  sixpence  the  score. 
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THE  EAGLE'S  LAEDEE. 

BESIDES  warm-blooded  animals  and  birds,  most,  if  not  all, 
the  eagle  tribe  will  readily  feed  on  fish;  some  sorts  indeed  pre- 
fer them,  and  live  in  the  neighbourhood  of  large  lakes  on  the 
sea-shore.  These  large  fish-eaters  have  been  known  to  con- 
sume a  bucket-full  a  day ;  and,  as  if  aware  at  the  same  time 
of  the  uncertainty  of  always  insuring  a  supply,  particularly 
when  they  have,  in  addition  to  their  own  wants,  their  young 
to  provide  for,  they  are  in  the  habit  of  collecting  an  over- 
abundance on  the  high  rocks  where  their  nests  are  situated, 
so  as  to  have  an  ample  stock  in  hand.  And  so  well  aware 
are  the  North  American  Indians  of  these  stores,  that  an 
eagle's  nest  is  familiarly  called  an  Indian's  larder;  from 
which  the  wild  hunters  can  readily  supply  themselves,  at 
least  during  the  breeding  and  rearing  season,  from  May  to 
September,  with  a  plentiful  store  of  hares,  ducks,  and  geese, 
besides  fish. 

In  England,  though  large  eagles  are  now  very  rare, 
naturalists  have  met  with  similar  instances.  Mr.  "Wil- 
loughby,  an  excellent  authority,  mentions  a  nest  which  he 
saw  in  the  woodlands  near  the  Eiver  Derwenfr,  in  the  Peak 
of  Derbyshire,  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago;  he 
described  it  as  about  two  yards  square,  formed  of  great 
sticks,  resting  one  end  on  the  ledge  of  a  rock,  and  the 
other  on  two  birch  trees,  upon  which  was  a  layer  of  rushes, 
and  over  them  a  layer  of  heath,  and  upon  the  heath  rushes 
again,  upon  which  lay  one  young  one,  and  an  addle  egg,  and 
by  them  a  lamb  and  a  hare,  and  three  heath-poults. 

But  the  most  particular  and  curious  account  of  one  of 
these  eagle-nest-larders  is  related  by  a  gentleman  who  was 
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visiting  at  a  friend's  house  in  Scotland,  near  which  he  went 
to  see  a  nest,  which  for  several  summers  two  eagles  had 
occupied ;  it  was  upon  a  rock  or  a  hill.  There  was  a  stone 
within  a  few  yards  of  it,  about  six  feet  long,  and  nearly  as 
broad,  and  upon  this  stone  almost  constantly,  but  always 
when  they  had  young,  the  gentleman  and  his  servant  found 
a  number  of  grouse,  partridges,  hares,  rabbits,  ducks,  snipes, 
ptarmigans,  rats,  mice,  &c.,  and  sometimes  kids,  fawns,  and 
lambs.  "When  the  young  eagles  were  able  to  hop  the 
length  of  this  stone,  to  which  there  was  a  narrow  road 
hanging  over  a  dreadful  precipice,  the  eagles,  he  learned 
often  brought  hares  and  rabbits  alive,  and  placing  them 
before  their  young,  taught  them  to  kill  and  tear  them  to 
pieces,  as  a  cat  brings  live  mice  to  her  kittens,  and  teaches 
them  to  kill  them.  Sometimes  it  seems  hares,  rabbits,  rats, 
&c.,  not  being  sufficiently  weakened  by  wounds,  got  off 
from  the  young  ones,  while  they  were  amusing  themselves 
with  them  ;  and  one  day  a  rabbit  escaped  into  a  hole,  where 
the  old  eagle  could  not  find  it.  The  parent  bird  another 
day  brought  to  her  young  ones  the  cub  of  a  fox,  which,  after 
it  had  fought  well,  and  desperately  bitten  the  young  ones, 
attempted  to  make  its  escape  up  the  hill,  and  would,  in  all 
probability,  have  accomplished  it,  had  not  the  shepherd, 
who  was  watching  the  motion  of  the  eagles  with  a  view  to 
shoot  them,  which  they  do  with  bullets,  prevented  it. 

As  the  eagles  kept  what  might  be  called  such  an  excel- 
lent storehouse,  whenever  visitors  came  unexpectedly,  the 
owner  said  that  he  was  in  the  frequent  habit  of  sending  his 
servants  to  see  what  his  neighbours  the  birds  had  to  spare  j 
and  that  they  scarcely  ever  returned  without  some  dainty 
dishes  for  his  table,  game  of  all  kinds  being  rather  the 
better  than  the  worse  for  being  kept  a  certain  time.  When 
the  gentleman  or  his  servants  carried  off  things  from  the 
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shelf  or  table  near  the  nest  (for  it  was  a  work  of  great 
hazard  to  approach  the  nest  itself),  the  eagles  lost  no  time 
in  -bringing  another  supply,  but  when  they  did  not  take 
them  away,  the  old  ones  loitered  about,  and  were  very  in- 
active, amusing  themselves  with  their  young,  till  the  stock 
of  food  had  nearly  corne  to  an  end. 

While  the  hen  eagle  was  hatching,  the  table  or  shelf  on 
the  rock  was  generally  kept  well  furnished  for  her  use ;  and 
when  she  was  in  that  state,  or  the  eaglets  very  young,  the 
male  bird  generally  tore  a  wing  from  the  fowls  for  her,  or  a 
leg  from  the  animals  captured.  These  eagles,  as  is  generally 
the  case  with  birds  that  are  not  gregarious,  that  is,  which 
do  not  live  together,  or  assemble  in  flocks,  were  faithful  to 
each  other,  and  would  not  permit  even  their  young  after 
they  had  grown  up  to  build  a  nest,  or  live  near  them,  but 
drove  them  off  to  a  considerable  distance. 

STANLEY. 

As  the  eagles  kept  what  might  be  called  such  an  excellent 
store-house,  whenever  visitors  came  unexpectedly,  the  owner 
said  that  he  ivas  in  the  habit  of  sending  his  servants  to  see 
what  his  neighbours  the  birds  had  to  spare,  and  that  they 
scarcely  ever  returned  ivithout  some  dainty  dishes  for  his 
table. 
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THE  HUMMING  BIED. 

OF  all  the  birds  that  flutter  in  the  garden  or  paint  the 
landscape,  the  humming-bird  is  the  most  delightful  to  look 
upon,  and  the  most  inoffensive.  Of  this  charming  little 
animal  there  are  six  or  seven  varieties,  from  the  size  of  a 
small  wren  down  to  that  of  an  humble-bee.  A  Euro- 
pean would  not  readily  suppose  that  there  existed  any 
birds  so  very  small,  and  yet  so  completely  furnished  with  a 
bill,  feathers,  wings,  and  intestines,  exactly  resembling 
those  oP  the  largest  kind.  Birds  not  so  big  as  the  end  of 
one's  little  finger  would  probably  be  supposed  mere  crea- 
tures of  imagination,  were  they  not  seen  in  infinite  numbers, 
and  as  frequent  as  butterflies  in  a  summer's  day,  sporting 
in  the  fields  of  America,  from  flower  to  flower,  and  extract- 
ing sweets  with  their  little  bills. 

The  smallest  humming-bird  is  about  the  size  of  a  hazel 
nut.  The  feathers  on  its  wings  and  tail  are  black;  but 
tho^e  on  its  body,  and  under  its  wings,  are  of  a  greenish 
brown,  with  a  fine  red  cast  or  gloss,  which  no  silk  or  velvet 
can  imitate.  It  has  a  small  crest  on  its  head,  green  at  the 
bottom,  and  as  it  were  gilded  at  the  top  ;  and  which  sparkles 
in  the  sun  like  a  little  star  in  the  middle  of  its  forehead. 
The  bill  is  black,  straight,  slender,  and  of  the  length  of  a 
small  pin. 

It  is  inconceivable  how  much  these  birds  add  to  the  high 
finishing  and  beauty  of  a  rich  luxurious  western  landscape. 
As  soon  as  the  sun  is  risen,  the  humming-birds  of  different 
kinds  are  seen  fluttering  about  the  flowers,  without  ever 
lighting  upon  them.  Their  wings  are  in  such  rapid  motion 
that  it  is  impossible  to  discern  their  colours,  except  by 
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their  glittering.  They  are  never  still,  but  continually  in 
motion,  visiting  flower  after  flower,  and  extracting  its 
honey  as  if  with  a  kiss.  For  this  purpose  they  are  furn- 
ished with  a  forky  tongue,  that  enters  the  cup  of  the  flower 
and  extracts  its  nectared  tribute.  Upon  this  alone  they 
subsist.  The  rapid  motion  of  their  wings  occasions  a  hum- 
ming sound,  from  whence  they  have  their  name ;  for  what- 
ever divides  the  air  swiftly  must  produce  a  murmur. 

The  nests  of  these  birds  are  also  very  curious.  They  are 
suspended  in  the  air,  at  the  point  of  the  twigs  of  an  orange, 
a  pomegranate,  or  a  citron  tree ;  sometimes  even  in  houses, 
if  a  small  and  convenient  twig  is  found  for  the  purpose. 
The  female  is  the  architect,  while  the  male  goes  in  quest  of 
materials ;  such  as  cotton,  fine  moss,  and  the  fibres  of  vege- 
tables. Of  these  materials  a  nest  is  composed,  about  the 
size  of  a  hen's  egg  cut  in  two ;  it  is  admirably  contrived, 
and  warmly  lined  with  cotton.  There  are  never  more  than 
two  eggs  found  in  the  nest ;  these  are  about  the  size  of 
small  peas,  and  as  white  as  snow,  with  here  and  there  a 
yellow  speck.  The  male  and  the  female  sit  upon  the  nest 
by  turns ;  but  the  female  takes  to  herself  the  greatest  share. 
She  seldom  quits  the  nest,  except  for  a  few  minutes  in 
the  morning  and  evening,  when  the  dew  is  upon  the  flowers 
and  their  honey  in  perfection.  During  this  short  interval 
the  males  takes  her  place.  The  time  of  incubation  con- 
tinues twelve  days ;  at  the  end  of  which  the  young  ones 
appear,  much  about  the  size  of  a  bluebottle  fly.  They  are 
at  first  bare ;  by  degrees  they  are  covered  with  down ;  and, 
at  last,  feathers  succeed,  but  Ies3  beautiful  at  first  than 
those  of  the  old  ones. 

^Father  Labat,  in  his  account  of  the  mission  to  America, 
says  "  that  his  companion  found  the  nest  of  a  humming- 
bird in  a  shed  near  the  dwelling-house,  and  took  it  in  at  a 
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time  when  the  young  ones  were  about  fifteen  or  twenty 
days  old.  He  placed  them  in  a  cage  at  his  chamber  win- 
dow, to  be  amused  by  their  sportive  flutterings ;  but  he  was 
much  surprised  to  see  the  old  ones,  which  came  and  fed 
their  brood  regularly  every  hour  in  the  day.  By  this  means 
they  themselves  grew  so  tame,  that  they  seldom  quitted  the 
chamber ;  and  without  any  constraint,  came  to  live  with 
their  young  ones.  All  four  frequently  perched  upon  their 
master's  hand,  chirping  as  if  they  had  been  at'  liberty 
abroad.  He  fed  them  with  c,  very  fine  clear  paste,  made 
of  wine,  biscuit,  and  sugar.  They  thrust  their  tongues 
into  this  paste  till  they  were  satisfied,  and  then  fluttered 
and  chirped  about  the  room.  I  never  beheld  anything  more 
agreeable,"  continues  he,  "  than  this  lovely  little  family; 
which  had  possession  of  my  companion's  chamber,  and  flew 
in  and  out  just  as  they  thought  proper;  but  were  ever 
attentive  to  the  voice  of  their  master  when  he  called  them. 
In  this  manner  they  lived  with  him  above  six  months ;  but, 
at  a  time  when  he  expected  to  see  a  new  colony  formed,  he 
unfortunately  forgot  to  tie  up  their  cage  to  the  ceiling  at 
night,  to  preserve  them  from  the  rats,  and  he  found  in  the 
morning,  to  his  great  mortification,  that  they  were  all 
devoured." 

OLIVER  GOLDSMITH. 

The  female  is  the  architect,  while  the  male  goes  in  quest  of 
materials,  such  as  cotton,  fine,  moss,  and  the  fibres  of  vegetables; 
of  these  materials  a  nest  is  composed,  about  the  size  of  a  hen's 
egg  cut  in  two ;  it  is  admirably  contrived,  and  warmly  lined 
with  cotton.  There  are  never  more  than  two  eggs  found  in 
the  nest ;  these  are  about  the  size  of  small  peas,  and  as  white 
as  snow,  ivith  here  and  there  a  yellow  speck. 
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A  MOTHER'S  LOVE. 

HAST  thou  sounded  the  depths  of  yonder  sea, 
And  counted  the  sands  that  under  it  be  ? 
Hast  thou  measured  the  height  of  heaven  above  ? 
Then  may'st  thou  mete  out  a  Mother's  love. 

Hast  thou  talked  with  the  blessed  of  leading  on 
To  the  throne  of  Grod  some  wandering  son? 
Hast  thou  witnessed  the  angePs  bright  employ  r 
Then  may'st  thou  speak  of  a  mother's  joy. 

Evening  and  morn  hast  thou  watched  the  bee 
Go  forth  on  her  errands  of  industry  ? 
The  bee  for  herself  hath  gather'd  and  toiPd, 
But  the  Mother's  cares  are  all  for  her  child. 

Hast  thou  gone,  with  the  traveller  Thought,  afar, 
Prom  pole  to  pole,  and  from  star  to  star  ? 
Thou  hast — but  on  ocean,  earth  or  sea, 
The  heart  of  a  mother  has  gone  with  thee. 

There  is  not  a  grand,  inspiring  thought,, 
There  is  not  a  truth  by  wisdom  taught, 
There  is  not  a  feeling,  pure  and  high, 
That  may  not  be  read  in  a  Mother's  eye. 

And,  ever  since  earth  began,  that  look 
Has  been,  to  the  wise,  an  open  book, 
To  win  them  back,  from  the  lore  they  prize, 
To  the  holier  love  that  edifies. 

There  are  teachings  on  earth,  and  sky,  and  air, 
The  heavens  the  glory  of  Grod  declare! 
But  louder  than  the  voice  beneath,  above, 
He  is  heard  to  speak  through  a  Mother's  love. 

EMILY  TAYLOR. 
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ADVENTURES  OF  FOUE  EUSSIAN  SAILOES 
ON  THE  DESEET  ISLAND  OF  EAST  SPITZ- 
BEEGEN. 

Is  this  alarming  state  (that  is,  when  the  ship  was  sur- 
rounded with  ice)  a  council  was  held,  when  the  mate, 
Alexis  Hinkof,  informed  them,  that  he  recollected  to  have 
heard  that  some  of  the  people  of  Mesen,  some  time  before, 
having  formed  a  resolution  of  wintering  upon  this  island, 
had  carried  from  that  city  timber  proper  for  building  a  hut, 
and  had  actually  erected  one  at  some  distance  from  the 
shore.  This  information  induced  the  whole  company  to  re- 
solve on  wintering  there,  if  the  hut,  as  they  hoped,  still 
existed ;  for  they  clearly  perceived  the  imminent  danger 
they  were  in,  and  that  they  must  inevitably  perish  if  they 
continued  in  the  ship.  They  despatched,  therefore,  four  of 
their  crew  in  search  of  the  hut,  or  any  other  succour  they 
could  meet  with.  These  were  Alexis  Hinkof,  the  mate, 
Iwan  Hinkof,  his  godson  Stephen  Scharassof,  and  Feodor 
"Weregin. 

As  the  shore  on  which  they  ere  to  Aand  was  unin- 
habited, it  was  necessary  that  they  should  make  some  pro- 
vision for  their  expedition.  They  had  almost  two  miles  to 
travel  over  those  ridges  of  ice,  which,  being  raised  by  the 
waves,  and  driven  against  each  other  by  the  wind,  rendered 
the  way  equally  difficult  and  dangerous ;  prudence,  there- 
fore, forbade  their  loading  themselves  too  much,  lest,  by 
being  overburdened,  they  might  sink  in  between  the  pieces 
of  ice  and  perish.  Having  thus  maturely  considered  the 
nature  of  their  undertaking,  they  provided  themselves  with 
a  musket  and  powder-horn,  containing  twelve  charges  of 
powder  with  as  many  balls,  an  axe,  a  small  kettle,  a  bag 
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with  about  twenty  pounds  of  flour,  a  knife,  a  tinder-box  and 
tinder,  a  bladder  filled  with  tobacco,  and  every  man  his 
wooden  pipe. 

Thus  accoutred,  these  four  sailors  quickly  arrived  on  the 
island,  little  expecting  the  misfortunes  that  would  befall 
them.  They  began  with  exploring  the  country,  and  soon 
discovered  the  hut  they  were  in  search  of,  about  an  English 
mile  and  a  half  from  the  shore.  It  was  thirty-six  feet  in 
length,  eighteen  feet  in  height,  and  as  many  in  breadth:  it 
contained  a  small  ante-chamber,  about  twelve  feet  broad, 
which  had  two  doors,  the  one  to  shut  it  up  from  the  outer 
air,  the  other  to  form  a  communication  with  the  inner  room ; 
this  contributed  greatly  to  keep  the  large  room  warm  when 
once  heated.  In  the  large  room  was  an  earthen  stove,  con- 
structed in  the  Eussian  manner,  that  is,  a  kind  of  oven 
without  a  chimney,  which  served  occasionally  either  for 
baking,  for  heating  the  room,  or,  as  is  customary  among  the 
Eussian  peasants  in  very  cold  weather,  for  a  place  to  sleep 
upon.  Our  adventurers  rejoiced  greatly  at  having  dis- 
covered the  hut,  which  had,  however,  suffered  much  from 
the  weather,  it  haying  now  been  built  a  considerable  time : 
they,  however,  contrived  to  pass  the  night  in  it. 

Early  next  morning  they  hastened  to  the  shore,  impatient 
to  inform  their  comrades  of  their  success,  and  also  to  pro- 
cure from  their  vessel  such  provision,  ammunition,  and  other 
necessaries,  as  might  better  enable  them  to  winter  on  the 
island.  I  leave  my  readers  to  figure  to  themselves  the 
astonishment  and  agony  of  mind  these  poor  people  must 
have  felt,  when,  on  reaching  the  place  of  their  landing,  they 
saw  nothing  but  an  open  sea,  free  from  the  ice,  which,  but 
a  day  before,  had  covered  the  ocean.  A  violent  storm, 
which  had  risen  during  the  night,  had  certainly  been  the 
cause  of  this  disastrous  event ;  but  they  could  not  tell 
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whether  the  ice,  which  had  before  hemmed  in  the  vessel, 
agitated  by  the  violence  of  the  waves,  had  been  driven 
against  her,  and  shattered  her  to  pieces,  or  whether  she  had 
been  carried  by  the  current  into  the  main,  a  circumstance 
which  frequently  happens  in  those  seas.  "Whatever  accident 
had  befallen  the  ship,  they  saw  her  no  more ;  and,  as  no 
tidings  were  ever  afterwards  received  of  her,  it  is  most 
probable  that  she  sunk,  and  that  all  on  board  of  her 
perished. 

This  melancholy  event  depriving  the  unhappy  wretches 
of  all  hope  of  ever  being  able  to  quit  the  island,  they  re- 
turned to  the  hut  whence  they  had  come,  full  of  horror 
and  despair. 

Their  first  attention  was  employed,  as  may  easily  be 
imagined,  in  devising  means  of  providing  subsistence,  and 
for  repairing  their  hut.  The  twelve  charges  of  powder 
which  they  had  brought  with  them,  soon  procured  them  as 
many  rein-deer ;  the  island,  fortunately  for  them,  abounding 
in  these  animal?.  I  have  before  observed  that  the  hut 
which  the  sailors  were  so  fortunate  as  to  find,  had  sustained 
some  damage,  and  it  was  this :  there  were  cracks  in  many 
places  between  the  boards  of  the  building  which  freely  ad- 
mitted the  air.  This  inconvenience  was,  however,  easily 
remedied,  as  they  had  an  axe,  and  the  beams  were  still 
sound  (for  wood  in  those  cold  climates  continues  through, 
a  length  of  years  unimpaired  by  worms  or  decay),  so  it  was 
easy  for  them  to  make  the  boards  join  again  very  tolerably; 
besides,  moss  growing  in  great  abundance  all  over  the  island, 
there  was  more  than  sufficient  to  stop  up  the  crevices 
which  wooden  houses  must  always  be  liable  to.  Repairs  of 
this  kind  cost  the  unhappy  men  less  trouble  as -they  were 
Russians,  for  all  Russian  peasants  are  known  to  be  good 
carpenters ;  they  build  their  own  houses,  and  are  very 
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expert  in  handling  the  axe.  The  intense  cold  which  makes 
these  climates  habitable  to  so  few  species  of  animals,  renders 
them  equally  unfit  for  the  production  of  vegetables.  No 
species  cf  tree  or  even  shrub  is  found  in  any  of  the  islands 
of  Spitzbergen,  a  circumstance  of  the  most  alarming  nature 
to  our  sailors. 

Without  fire,  it  was  impossible  to  resist  the  rigour  of 
the  climate,  and  without  wood  how  was  the  fire  to  be 
produced  or  supported  ?  However,  in  wandering  along  the 
beach,  they  collected  plenty  of  wood,  which  had  been  driven 
ashore  by  the  waves,  and  which  at  first  consisted  of  the 
wrecks  of  ships,  and  afterwards  of  whole  trees  with  their 
roots,  the  produce  of  some  more  hospitable  (but  to  them 
unknown)  climate,  which  the  overflowings  of  rivers  or  other 
accidents  had  sent  into  the  ocean.  Nothing  proved  of  more 
essential  service  to  these  unfortunate  men  during  the  first 
year  of  their  exile,  than  some  boards  they  found  upon  the 
beach,  having  a  long  iron  hook,  some  nails  of  about  five  or 
six  inches  long  and  proportionably  thick,  and  other  bits  of 
old  iron  fixed  in  them,  the  melancholy  relics  of  some  vessels 
cast  away  in  those  remote  parts.  These  were  thrown  ashore 
by  the  waves  at  the  time  when  the  want  of  powder  gave 
our  men  reason  to  apprehend  that  they  must  fall  a  prey  to 
hunger,  as  they  had  nearly  consumed  those  rein- deer  they 
had  killed.  This  lucky  circumstance  was  attended  with 
another  equally  fortunate:  they  found  on  the  shore  the 
root  of  a  fir  tree,  which  nearly  approached  the  figure  of  a 
bow.  As  necessity  has  ever  been  the  mother  of  invention, 
they  soon  fashioned  this  root  to  a  good  bow  by  the  help  of 
a  knife  ;  but  still  they  wanted  a  string  and  arrows.  Wot 
knowing  how  to  procure  these  at  present,  they  resolved 
upon  making  a  couple  of  lances  to  defend  themselves  against 
the  white  bears,  by  far  the  most  ferocious  of  their  kind, 
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whose  attacks  they  had  great  reason  to  dread.  Finding 
they  could  neither  make  the  heads  of  their  lances  nor  of 
their  arrows  without  the  help  of  a  hammer,  they  contrived 
to  form  the  above  mentioned  large  iron  hook  into  one,  by 
beating  it  and  widening  a  hole  it  happened  to  have  about  its 
middle,  with  the  help  of  one  of  their  largest  nails;  this 
received  the  handle,  and  a  round  button  at  one  end  of  the 
hook  served  for  the  face  of  the  hammer.  A  large  pebble 
supplied  the  place  of  an  anvil,  and  a  couple  of  rein-deer's 
horns  made  the  tongs.  By  the  means  of  such  tools,  they 
made  two  heads  of  spears,  and,  after  polishing  and  sharpen- 
ing them  on  stones,  they  tied  them  as  fast  as  possible  with 
thongs  made  of  rein-deer's  skins  to  sticks  about  the  thick- 
ness of  a  man's  arm,  which  they  got  from  some  branches  of 
trees  that  had  been  cast  on  shore.  Thus  equipped  with 
spears,  they  resolved  to  attack  a  white  bear,  and,  after  a 
most  dangerous  encounter,  they  killed  the  formidable  crea- 
ture, and  thereby  made  a  new  supply  of  provisions.  The 
flesh  of  this  animal  they  relished  exceedingly,  as  they 
thought  it  much  resembled  beef  in  taste  and  flavour.  The 
tendons  they  saw  with  much  pleasure  could,  with  little  or 
no  trouble,  be  divided  into  filaments  of  what  fineness  they 
thought  fit.  This  perhaps  was  the  most  fortunate  discovery 
these  men  could  have  made,  for,  besides  other  advantages, 
which  will  be  hereafter  mentioned,  they  were  hereby  fur- 
nished with  strings  for  their  bow. 

The  success  of  our  unfortunate  islanders  in  making  the 
spears,  and  the  use  these  proved  of,  encouraged  them  to 
(proceed,  and  forge  some  pieces  of  iron  into  heads  of 
arrows  of  the  same  shape,  though  somewhat  smaller  in  size 
than  the  spears  above  mentioned.  Having  ground  and/ 
sharpened  these  like  the  former,  they  tied  them  with  the 
sinews  of  the  white  bears  to  pieces  of  fir,  to  which,  by  the 
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help  of  fiiie  threads  of  the  same,  they  fastened  feathers  of 
sea-fowl,  and  thus  became  possessed  of  a  complete  bow  and 
arrows.  Their  ingenuity  in  this  respect  was  crowned  with 
success  far  beyond  their  expectation,  for,  during  the  time 
of  their  continuance  upon  the  island,  with  these  arrows 
they  killed  no  less  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  rein- deer, 
besides  a  great  number  of  blue  and  white  foxes.  The  flesh 
of  these  animals  served  them  also  for  food,  and  their  skins 
for  clothing,  and  other  necessary  preservatives  against  the 
intense  coldness  of  a  climate  so  near  the  Pole.  They 
killed,  however,  not  more  than  ten  white  bears  in  all,  and 
that  not  without  the  utmost  danger,  for  these  animals  being 
prodigiously  strong,  defended  themselves  with  astonishing 
vigour  and  fury.  The  first  our  men  attacked  designedly ; 
the  other  nine  they  slew  in  defending  themselves  from  their 
assaults,  for  some  of  these  creatures  even  ventured  to  enter 
the  outer  room  of  the  hut,  in  order  to  devour  them.  It  is 
true  that  all  the  bears  did  not  show  (if  I  may  be  allowed  the 
expression)  equal  intrepidity,  either  owing  to  some  being 
less  pressed  by  hunger,  or  to  their  being  by  nature  less  car- 
nivorous than  the  others  ;  for  some  of  them  which  entered 
the  hut  immediately  betook  themselves  to  flight  on  the  first 
attempt  of  the  sailors  to  drive  them  away.  A  repetition, 
however,  of  these  ferocious  attacks  threw  the  poor  men  into 
great  terror  and  anxiety,  as  they  were  in  almost  a  perpetual 
danger  of  being  devoured. 

The  three  different  kinds  of  animals  above-mentioned 
viz.,  the  rein-deer,  the  blue  and  white  foxes,  and  the  white 
bears,  were  the  only  food  these  wretched  mariners  tasted 
during  their  continuance  in  this  dreary  abode.  "We  do  not 
at  once  see  every  resource :  it  is  generally  necessity  which 
quickens  our  invention,  opening  by  degrees  our  eyes,  and 
pointing  out  expedients  which  otherwise  might  never  have 
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occurred  to  our  thoughts.  The  truth  of  this  observation 
our  four  sailors  experienced  in  various  instances.  They 
were  for  some  time  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  eating  their 
meat  almost  raw,  and  without  either  bread  or  salt,  for  they 
were  quite  destitute  of  both.  The  intensity  of  the  cold, 
together  with  the  want  of  proper  conveniences,  prevented 
them  from  cooking  their  victuals  in  a  proper  manner. 
There  was  but  one  stove  in  the  hut,  and  that  being  set  up 
agreeably  to  the  Russian  taste,  was  more  like  an  oven,  and 
consequently  not  well  adapted  for  boiling  anything.  Wood, 
also,  was  too  precious  a  commodity  to  be  wasted  in  keeping 
up  two  fires ;  and  the  one  they  might  have  made  out  of 
their  habitation,  to  dress  their  victuals,  would  in  no  way 
have  served  to  warm  them.  Another  reason  against  their 
cooking  in  the  open  air  was,  the  continual  danger  of  an 
attack  from  the  white  bears.  And  here  I  must  observe 
that,  supposing  they  had  made  the  attempt,  it  would  still 
have  been  practicable  for  cnly  some  part  of  the  year ;  for 
the  cold,  which,  in  such  a  climate,  for  some  months  scarcely 
ever  abates,  from  the  long  absence  of  the  sun,  then 
enlightening  the  opposite  hemisphere  ;  the  inconceivable 
quantity  of  snow,  which  is  continually  falling  through  the 
greatest  part  of  the  winter,  together  with  the  almost  inces- 
sant rains  at  certain  seasons  ;  all  these  were  almost  insur- 
mountable obstacles  to  that  expedient.  To  remedy,  there- 
fore, in  some  degree,  the  hardship  of  eating  their  meat 
half-raw,  they  bethought  themselves  of  drying  some  of  their 
provisions  during  the  summer,  in  the  open  air,  and  after- 
wards of  hanging  it  up  in  the  upper  part  of  the  hut,  which, 
as  I  mentioned  before,  was  continually  filled  with  smoke 
down  to  the  windows  :  it  was  thus  dried  thoroughly  by  the 
help  of  that  smoke.  This  meat,  so  prepared,  they  used  for 
bread,  and  it  made  them  relish  their  other  flesh  the  better, 
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as  they  could  only  half  dress  it.  Finding  this  experiment 
answer  in  every  respect  to  their  wishes,  they  continued  to 
practise  it  during  the  whole  time  of  their  confinement  upon 
the  island,  and  always  kept  up,  by  that  means,  a  sufficient 
stock  of  provisions.  Water  they  had  in  summer  from  small 
rivulets  that  fell  from  the  rocks,  and  in  winter  from  the 
snow  and  ice  thawed.  This  was,  of  course,  their  only 
beverage  :  and  their  small  kettle  was  the  only  vessel  they 
could  make  use  of  for  this  and  other  purposes.  I  have 
mentioned  above,  that  our  sailors  brought  a  small  bag  of 
flour  with  them  to  the  island.  Of  this  they  had  consumed 
about  one  half  with  their  meat,  the  remainder  they  em- 
ployed in  a  different  manner,  equally  useful.  They  soon 
saw  the  necessity  of  keeping  up  a  continual  fire  in  so  cold 
a  climate,  and  found  that,  if  it  should  unfortunately  go  out, 
they  had  no  means  of  lighting  it  again ;  for  though  they 
had  a  steel  and  flints,  yet  they  wanted  both  match  and  tinder. 
In  their  excursions  through  the  island  they  had  met  with  a 
slimy  loam,  or  a  kind  of  clay,  nearly  in  the  middle  of  it. 
Out  of  this  they  found  means  to  form  a  utensil  which  might 
serve  for  a  lamp,  and  they  proposed  to  keep  it  constantly 
burning  with  the  fat  of  the  animals  they  should  kill.  This 
was  certainly  the  most  rational  scheme  they  could  have 
thought  of :  for  to  be  without  a  light  in  a  climate  where, 
during  winter,  darkness  reigns  for  several  months  together, 
would  have  added  much  to  their  other  calamities. 

Having,  therefore,  fashioned  a  kind  of  lamp,  they  filled  it 
with  reindeer's  fat,  and  stuck  into  it  some  twisted  linen, 
shaped  into  a  wick :  but  they  had  the  mortification  to  find 
that,  as  soon  as  the  fat  melted,  it  not  only  soaked  into 
the  clay,  but  fairly  ran  out  of  it  on  all  sides.  The  thing, 
therefore,  was  to  devise  some  means  of  preventing  this 
inconvenience,  not  arising  from  cracks,  but  from  the  sub- 
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stance  of  which  the  lamp  was  made  being  too  porous,  They 
made,  therefore,  a  new  one,  dried  it  thoroughly  in  the  air, 
then  heated  it  red-hot,  and  afterwards  quenched  it  in  their 
kettle,  wherein  they  had  boiled  a  quantity  of  flour  down  to 
the  consistence  of  thin  starch.  The  lamp  being  thus  dried 
and  filled  with  melted  fat,  they  now  found  to  their  great 
joy  that  it  did  not  leak;  but,  for  greater  security,  they 
dipped  linen  rags  in  their  paste,  and  with  them  covered  all 
its  outside.  Succeeding  in  this  attempt,  they  immediately 
made  another  lamp  for  fear  of  an  accident,  that  at  all  events 
they  might  not  be  destitute  of  light ;  and,  when  they  had 
done  so  much,  they  thought  proper  to  save  the  remainder 
of  their  flour  for  similar  purposes.  As  they  had  carefully 
collected  whatever  happened  to  be  cast  on  shore,  to  supply 
them  with  fuel,  they  had  found  amongst  the  wrecks  of 
vessels  some  cordage,  and  a  small  quantity  of  oakum  (a  kind 
of  hemp  used  for  caulking  ships),  which  served  them  to 
make  wicks  for  their  lamps.  "When  these  stores  began  to 
fail,  their  shirts  and  their  drawers  (which  are  worn  by 
almost  all  Russian  peasants)  were  employed  to  make  good 
the  deficiency.  By  these  means  they  kept  their  lamp 
burning  without  intermission,  from  the  day  they  first  made 
it  (a  work  they  set  about  soon  after  their  arrival  on  the 
island)  until  that  of  their  embarkation  for  their  native 
country. 

The  necessity  of  converting  the  most  essential  part  of 
their  clothing,  such  as  their  shirts  and  drawers,  to  the  use 
above  specified,  exposed  them  the  more  to  the  rigour  of  the 
climate.  They  also  found  themselves  in  want  of  shoes, 
boots,  and  other  articles  of  dress :  and,  as  winter  was 
approaching,  they  were  again  obliged  to  have  recourse  to 
that  ingenuity  which  necessity  suggests,  and  which  seldom 
fails  in  the  trying  hour  of  distress.  They  had  skins  of  rein- 
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deer  and  foxes  in  plenty,  which  had  hitherto  served  them 
for  bedding,  and  which  they  now  thought  of  employing  in 
some  more  essential  service ;  but  the  question  was  how  to 
tan  them.  After  deliberating  on  this  subject,  they  took  to 
the  following  method :  they  soaked  the  skins  for  several 
days  in  fresh  water,  till  they  could  pull  off  the  hair  pretty 
easily ;  then  they  rubbed  the  wet  leather  with  their  hands 
till  it  was  nearly  dry,  when  they  spread  some  melted  rein- 
deer fat  over  it,  and  again  rubbed  it  well.  By  this  process 
the  leather  became  soft,  pliant,  and  supple,  proper  for 
answering  every  purpose  they  wanted  it  for.  Those  skins 
which  they  designed  for  furs,  they  only  soaked  for  one  day, 
to  prepare  them  for  being  wrought :  and  then  proceeded  in 
the  manner  before  mentioned,  except  only  that  they  did 
not  remove  the  hair.  Thus  they  soon  provided  themselves 
with  the  necessary  materials  for  all  the  parts  of  dress  they 
wanted.  But  here  another  difficulty  occurred:  they  had 
neither  awls  for  making  shoes  or  boots,  nor  needles  for 
sewing  their  garments.  This  want,  however,  they  soon 
supplied  by  means  of  the  pieces  of  iron  they  had  occasion- 
ally collected.  Out  of  these  they  made  both,  and  by  their 
industry  even  brought  them  to  a  certain  degree  of  perfec- 
tion. The  making  eyes  to  their  needles  gave  them  indeed 
no  little  trouble,  but  this  they  also  performed  with  the 
assistance  of  their  knife ;  for,  having  ground  it  to  a  very 
sharp  point,  and  heated  red-hot  a  kind  of  wire  forged  for 
that  purpose,  they  pierced  a  hole  through  one  end,  and,  by 
whetting  and  smoothing  it  on  stones,  brought  the  other  to 
a  point ;  and  thus  gave  the  whole  needle  a  very  tolerable 
form.  Scissors  to  cut  out  the  skin  were  what  they  next 
had  occasion  for ;  but,  having  none,  their  place  they  sup- 
plied with  the  knife  ;  and,  though  there  was  neither  shoe- 
maker nor  tailor  amongst  them,  yet  they  had  contrived  to 
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cut  out  their  leather  and  furs  well  enough  for  their  purpose. 
The  sinews  of  the  bears  and  the  reindeer,  which,  as  I 
mentioned  before,  they  had  found  means  to  split,  served 
them  for  thread :  and,  thus  provided  with  the  necessary 
implements,  they  proceeded  to  make  their  new  clothes. 

After  they  had  lived  more  than  six  years  upon  this  dreary 
and  inhospitable  coast,  a  ship  arrived  there  by  accident, 
which  took  three  of  them  on  board,  and  carried  them  in 
safety  to  their  own  country.  The  fourth  was  seized  with  a 
dangerous  disease,  called  the  scurvy:  and,  being  of  an 
indolent  temper,  and  therefore  not  using  the  exercise  which 
was  necessary  to  preserve  his  life,  after  having  lingered 
some  time,  died,  and  was  buried  in  the  snow  by  his  com- 
panions. 

As  they  had  carefully  collected  whatever  happened  to  be 
cast  on  shore,  to  supply  them  with  fuel,  they  liad  found 
amongst  the  wrecks  of  vessels  some  cordage,  and  a  small 
quantity  of  oakum  (a  kind  of  hemp  used  for  caulking  ships), 
which  served  them  to  make  wicks  for  their  lamps.  When 
these  stores  began  to  fail,  their  shirts  and  their  drawers 
(which  are  worn  by  almost  all  Russian  peasants)  ivere  em- 
ployed to  make  good  the  deficiency. 
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A  SUPPEE  IN  TAHITI. 

THEY  then  proceeded  to  make  a  fire,  and  cook  our  even- 
ing meal.  A  light  was  procured  by  rubbing  a  blunt-pointed 
stick  in  a  groove  made  in  another,  as  if  with  intention  of 
deepening  it,  until  by  the  friction  the  dust  became  ignited. 
A  peculiarly  white  and  very  light  wood  is  alone  used  for 
this  purpose :  it  is  the  same  which  serves  for  poles  to  carry 
any  burden,  and  for  the  floating  outriggers  to  their  canoes. 
The  fire  was  produced  in  a  few  seconds :  but  to  a  person 
who  does  not  understand  the  art,  it  requires,  as  I  found, 
the  greatest  exertion ;  but  at  last,  to  my  great  pride,  I 
succeeded  in  igniting  the  dust.  The  G-ancho  in  the 
Pampas  uses  a  different  method ;  taking  an  elastic  stick 
about  eighteen  inches  long,  he  presses  one  end  on  his  breast, 
and  the  other  pointed  end  into  a  hole  in  a  piece  of  wood, 
and  then  rapidly  turns  the  curved  part,  like  a  carpenter's 
centre-bit. 

The  Tahitians,  having  made  a  small  fire  of  sticks,  placed 
a  score  of  stones,  of  about  the  size  of  cricket-balls,  on  the 
burning  wood.  In  about  ten  minutes  the  sticks  were  con- 
sumed, and  the  stones  hot.  They  had  previously  folded  up, 
in  small  parcels  of  leaves,  pieces  of  beef,  fish,  ripe  and 
unripe  bananas,  and  the  tops  of  the  wild  arum.  These 
green  parcels  were  laid  in  a  layer  between  two  layers  of 
the  hot  stones,  and  the  whole  then  covered  up  with  earth, 
so  that  no  smoke  or  steam  could  escape.  In  about  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  the  whole  was  most  deliciously  cooked.  The 
choice  green  parcels  were  now  laid  on  a  cloth  of  banana 
leaves,  and  with  a  cocoa-nut  shell  we  drank  the  cool  water 
of  the  running  stream,  and  there  we  enjoyed  our  rustic 
meal. 

C.  DABWIN, 
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ANECDOTES  OP  A  VOYAGE  ROUND  THE 
WORLD. 

FROM   THE    TRENCH. 

I  WAS  very  young  when  I  saw  the  sea  for  the  first  time, 
and  I  was  struck,  as  every  one  must  be,  with  the  magnifi- 
cence of  the  spectacle,  which  gave  me  a  better  idea  of  the 
almighty  power  of  the  Creator  than  I  had  ever  had  before. 
I  spent  the  day  in  watching  the  waves,  or  if  I  perceived  a 
distant  sail,  I  followed  it  with  my  eyes  till  it  had  disappeared 
beyond  the  horizon.  From  that  day  my  strongest  desire 
was  to  make  a  sea-voyage.  In  my  dreams  at  night  I  sailed 
over  the  wide  ocean  to  distant  lands,  and  even  to  the  other 
hemisphere  ;  and  by  day  I  read  all  the  books  of  voyages  and 
travels  that  I  could  get  hold  of.  At  length  an  unexpected 
event  offered  me  the  means  of  obtaining  my  l6ng-cherished 
wish.  My  father  obtained  the  command  of  a  vessel  which 
was  to  sail  round  the  world  on  a  voyage  of  discovery ;  and 
as  I  was  now  of  an  age  to  leave  school,  he  determined  to 
take  me  with  him,  and  wrote  to  me  to  join  him  at  Brest, 
whence  his  ship  was  to  sail  in  the  course  of  the  next  month. 
The  news  made  me  feel  almost  beside  myself  with  joy.  I 
made  my  preparations,  took  leave  of  my  kind  instructor, 
who  wished  me  a  fortunate  voyage,  and  soon  found  myself 
at  Brest.  The  moment  of  departure  at  length  arrived,  the 
Lightning  (so  our  brig  was  called)  was  ready  to  set  sail,  the 
anchor  was  heaved  up,  a  cannon  fired  as  a  signal,  and  then 
we  were  really  at  sea. 

Our  mission  was  to  explore  certain  islands  in  the  Pacific, 
whose  situation  was  guessed  at,  rather  than  known.  We 
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had  orders  to  join  the  Humming  Bird,  another  brig,  then 
near  the  north  coast  of  Scotland.  In  order  to  reach  our 
companion,  it  was  necessary  for  us  to  coast  along  the  cheer- 
ful shores  of  industrious  England.  The  scenes  which  met 
our  eyes  were  as  varied  as  they  were  pleasing.  Now  a  man- 
of-war,  in  full  sail,  passed  majestically  across  the  horizon, — 
now  a  fleet  of  tiny  fishing-boats  skimmed  past  us, — then 
again  the  coast  of  old  England  came  in  sight,  and  hill  and 
dale,  town  and  village,  appeared  rapidly  in  review  before  us. 
"When  we  approached  the  northern  point  of  Scotland,  the 
cold  became  severe,  though  it  was  only  the  middle  of  Octo- 
ber. Soon,  however,  we  were  enabled  to  turn  southwards ; 
for  our  destined  companion,  the  Humming  Bird,  made  her 
appearance ;  and  we  sailed  in  company  with  her  round  the 
western  coast  of  Ireland,  and  in  ten  days  reached  the  Bay 
of  Biscay.  The  beautiful  peninsula  of  Spain  and  Portugal 
was  soon  left  far  behind  us.  I  almost  regretted  that  we  did 
not  stop  at  some  port  in  these  interesting  countries ;  but 
our  first  resting-place  was  to  be  at  the  Azores,  and  we  had 
to  traverse  a  wide  extent  of  ocean  before  we  heard  the 
welcome  sound  of  "Land  on  the  horizon!"  from  a  sailor 
who  was  on  the  look-out.  "Land!  land  !"  was  echoed  by 
many  voices ;  and  not  long  afterwards  we  touched  at  the 
island  of  Pico,  the  most  remarkable  of  the  Azores.  Its 
name  means  the  Peak ;  and  it  is  so  called  from  the  cone- 
shaped  mountain  of  which  the  whole  island  is  composed, 
which  rises  immediately  from  the  water's  edge,  forming  a 
magnificent  sight,  especially  when  its  snowy  summit  is 
gilded  by  the  rays  of  the  sun.  "We  only  remained  at  Pico 
long  enough  to  take  in  some  water,  and  then  continued  our 
voyage  towards  the  Bermudas.  We  arrived  at  these  beau- 
tiful islands  after  some  weeks'  navigation.  They  appeared 
like  gardens  dropped  in  the  midst  of  the  Atlantic,  and  their 
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verdure  was  delightful  to  eyes  which  had  so  long  gazed  on 
nothing  but  sea  and  sky.  The  Bermudas  belong  to  Eng- 
land, and  a  governor  resides  there.  The  population  consists 
chiefly  of  negroes,  formerly  slaves,  but  now  free,  and  either 
cultivators  of  the  land  or  fishermen.  "We  found  them  kind 
and  civil.  They  were  generally  poor;  but  the  little  they 
possessed  was  offered  to  us  with  cordial  hospitality.  We 
soon  left  these  lovely  islands,  and  were  again  in  the  open 
sea.  Monotonous  as  our  prospect  now  was,  we  found  some- 
thing to  interest  us  in  the  waters  which  surrounded  us, 
especially  the  corals,  which  were  of  exceeding  beauty,  and 
in  some  parts  rose  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  as  if  to  warn 
the  navigator  of  his  danger.  "When  the  rocks  of  coral  are 
concealed  by  thie  water,  they  are  a  most  perilous  snare  to 
ships,  which  sometimes  become  entangled  among  them,  and 
cannot  be  extricated  without  great  difficulty. 

Our  course  was  now  towards  the  north,  having  orders  for 
Halifax,  the  capital  of  Nova  Scotia,  in  North  America, 
which  was  considerably  out  of  our  direct  route.  We  had 
now  an  unpleasant  change  from  the  delightful  climate  of 
the  Bermudas.  The  climate  of  Nova  Scotia  is,  indeed, 
singularly  disagreeable,  being  both  cold  and  foggy ;  but  I 
was  surprised  to  learn  that  it  is  not  considered  unhealthy. 
"We  left  Halifax  as  we  had  found  it,  almost  invisible,  from 
the  thick  fogs  which  enveloped  it,  and  coasted  along  the 
shores  of  the  United  States.  Our  voyage  now  became 
pleasanter ;  every  day  the  air  grew  warmer  and  the  sun 
brighter;  all  announced  that  we  were  again  approaching 
southern  latitudes.  At  length  we  entered  the  G-ulf  of 
Mexico,  and  islands  without  number  seemed  to  start  up 
around  us,  covered  with  trees,  so  that  they  looked  like 
green  specks  in  the  distance.  I  was  sorry  when  we  lost 
Bight  of  them,  and  were  once  more  in  the  great  Atlantic, 
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with  nothing  to  vary  our  prospect  except  the  rising  and 
setting  of  the  sun,  and  the  stars  at  night ;  though  these  last 
are  so  brilliant  in  the  tropical  latitudes,  that  they  almost 
compensated  for  the  absence  of  any  earthly  objects. 

After  several  days,  in  which  nothing  worthy  of  note 
occurred,  the  sailor  on  the  look-out  exclaimed,  "  Land  to 
the  south-east!"  It  was  St.  Helena — that  solitary  rock, 
celebrated  for  being  the  last  residence  of  the  most  extra- 
ordinary man  of  modern  times,  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  the 
terror  of  all  Europe.  In  this  lonely  isle  he  had  no  longer 
the  power  of  injuring  mankind,  and  the  countries  he  had 
devastated  with  war  were  at  length  enjoying  peace  and 
tranquillity. 

The  wind  continuing  favourable,  we  pursued  our  course 
towards  the  South  of  Africa,  and  doubled  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  without  meeting  any  of  the  storms  which  are  so  fre- 
quent on  that  dangerous  coast.  Passing  the  south-east  of 
Africa,  we  arrived  at  Madagascar.  This  island  is  uncom- 
monly fertile  and  beautiful ;  an  extensive  chain  of  mountains 
traverses  it  lengthways,  from  which  numerous  rivers  descend 
on  all  sides.  Very  little  is  known  of  the  interior,  as  it  is 
difficult  for  Europeans  to  penetrate  far  into  the  country, 
owing  to  the  ferocity  of  the  tribes  by  which  it  is  inhabited. 
"We  made  no  stay  either  at  Madagascar  or  the  island  of 
Mauritius,  at  which  we  touched ;  but  on  our  arrival  at 
Borneo,  several  days  afterwards,  I  was  delighted  to  hear 
that  we  were  to  remain  stationary  for  a  fortnight,  during 
which  I  hoped  to  make  some  expeditions  into  the  country. 

Borneo,  which,  after  New  Holland,  is  the  largest  island 
on  the  globe,  is  almost  unknown,  except  round  the  coast ; 
but  I  intended  to  be  more  daring  than  former  travellers, 
and  in  my  youthful  ardour  I  determined  not  to  be  daunted 
by  any  difficulties  in  iny  endeavours  to  explore  the  country. 
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I  set  out,  the  morning  after  our  arrival,  accompanied  by  my 
friend  Berton,  a  young  officer  belonging  to  the  Humming 
Bird,  who  was  almost  as  anxious  as  myself  to  view  this  new 
and  interesting  country.  We  took  our  guns,  and  plunged 
boldly  into  the  depths  of  the  forest,  which  extended  almost 
to  the  shore.  After  wandering  some  time,  we  came  to  a 
small  stream,  nearly  dried  up  by  the  heat.  A  slender  thread 
of  water  still  flowed  under  the  shade  of  the  trees  and  bushes, 
which  grew  thickly  on  its  banks,  and  which  seemed  to  lean 
over  it  as  if  to  drink  the  welcome  moisture.  The  burning 
sun  appeared  to  destroy  whatever  it  touched :  the  giant 
palm  and  the  majestic  teak  tree  hung  their  faded  leaves,  and 
the  parched  fruits  crackled  under  our  feet.  It  was  noon, 
and  therefore  the  hottest  part  of  the  day ;  and  in  spite  of 
the  shade  afforded  by  the  trees  we  felt  weak  and  exhausted. 
"We  proceeded,  however,  following  the  course  of  the 
stream,  till  the  bushes  and  tall  reeds  became  so  thick  and 
so  entangled  that  it  was  impossible  to  penetrate  them.  "  I 
am  too  wearied  to  go  another  step  at  present,"  said  Berton, 
"  let  us  rest,  and  then  we  can  try  to  find  some  other  way 
out  of  the  forest. "  I  consented,  and  we  seated  ourselves 
under  a  palm  tree,  and  began  to  eat  some  of  the  biscuit  we 
had  brought  with  us.  Knowing  that  tigers  and  other  wild 
animals  are  common  in  these  forests,  we  kept  a  sharp  look- 
out, that  we  might  not  be  taken  by  surprise.  I  soon  heard 
a  rustling  among  the  bushes,  and  turning  round,  saw  at 
some  distance,  not  a  tiger,  but  an  old  man  peeping  cau- 
tiously from  behind  a  tree.  "  Look,"  exclaimed  I  to  my 
companion,  "  there  is  a  savage  !  perhaps  more  are  behind 
him  ;  be  ready  with  your  gun."  By  this  time  the  barbarian 
had  left  the  shelter  of  the  bushes  and  advanced  towards  us ; 
his  frightful  countenance  had  an  expression  of  malignity 
which  alarmed  me,  though  his  stooping  gait  showed  him  to 
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be  old.    Berton,  however,  after  looking  for  a  moment  at  the 
advancing  savage,  burst  out  laughing ;  "  It  is  no  man,"  said 
he,  "  but  an  ourang-outang ;   I  have  seen  one    before  in 
France.     We  had  better  not  molest  him,  as  these  creatures 
are  sometimes  extremely  ferocious."     As  he  spoke  he  drew 
me  aside,  in  order  to  let  the  "man  of  the  woods"  pass. 
But  we  were  not  destined  to  part  company  so  easily ;  the 
creature  fixed  his  eyes  upon  us,  intently  grinding  his  teeth, 
and  then  brandishing  a  huge  stick  which  he  held,  a  sudden 
bound  brought  him  close  to  us.     I  sprang  backwards  and 
fired,  but  only  wounded  him  slightly.     Berton  stepped  a 
few  paces  back  to  try  his  luck,  but  the  man  of  the  woods 
meanwhile  had  given  me  so  violent  a  blow  with  his  stick 
that  I  had  nearly  fallen.    He  was  preparing  to  spring  upon 
me,  but  I  slipped  behind  a  tree.     At  the  same  moment 
Berton  fired,  and  my  dangerous  foe  fell  dead  on  the  ground. 
Fearing  to  lose  ourselves  in  the  forest,  we  now  began  to 
retrace  our  steps.     We  had  not  proceeded  far,  before  our 
attention   was  attracted  to  a  singular   hissing   noise,  ap- 
parently very  near  us.     "It  must  be  a  serpent!"  cried 
I,  stepping  backward,  " and  look,  there  he  is!''     At  this 
moment  we  perceived  a  large  serpent,  whose  eyes  shone 
like  diamonds  in  his  beautiful  marked  head.     He  was  al- 
ready rearing  himself  up  to  make  the  fatal  spring.     I  pre- 
pared to  receive  it  with  a  blow  from  the  butt-end  of  my 
gun,  but  my  companion  gave  a  sudden  shout,  which  fortu- 
nately startled  the  reptile ;  it  drew  back  its  crested  head 
and  glistening  eyes,  uncoiled  its  long  tail,  and  slowly  glided 
away  into  the  thicket.     We  were  most  thankful  for  this 
escape,  as  we  knew  that  the  serpents  of  these  forests  were 
exceedingly  venomous,  and  that  a  bite  from  one  of  them 
would  in  all  probability  have  occasioned  death.     We  now 
pursued  our  way  in  peace,  nothing  of  importance  occurring 
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during  the  remainder  of  our  ramble.  Just  before  sunset 
we  emerged  from  the  forest,  aud  our  companions,  who  were 
strolling  about  the  beach  enjoying  the  cool  breeze,  hastened 
to  meet  us,  and  congratulated  us  on  our  safe  return.  We 
showed  them  some  curious  plants  we  had  brought  with  us, 
and  also  some  beautiful  parrots  which  we  had  shot,  intend- 
ing to  stuff  them  and  take  them  home  as  specimens  to  our 
friends  in  Europe. 

I  was  disappointed  in  my  hope  of  penetrating  far  into  the 
interior  of  Borneo,  for  my  father  would  not  hear  of  my 
attempting  aa  expedition  so  full  of  dangers,  and  which  be- 
sides could  hardly  have  been  performed  during  our  limited 
stay.  I  was  obliged,  therefore,  to  content  myself  with 
rambles  on  the  coast  and  the  forests  near  at  hand,  in  which 
indeed  I  found  enough  that  was  interesting  and  curious  to 
occupy  my  leisure  hours.  I  saw  nothing  of  the  original 
inhabitants  of  Borneo,  they  having  been  driven  from  the 
sea  coast  by  the  Malays,  who  have  established  colonies 
there.  The  native  tribes  are  little  known  to  Europeans ; 
but  with  the  Malays,  sailors,  who  are  accustomed  to  the 
navigation  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  are  only  too  well  acquainted. 
They  are  a  cruel  and  ferocious  people,  though  not  destitute 
of  some  of  the  arts  of  civilization.  They  derive  their  name 
from  the  peninsula  of  Malacca,  whence  the  race  is  believed 
to  have  been  originally  derived. 

"We  left  Borneo  with  a  favourable  wind,  but  the  weather 
soon  changed  for  the  worse;  we  were  tossed  about  for 
several  days,  during  which  our  vessel  was  in  imminent 
danger.  The  wind  had  at  length  abated,  though  the  sea 
still  continued  very  rough,  when  we  descried  a  boat  strug- 
gling amid  the  waves  at  some  distance.  On  examining  it 
through  the  telescope,  my  father  declared  he  saw  several 
men,  who  seemed  to  be  trying  to  hoist  a  signal  of  distress. 

K 
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"We  immediately  steered  towards  the  venturous  little  bark, 
but  owing  to  the  violence  of  the  waves,  it  was  some  time 
before  we  could  get  alongside  of  her  and  receive  her  unfor- 
nate  crew  on  board  our  vessel.  They  were  five  in  number, 
but  one  only  was  in  a  condition  to  speak,  and  from  his  first 
words  it  was  easy  to  see  what  had  been  their  sufferings. 
"  Water,  water !"  he  stammered  out  in  a  broken  voice ;  "  we 
are  dying  of  thirst."  The  poor  fellows  were  instantly  con- 
veyed to  the  cabin,  and  every  care  bestowed  upon  them 
that  the  kindness  of  our  crew  and  the  skill  of  the  surgeon 
could  suggest.  In  spite  of  all  our  efforts  two  of  the  sufferers 
expired  before  morning ;  the  three  who  survived  were  very 
ill  for  many  days.  As  soon  as  they  were  able  to  speak,  we 
expressed  our  anxiety  to  hear  their  sad  history,  and  one  of 
them  related  it  to  us,  in  the  following  words : — 

"  We  belong,"  said  he,  "  to  an  English  vessel,  as  you  have 
probably  already  guessed ;  I  am  indeed  the  only  one  among 
us  who  can  speak  French.  I  was  the  second  lieutenant  on 
board  a  frigate  bound  for  the  Pacific.  Our  ship  was  old, 
and  many  among  us  suspected  her  being  not  seaworthy, 
which  unfortunately  proved  to  be  the  case,  for  during  a 
violent  storm,  which  drove  us  far  out  of  our  course,  we  dis- 
covered that  we  had  sprung  a  leak.  In  spite  of  all  our 
labour  at  the  pumps,  the  vessel  filled  very  fast ;  the  storm 
still  raged  around  us,  and  our  destruction  seemed  inevit- 
able. Our  only  chance  was  to  take  to  the  boats.  One  of 
them  was  upset  almost  immediately,  and  all  who  were  in  her 
met  with  a  watery  grave,  but  those  in  the  other  boat  began 
soon  to  doubt  whether  their  comrades'  fate  was  not  to  be 
envied.  We  had  thrown  a  bag  of  biscuit  and  some  salt  pork 
into  our  boat.  But  in  the  hurry  and  confusion,  we  had  for- 
gotten to  take  water ;  perhaps,  indeed,  it  would  have  been 
impossible  to  get  a  barrel  out  of  the  hold  in  time,  for  the 
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frigate  went  down  in  five  minutes  after  our  quitting  her. 
However  that  may  be,  our  sufferings  from  thirst  soon  be- 
came intense;  the  storm  had  ceased,  and  the  burning  sun 
beaming  upon  our  unsheltered  heads  made  us  almost  frantic. 
We  forgot  all  the  other  dangers  and  hardships  to  which  we 
were  exposed, — we  thought  only  of  the  heat  and  thirst, 
which  became  daily  more  insupportable.  I  advised  my 
companions  not  to  eat  the  salt  pork,  which  aggravated,  in- 
stead of  relieving  their  suffering;  but  the  biscuit  being 
exhausted,  most  of  them  could  not  refrain  from  the  only 
food  which  remained,  and,  what  was  even  worse,  they  drank 
the  salt  water.  This,  when  taken  in  large  quantities,  and 
as  the  only  liquid,  generally  produces  delirium  ;  several  of 
our  sailors  lost  their  senses,  and  two  of  them,  in  frenzy, 
threw  themselves  over  the  side  of  the  boat  and  perished  in 
the  waves.  The  rest  of  our  sad  company  sat  in  gloomy 
silence,  most  of  them  unable  to  speak ;  one  after  another 
died,  till  our  number  was  reduced  to  five,  and  of  those,  I 
alone  retained  my  consciousness,  probably  from  my  having 
abstained  from  the  pork  and  from  sea-water.  On  the  day 
on  which  your  vessel  appeared,  I  had  given  up  all  hopes  of 
escape,  and  only  endeavoured  to  prepare  myself  for  death 
by  prayer.  My  mind  was,  however,  so  confused  that  I 
could  scarcely  form  connected  thoughts,  and  all  around  me 
seemed  burning,  —a  few  hours  more  and  it  would  have  been 
too  late.  When  I  perceived  a  ship  at  no  great  distance,  I 
feebly  raised  an  oar  with  a  piece  of  linen  fastened  to  it, 
which  we  had  made  for  a  signal  of  distress,  in  case  of  our 
meeting  with  a  vessel ;  but  the  effort  was  too  much  for  me, 
and  I  sank  down  in  the  boat,  as  I  believed  to  breathe  my 
last.  I  remember  no  more,  till  I  found  myself  on  board 
your  ship  and  surrounded  by  kind  faces." 

Here  ended  the  English  officer's  sad  tale.     Feeling  for 
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his  sufferings  and  those  of  his  surviving  companions,  we 
spared  no  pains  to  restore  their  health,  and  console  them 
for  the  loss  of  their  comrades  and  of  all  they  possessed. 
In  the  course  of  our  voyage  we  fell  in  with  a  British  vessel, 
and  at  their  request  our  new  friends  were  taken  on  board 
of  her.  "We  parted  with  kindly  feelings  on  both  sides, 
all  national  differences  having  been  swept  away  by  the 
friendly  relation  of  obligers  and  obliged  which  had  existed 
between  us. 

^Ve  were  now  sailing  among  the  innumerable  groups  of 
islands  which  are  called  by  the  general  name  Polynesia, 
and  among  which  our  intended  discoveries  were  to  be  made. 
I  am  not  now  writing  a  log-book,  and  indeed  if  I  attempted 
to  give  a  minute  account  of  the  various  islands  we  visited, 
and  of  the  adventures  we  met  with  in  the  Pacific,  I  should 
never  have  done.  I  shall  only  say  that  we  succeeded  in 
our  object,  which  was  to  ascertain  the  exact  position  of  a 
group  of  islands  hitherto ' very  little  known;  we  found, 
however,  that  they  were  mere  rocks  of  coral,  and  too  in- 
significant in  size  to  make  our  discoveries  of  much  import- 
ance, except  to  navigators.  This  business  being  over,  we 
had  only  to  think  of  returning  home,  and  accordingly  we 
steered  for  Cape  Horn.  We  now  entered  on  the  most  dis- 
agreeable part  of  our  voyage,  for  the  climate  at  the  southern 
extremity  of  America  is  very  cold,  and  the  weather  gene- 
rally stormy ;  the  doubling  of  Cape  Horn,  in  particular,  is 
a  most  perilous  affair.  We  accomplished  it,  however,  in 
safety,  and  after  many  days  of  weary  tossing  on  the  raging 
ocean,  we  at  last  reached  warmer  latitudes  and  a  calmer 
sea.  All  thoughts  were  now  fixed  upon  home ;  every  day 
brought  us  nearer  to  Prance,  and  our  spirits  rose  with  the 
joyful  prospect  of  seeing  our  friends  and  country  again. 
The  only  thing  which  prevented  our  happiness  from  being 
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complete  was  the  absence  of  our  companion  the  Humming 
Bird,  which  had  been  separated  from  us  during  the  stormy 
weather  we  had  met  with  near  Cape  Horn ;  we  had  seen 
nothing  of  her  since,  and  were  becoming  anxious  concern- 
ing the  fate  of  our  comrades.  It  was,  therefore,  determined 
to  wait  some  days  at  Madeira,  in  order  to  give  her  time  to 
come  up  with  us,  if  indeed  she  yet  existed.  Our  time  was 
pleasantly  spent  at  this  beautiful  island,  which  unites  in  a 
great  degree  the  vegetation  of  Europe  with  that  cf  the 
Tropics.  The  climate  is  considered  the  finest  in  the  world, 
and  invalids  are  often  sent  there  to  recover  their  health. 
After  waiting  about  a  week  at  Funchal,  the  principal  town 
of  Madeira,  we  were  joined  by  the  Humming  Bird,  to  our 
great  satisfaction.  It  appeared  that  she  had  been  driven  out 
of  her  course  by  the  storm  which  had  divided  us,  and  not 
being  quite  so  fast  a  sailer  as  the  Lightning,  she  had  not 
been  able  to  recover  her  lost  time.  We  now  proceeded 
homewards  without  more  delay,  and  soon  entered  the 
Mediterranean. 

No  more  adventures  occurred  to  disturb  the  tranquillity 
of  the  last  days  of  our  voyage,  and  we  reached  Marseilles, 
where  we  were  to  land,  in  perfect  safety,  and  with  feelings 
of  the  deepest  thankfulness  for  having  been  preserved 
amidst  all  the  dangers  we  had  encountered  during  an 
absence  of  nearly  two  years. 

Borneo,  wliicli,  after  New  Holland,  is  the  largest  island  on 
the  globe,  is  almost  unknown,  except  round  the  coast ;  but  I 
intended  to  be  more  daring  than  former  travellers,  and  in  rny 
youthful  ardour  I  determined  not  to  be  daunted  by  any  diffi- 
culties in  my  endeavours  to  explore  the  country. 
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THE  LAST  MINSTEEL. 

THE  way  was  long,  the  wind  was  cold, 

The  minstrel  was  infirm  and  old ; 

His  withered  cheek,  and  tresses  gray, 

Seemed  to  have  known  a  better  day  ; 

The  harp,  his  sole  remaining  joy, 

"Was  carried  by  an  orphan  boy. 

The  last  of  all  the  bards  was  he, 

Who  sung  of  Border  chivalry  ; 

For,  well-a-day !  their  date  was  fled, 

His  tuneful  brethren  all  were  dead ; 

And  he,  neglected  and  oppress' d, 

Wished  to  be  with  them,  and  at  rest. 

No  more  on  prancing  palfrey  borne, 

He  caroll'd,  light  as  lark  at  morn ; 

No  longer  courted  and  caress'd, 

High  placed  in  hall,  a  welcome  guest, 

He  poured,  to  lord  and  lady  gay, 

The  unpremeditated  lay 

Old  times  were  changed,  old  manners  gone ; 

A  stranger  fill'd  the  Stuarts'  throne; 

The  bigots  of  the  iron  time 

Had  call'd  his  harmless  art  a  crime. 

A  wandering  harper,  scorn'd  and  poor, 

He  begg'd  his  bread  from  door  to  door ; 

And  tuned,  to  please  a  peasant's  ear, 

The  harp  a  king  had  loved  to  hear. 

He  pass'd  where  Newark's  stately  tower 
Looks  out  from  Yarrow's  birchen  bower: 
The  minstrel  gazed  with  wistful  eye — 
No  humbler  resting-place  was  nigh. 
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"With  hesitating  step,  at  last, 
The  embattled  portal-arch  he  pass'd, 
Whose  ponderous  gate  and  massy  bar 
Had  oft  roll'd  back  the  tide  of  war, 
But  never  closed  the  iron  door 
Against  the  desolate  and  poor. 
The  duchess  marked  his  weary  pace, 
His  timid  mien,  and  reverend  face, 
And  bade  her  page  the  menials  tell 
That  they  should  tend  the  old  man  well : 
For  she  had  known  adversity, 
Though  born  in  such  a  high  degree  : 
In  pride  of  power,  in  beauty's  bloom, 
Had  wept  o'er  Monmouth's  bloody  tomb ! 

When  kindness  had  his  wants  supplied, 

And  the  old  man  was  gratified, 

Began  to  rise  his  minstrel  pride, 

And,  would  the  noble  duchess  deign 

To  listen  to  an  old  man's  strain  ? 

Though  stiff  his  hand,  his  voice  though  weak, 

He  thought  e'en  yet,  the  sooth  to  speak, 

That,  if  she  loved  the  harp  to  hear, 

He  could  make  music  to  her  ear. 

The  humble  boon  was  soon  obtained ; 
The  aged  minstrel  audience  gained. 
But,  when  he  reached  the  room  of  state 
Where  she,  with  all  her  ladies,  sate, 
Perchance  he  wished  his  boon  denied 
For  when  to  tune  his  harp  he  tried, 
His  trembling  hand  had  lost  the  ease 
Which  marks  security  to  please  : 
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And  scenes  long  past  of  joy  and  pain, 

Came  wildering  o'er  his  aged  brain — 

He  tried  to  tune  his  harp  in  vain ! 

The  pitying  duchess  praised  its  chime, 

And  gave  him  heart,  and  gave  him  time, 

Till  every  string's  according  glee 

Was  blended  into  harmony. 

And  then  he  said  he  would  full  fain 

He  could  recall  an  ancient  strain 

He  never  thought  to  sing  again. 

It  \vas  not  framed  for  village  churls, 

But  for  high  names  and  mighty  earls ; 

He  had  played  it  to  King  Charles  the  Good. 

"When  he  kept  court  at  Holyrood ; 

And  much  he  wished,  yet  feared,  to  try 

The  long-forgotten  melody. 

Amid  the  strings  his  fingers  stray 'd, 

And  an  uncertain  warbling  made, 

And  oft  he  shook  his  hoary  head. 

But  when  he  caught  the  measure  wild, 

The  old  man  raised  his  face,  and  smiled, 

And  lighten'd  up  his  faded  eye 

With  all  a  poet's  ecstasy. 

In  varying  cadence,  soft  or  strong, 

He  swept  the  sounding  chords  along : 

The  present  scene,  the  future  lot, 

His  toils,  his  wants,  were  all  forgot. 

Cold  diffidence,  'and  age's  frost, 

In  the  full  tide  of  song  were  lost ; 

Each  blank  in  faithless  memory  void 

The  poet's  glowing  thought  supplied ; 

And,  while  his  harp  responsive  rung, 

'Tvvas  thus  the  LATEST  MINSTEEL  sung. 
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In  varying  cadence,  soft  or  strong, 
He  swept  the  sounding  chords  along  : 
The  present  scene,  the  future  lot, 
His  toils,  his  wants,  were  all  forgot : 
Cold  diffidence,  and  age's  frost, 
In  the  full  tide  of  song  were  lost ; 
Each  Hank  in  faithless  memory  void 
The  poet's  glowing  thought  supplied ; 
And,  while  his  harp  responsive  rung, 
'Twas  thus  the  Latest  Minstrel  sung. 

SCOTT. 


THE  VISION  OP  MIEZA. 

the  fifth  day  of  the  moon,  which,  according  to  the 
custom  of  my  forefathers,  I  always  keep  holy,  having 
washed  myself,  and  offered  up  my  morning  devotions,  I 
ascended  the  high  hills  of  Bagdad,  in  order  to  pass  the 
rest  of  the  day  in  meditation  and  prayer.  As  I  was  here 
airing  myself  on  the  tops  of  the  mountains,  I  fell  into  a 
profound  contemplation  on  the  vanity  of  human  life ;  and, 
passing  from  one  thought  to  another,  "  Surely,"  said  I, 
"  man  is  but  a  shadow,  and  life  a  dream.  '  Whilst  I  was 
thus  musing,  I  cast  my  eyes  towards  the  summit  of  a  rock 
that  was  not  far  from  me,  when  I  discovered  one  in  the 
habit  of  a  shepherd,  with  a  little  musical  instrument  in  his 
hand.  As  I  looked  upon  him  he  applied  it  to  his  lips,  and 
began  to  play  upon  it.  The  sound  of  it  was  exceeding 
sweet,  and  wrought  into  a  variety  of  tunes  that  were  in- 
expressibly melodious,  and  altogether  different  from  any- 
thing I  had  ever  heard ;  they  put  me  in  mind  of  those 
heavenly  airs  that  are  played  to  the  departed  souls  of  good 
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men  upon  their  first  arrival  in  Paradise,  to  wear  out  the 
impressions  of  the  last  agonies,  and  qualify  them  for  the 
pleasures  of  that  happy  place.  My  heart  melted  away  in 
sweet  raptures. 

I  had  been  often  told  that  the  rock  before  me  was  the 
haunt  of  a  genius,  and  that  several  had  been  entertained 
with  that  music  who  had  passed  by  it,  but  never  heard  that 
the  musician  had  before  made  himself  visible.  When  he 
had  raised  my  thoughts  by  those  transporting  airs  which 
he  played,  to  taste  the  pleasures  of  his  conversation,  as  I 
looked  like  one  astonished,  he  beckoned  to  me,  and,  by  the 
waving  of  his  hand,  directed  me  to  approach  the  spot  where 
he  sat.  I  drew  near  with  that  reverence  which  is  due  to  a 
superior  nature,  and  as  my  heart  was  entirely  subdued  by 
the  captivating  strains  I  had  heard,  I  fell  down  at  his  feet 
and  wept.  The  genius  smiled  upon  me  with  a  look  of  com- 
passion and  affability  that  familiarised  him  to  my  imagina- 
tion, and  at  once  dispelled  all  the  fears  and  apprehensions 
with  which  I  approached  him.  He  lifted  me  from  the 
ground,  and,  taking  me  by  the  hand,  "  Mirza,"  said  he,  "  I 
have  heard  thee  in  thy  soliloquies ;  follow  me." 

He  then  led  me  to  the  highest  pinnacle  of  the  rock,  and 
placing  me  on  top  of  it,  "  Cast  thine  eyes  eastward,"  said  he, 
"  and  tell  me  what  thou  seest."  "  I  see,"  said  I,  "  a  huge 
valley,  and  a  prodigious  tide  of  water  rolling  through  it." 
"The  valley  that  thou  seest,"  said  he,  "is  the  Vale  of 
Misery ;  and  the  tide  of  water  that  thou  seest  is  the  great 
Tide  of  Eternity."  "  "What  is  the  reason,"  said  I,  "  that  the 
tide  I  see  rises  out  of  a  thick  mist  at  one  end,  and  again 
loses  itself  in  a  thick  mist  at  the  other?"  "What  thou 
seest,"  said  he,  "  is  that  portion  of  eternity  which  is  called 
Time,  measured  out  by  the  sun,  and  reaching  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  world  to  its  consummation.  Examine  now," 
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said  he,  "  this  sea  that  is  bounded  with  darkness  at  both 
ends,  and  tell  me  what  thou  discoverest  in  it  ?  "  "I  see  a 
bridge,"  said  I,  "  standing  in  the  midst  of  the  tide."  "  The 
bridge  thou  seest,"  said  he,  "  is  human  life ;  consider  it  at- 
tentively." Upon  a  more  leisurely  survey  of  it,  I  found 
that  it  consisted  of  threescore  and  ten  entire  arches,  with 
several  broken  arches,  which,  added  to  those  that  were  en- 
tire, made  up  the  number  to  about  a  hundred.  As  I  was 
counting  the  arches,  the  genius  told  me  that  the  bridge  con- 
sisted at  first  of  a  thousand  arches,  but  that  a  great  flood 
swept  away  the  rest,  and  left  the  bridge  in  the  ruinous 
condition  in  which  I  now  beheld  it.  "  But  tell  me  further," 
said  he,  "  what  thou  discoverest  on  it  ?  "  "I  see  multitudes 
of  people  passing  over  it,"  said  I,  "  and  a  black  cloud 
hanging  at  each  end  of  it."  As  I  looked  more  attentively, 
I  saw  several  of  the  passengers  dropping  through  the 
bridge  into  the  great  tide  that  flowed  underneath  it ;  and, 
upon  further  examination,  perceived  there  were  innumerable 
trap-doors  that  lay  concealed  in  the  bridge,  which  the  pas- 
sengers no  sooner  trod  upon  but  they  fell  through  them 
into  the  tide,  and  immediately  disappeared.  These  hidden 
pitfalls  were  set  very  thick  at  the  entrance  to  the  bridge,  so 
that  throngs  of  people  no  sooner  broke  through  the  cloud 
but  many  of  them  fell  into  them.  They  grew  thinner  to- 
wards the  middle,  but  multiplied  and  laid  closer  together 
towards  the  end  of  the  arches  that  were  entire.  There  were 
indeed,  some  persons,  but  their  number  was  very  small, 
who  continued  a  kind  of  hobbling  march  on  the  broken 
arches,  but  fell  through  one  after  another,  being  quite  tired 
and  spent  with  so  long  a  walk. 

T  passed  some  time  in  the  contemplation  of  this  wonder- 
ful structure,  and  the  great  variety  of  objects  which  it  pre- 
sented. My  heart  was  filled  with  a  deep  melancholy  to  see 
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several  dropping  unexpectedly  in  the  midst  of  mirth  and 
jollity,  and  catching  at  everything  that  stood  by  them  to 
save  themselves.  Some  were  looking  up  towards  the 
heavens  in  a  thoughtful  posture,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  specu- 
lation stumbled  and  fell  out  of  sight.  Multitudes  were 
very  busy  in  the  pursuit  of  bubbles  that  glittered  in  their 
eyes  and  danced  before  them  ;  but  often,  when  they  thought 
themselves  within  reach  of  them,  their  footing  failed,  and 
down  they  sunk.  In  this  confusion  of  objects  I  observed 
some  with  scimitars  in  their  hands,  who  ran  to  and  fro  upon 
the  bridge,  thrusting  several  persons  on  trap-doors  which 
did  not  seem  to  lie  in  their  way,  and  which  they  might  have 
escaped  had  they  not  been  thus  forced  upon  them. 

The  genius,  seeing  me  indulge  myself  in  this  melancholy 
prospect,  told  me  I  had  dwelt  long  enough  upon  it.  "  Take 
thine  eyes  off  the  bridge,"  said  he, "  and  tell  me  if  thou 
seest  anything  thou  dost  not  comprehend."  Upon  looking 
up,  "  What  mean,"  said  I,  "  those  great  flights  of  birds  that 
are  perpetually  hovering  about  the  bridge,  and  settling 
upon  it  from  time  to  time  ?  I  see  vultures,  harpies,  ravens, 
cormorants,  and,  among  many  other  feathered  creatures, 
several  little  winged  boys,  that  perch  in  great  numbers  upon 
the  middle  arches."  "  These,"  said  the  genius,  "  are  envy, 
avarice,  superstition,  despair,  love,  with  the  like  cares  and 

passions  that  infest  human  life." 

****** 

.  The  genius  then  directed  my  attention  to  a  vast  ocean 
planted  with  innumerable  islands  that  were  covered  with 
fruits  and  flowers,  and  interwoven  with  a  thousand  little 
shiny  seas  that  ran  among  them.  .  .  .  "These,"  said 
he,  "  are  the  mansions  of  good  men  after  death,  who, 
according  to  the  degree  and  kinds  of  virtue  in  which  they 
excelled,  are  distributed  among  these  several  islands,  which 
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abound  with  pleasures  of  different  kinds  and  degrees, 
suitable  to  the  relishes  and  perfections  of  those  who  are 
settled  in  them ;  every  island  is  a  paradise  accommodated 
to  its  respective  inhabitants.  Are  not  these,  O  Mirza, 
habitations  worth  contending  for  ?  Does  life  appear  mise- 
rable that  gives  thee  opportunities  of  earning  such  a  re- 
ward ?  Think  not  man  was  made  in  vain  who  has  such  an 
eternity  reserved  for  him."  I  gazed  with  inexpressible 
pleasure  on  these  happy  islands.  At  length  said  I,  "  Show 
me  now,  I  beseech  thee,  the  secrets  that  lie  hid  under  those 
black  clouds  which  cover  the  ocean  on  the  other  side  of  the 
rock  of  adamant?  "  The  genius  making  me  no  answer,  I 
turned  about  to  address  myself  to  him  a  second  time,  but  I 
found  that  he  had  left  me.  I  then  turned  again  to  the 
vision  which  I  had  been  so  long  contemplating,  but  instead 
of  the  rolling  tide,  and  the  arched  bridge,  and  the  happy 
islands,  I  saw  nothing  but  the  long  hollow  valley  of  Bagdad, 
with  oxen,  sheep,  and  camels  grazing  upon  the  sides  of  it. 

The  genius,  seeing  me  indulge  myself  in  this  melancholy 
prospect,  told  me  I  had  dwelt  long  enough  upon  it.  "  Talce 
thine  eyes  off  the  bridge,"  said  he,  " and  tell  me  if  thou  seest 
anything  thou  dost  not  comprehend."  Upon  looking  up, 
"  What  mean,"  said  I,  "  those  great  flights  of  birds  that 
are  perpetually  hovering  about  the  bridge,  and  settling  upon 
it  from  time  to  time?  I  see  vultures,  harpies,  ravens,  cor- 
morants, and,  among  many  other  feathered  creatures,  several 
little  winged  boys,  that  perch  in  great  numbers  upon  the 
middle  arches"  "These,"  said  the  genius,  "are  envy, 
avarice,  superstition,  despair,  love,  with  the  like  cares  and 
passions  that  infest  human  life" 

ALLISON. 
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TO  AUTUMN. 

SEASON  of  mists  and  mellow  fruitfulness 

Close  bosom  friend  of  the  maturing  sun ; 
Conspiring  with  him  how  to  load  and  bless 

"With  fruit  the  vines  that  round  the  thatch-eaves  run ; 
To  bend  with  apples  the  mossed  cottage  trees, 

And  fill  all  fruit  with  ripeness  to  the  core ; 
To  swell  the  gourd,  and  plump  the  hazel  shells 

With  a  sweet  kernel ;  to  set  budding  more, 
And  still  more,  later  flowers  for  the  bees, 
Until  they  think  warm  days  will  never  cease, 
For  summer  has  o'er-brimmed  their  clammy  cells. 

Who  hath  not  seen  thee  oft  amid  thy  store  ? 

Sometimes  whoever  seeks  abroad  may  find 
Thee  sitting  careless  on  a  granary  floor, 

Thy  hair  soft  lifted  by  the  winnowing  wind ; 
Or  on  a  half-reaped  furrow  sound  asleep, 

Drowsed  with  the  fume  of  poppies,  while  thy  hook 
Spares  the  next  swath  and  all  its  twined  flowers ; 

And  sometimes  like  a  gleaner  thou  dost  keep 
Steady  thy  laden  head  across  a  brook ; 
Or  by  a  cider-press  with  patient  look 
Thou  watchest  the  last  oozings,  hours  by  hours. 

Where  are  the  songs  of  spring  ?     Ay,  where  are  they  ? 

Think  not  of  them,  thou  hast  thy  music  too, 
While  barred  clouds  bloom  the  soft-dying  day, 

And  touch  the  stubble  plains  with  rosy  hue ; 
Then  in  a  wailful  choir  the  small  gnats  mourn 

Among  the  river  sallows,  borne  aloft 
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Or  sinking  as  the  light  wind  lives  or  dies ; 

And  full-grown  lambs  loud  bleat  from  hilly  bourn  ; 
Hedge  crickets  sing ;  and  now  with  treble  soft 
The  redbreast  whistles  from  a  garden  croft, 
And  gathering  swallows  twitter  in  the  skies. 

JOHN  KEATS. 


THE  MA.NTJFACTUEE  OF  PAPEE. 

F.  I  WILL  now,  as  I  promised,  give  you  an  account  of  the 
elegant  and  useful  manufacture  of  paper,  the  basis  of  which 
is  itself  a  manufacture.  This  delicate  and  beautiful  sub- 
stance is  made  from  the  meanest  and  most  disgusting 
materials — from  old  rags,  which  have  passed  from  one  poor 
person  to  another,  and  have  perhaps  at  length  dropped  in 
tatters  from  the  child  of  the  beggar.  These  are  carefully 
picked  up  from  dunghills,  or  bought  from  servants  by  Jews, 
who  make  it  their  business  to  go  about  and  collect  them. 
They  sell  them  to  the  rag-merchant,  who  gives  from  two- 
pence to  fourpence  a  pound,  according  to  their  quality ; 
and  he,  when  he  has  got  a  sufficient  quantity,  disposes  of 
them  to  the  owner  of  the  paper-mill.  He  gives  them  first 
to  women  to  sort  and  pick,  agreeably  to  their  different 
degrees  of  fineness  ;  they  also  with  a  knife  cut  out  care- 
fully all  the  seams,  which  they  throw  into  a  basket  for  other 
purposes ;  they  then  put  them  into  the  dusting  engine,  a 
large  circular  wire  sieve,  where  they  receive  some  degree  of 
cleansing.  The  rags  are  then  conveyed  to  the  mill.  Here 
they  were  formerly  beat  to  pieces  with  vast  hammers,  which 
rose  and  fell  continually  with  a  most  tremendous  noise,  that 
was  heard  from  a  great  distance.  Eut  now  they  put  the 
rags  into  a  large  trough  or  cistern,  into  which  a  pipe  of 
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clear  spring  water  is  constantly  flowing.     In  this  cistern  is 
a  cylinder,  about  two  feet  long,  set  thick  round  with  rows 
of  iron  spikes,  standing  as  near  as  they  can  to  one  another 
without  touching.     At  the  bottom  of  the  trough  there  are 
corresponding  rows  of  spikes.      The  cylinder  is  made  to 
whirl  round  with  inconceivable  rapidity,  and  with  these  iron 
teeth  rends  and  tears  the  cloth  in  every  possible  direction  ; 
till  by  the  assistance  of  the  water,  which  continually  flows 
through  the  cistern,  it  is  thoroughly  masticated,  and  re- 
duced to  a  fine  pulp ;  and  by  the  same   process   all  its 
impurities   are   cleansed   away,    and  it  is  restored   to  its 
original  whiteness.     This   process  takes  about  six  hours. 
To  improve  the  colour  they  then  put  in  a  little  smalt,  which 
gives  it  a  blueish  cast,  which  all  paper  has  more  or  less:  the 
French  paper  has  less  of  it  than  ours.     This  fine  pulp  is 
next  put  into  a  copper  of  warm  water.     It  is  the  substance 
of  paper,  but  the  form  must  now  be  given  it ;  for  this  pur- 
pose they  use  a  mould.      It  is  made  of  wire,  strong   one 
way,  and  crossed   with   finer.     This  mould  they  just  dip 
horizontally  into  the  copper,  and  take  it  out  again.     It  has 
a  little  wooden  frame  on  the  edge,  by  means  of  which  it 
retains  as  much  of  the  pulp  as  is  wanted  for  the  thickness 
of  the   sheet,  and   the   superfluity  runs   off  through   the 
interstices  of  the  wires.-    Another  man  instantly  receives  it, 
opens  the  frame,  and  turns  out  the  thin  sheet,  which  has 
now  shape,  but  not  consistence,  upon   soft  felt,  which  is 
placed  on  the  ground  to  receive  it.     On  that  is  placed 
another  piece  of  felt,  and  then  another  sheet  of  paper,  and 
so  on  till  they  have  made  a  pile  of  forty  or  fifty.     They 
are  then  pressed  with  a  large  screw-press,  moved  by  a  lon£ 
lever,  which  forcibly  squeezes  the  water  out  of  them  and 
gives  them  immediate  consistence.     There  is  still,  however, 
a  great  deal  to  be  done.     The  felts  are  taken  oft',  and  thrown 
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on  one  side,  and  the  paper  on  the  other,  whence  it  is 
dexterously  taken  up  with  an  instrument  in  the  form  of  a 
T,  three  sheets  at  a  time,  and  hung  on  lines  to  dry.  There 
it  hangs  for  a  week  or  ten  days,  which  likewise  further 
whitens  it ;  and  any  knots  and  roughness  it  may  have  are 
picked  off  carefully  hy  the  women.  It  is  then  sized.  Size 
is  a  kind  of  glue ;  and  without  this  preparation  the  paper 
would  not  bear  ink:  it  would  run  and  blot  as  you  see  it 
does  on  grey  paper.  The  sheets  are  just  dipped  into  the 
size  and  taken  out  again.  The  exact  degree  of  sizing  is  a 
matter  of  nicety,  which  can  only  be  known  by  experience. 
They  are  then  hung  up  again  to  dry,  and  when  dry  taken 
to  the  finishing-room,  where  they  are  examined  anew, 
pressed  in  the  dry-presses,  which  gives  them  their  last  gloss 
and  smoothness;  counted  up  into  quires,  made  up  into 
reams,  and  sent  to  the  stationer's,  from  whom  we  have  it, 
after  he  has  folded  it  again  and  cut  the  edges  ;  some  too  he 
makes  to  shine  like  satin,  by  glossing  it  with  hot  plates. 
The  whole  process  of  paper-making  takes  about  three  weeks. 

H.  It  is  a  very  curious  process,  indeed.  I  shall  almost 
scruple  for  the  future  to  blacken  a  sheet  of  paper  with  a 
careless  scrawl,  now  I  know  how  much  pains  it  costs  to 
make  it  so  white  and  beautiful. 

P.  It  is  true  that  there  is  hardly  anything  we  use  with 
so  much  waste  and  profusion  as  this  manufacture ;  we 
should  think  ourselves  confined  in  the  use  of  it,  if  we 
might  not  tear,  disperse,  and  destroy  it  in  a  thousand  ways ; 
so  that  it  is  really  astonishing  whence  linen  enough  can  be 
procured  to  answer  so  vast  a  demand.  As  to  the  coarse 
brown  papers,  of  which  an  astonishing  quantity  is  used  by 
every  shopkeeper  in  packages,  &c.,  these  are  made  chiefly  of 
oakum,  that  is,  old  hempen  ropes.  In  China  a  fine  paper  is 

made  of  silk. 

L 
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H.  I  have  heard  lately  of  woven  paper;  pray  what  is 
that  ?  They  cannot  weave  paper,  surely  ? 

~F.  Tour  question  is  very  natural.  In  order  to  answer 
it,  I  must  desire  you  to  take  a  sheet  of  common  paper,  and 
hold  it  up  against  the  light.  Do  you  not  see  some  marks 
in  it? 

H.  I  see  a  great  many  white  lines  running  along  length- 
ways, like  ribs,  and  smaller  that  cross  them.  I  see,  too, 
letters  and  the  figure  of  a  crown. 

F.  These  are  all  the  marks  of  the  wires  ;  the  thickness  of 
the  wires  prevents  so  much  of  the  pulp  lying  upon  the 
sheets  in  those  places,  consequently  wherever  the  wires  are 
the  paper  is  thinner,  and  you  see  the  light  through  more 
readily,  which  gives  that  appearance  of  white  lines.  The 
letters  too  are  worked  in  the  wire,  and  are  the  maker's 
name.  Now  to  prevent  these  lines  which  take  off  from  the 
beauty  of  the  paper,  particularly  of  drawing  paper,  there 
have  been  used  moulds  of  brass  wire,  exceedingly  fine,  of 
equal  thickness,  and  woven  or  latticed  one  within  another  ; 
the  marks  therefore  of  these  are  easily  pressed  out,  so  as  to 
be  hardly  visible ;  if  you  look  at  this  sheet  you  will  see  it  is 
quite  smooth. 

H.  It  is  so. 

F.  I  should  mention  to  you,  that  there  is  a  discovery 
very  lately  made,  by  which  they  can  make  paper  equal  to 
any  in  whiteness  of  the  coarsest  brown  rags,  and  even  of 
dyed  cottons ;  which  they  have  till  now  been  obliged  to 
throw  by  for  inferior  purposes.  This  is  by  means  of  man- 
ganese, a  sort  of  mineral,  and  oil  of  vitriol ;  a  mixture  of 
which  they  just  pass  through  the  pulp  while  it  is  in  water, 
for  otherwise  it  would  burn  it,  and  it  in  an  instant  dis- 
charges the  colours  of  the  dyed  cloths,  and  bleaches  the 
brown  to  a  beautiful  whiteness. 
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H.  That  is  like  what  you  told  me  before  of  bleaching 
cloth  in  a  few  hours. 

E.  It  is  indeed  founded  upon  the  same  discovery.  The 
paper  made  of  these  brown  rags  is  likewise  more  valuable, 
from  being  very  tough  and  strong,  almost  like  parchment. 
Also  a  good  deal  of  paper  is  now  made  of  straw. 

H.  "When  was  the  making  of  paper  found  out  ? 

P.  It  is  a  disputed  point,  but  probably  in  the  fourteenth 
century.  The  invention  has  been  almost  equal  to  that  of 
printing  itself;  and  shows  how  the  arts  and  sciences,  like 
children  of  the  same  family,  assist  each  other. 

They  are  then  hung  up  again  to  dry,  and  when  dry  taken  to 
the  finishing-room,  where  they  are  examined  anew,  pressed  in 
the  dry-presses,  which  gives  them  their  last  gloss  and  smooth- 
ness; counted  up  into  quires,  made  up  into  reams,  and  sent 
to  the  stationer's,  from  whom  we  have  it,  after  he  has  folded 
it  again  and  cut  the  edges;  some  too  he  makes  to  shine  like 
satin,  ly  glossing  it  ivith  hot  plates.  The  whole  process  of 
paper-making  takes  about  three  weeks. 


THE  VILLAGE  PEEACHER 

NEAR  yonder  copse,  where  once  the  garden  smiled, 
And  still  where  many  a  gar  den- flower  grows  wild  ; 
There,  where  a  few  torn  shrubs  the  place  disclose, 
The  village  preacher's  modest  mansion  rose. 
A  man  he  was,  to  all  the  country  dear, 
And  passing  rich  with  forty  pounds  a  year ; 
Remote  from  towns  he  ran  his  godly  race, 
Nor  e'er  had  changed,  nor  wished  to  change,  his  place ; 
Far  other  aims  his  heart  had  learnt  to  prize, 
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More  bent  to  raise  the  wretched  than  to  rise. 
His  house  was  known  to  all  the  vagrant  train, 
He  chid  their  wanderings,  but  relieved  their  pain; 
The  long-remembered  beggar  was  his  guest, 
Whose  beard  descending  swept  his  aged  breast ; 
The  broken  soldier,  kindly  bade  to  stay, 
Sat  by  his  fire,  and  talked  the  night  away, 
Wept  o'er  his  wounds,  or  tales  of  sorrow  done, 
Shoulder'd  his  crutch,  and  showed  how  fields  were  won. 
Pleased  with  his  guests,  the  good  man  learn' d  to  glow, 
And  quite  forgot  their  vices  in  their  woe ; 
Careless  their  merits  or  their  faults  to  scan, 
His  pity  gave  ere  charity  began. 

Thus  to  relieve  the  wretched  was  his  pride, 
And  e'en  his  failings  leaned  to  virtue's  side ; 
But  in  his  duty  prompt  at  every  call, 
He  watched  and  wept,  he  prayed  and  felt  for  all ; 
And,  as  a  bird  each  f^nd  endearment  tries 
To  tempt  its  new-fledged  offspring  to  the  skies, 
He  tried  each  art,  reproved  each  dull  delay, 
Allured  to  brighter  worlds,  and  led  the  way. 

At  church,  with  meek  and  unaffected  grace, 
His  looks  adorned  the  venerable  place ; 
Truth  from  his  lips  prevailed  with  double  sway, 
And  fools,  who  came  to  scoff,  returned  to  pray. 
The  service  past,  around  the  pious  man, 
With  steady  zeal,  each  honest  rustic  ran  ; 
E'en  children  followed  with  endearing  wile, 
And  plucked  his  gown  to  share  the  good  man's  smile. 
Hia  ready  smile  a  parent's  warmth  expressed  ; 
Their  welfare  pleased  him,  and  their  cares  distressed : 
To  them  his  heart,  his  love,  his  griefs  were  given, 
But  all  his  serious  thoughts  had  rest  in  heaven. 
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AEITHMETIC, 

COMPOUND  RULES  (Common  Weights  and  Measures). 


AVOIBDTJPOIS 

ADDITION. 

(1)                    (2)                       (3)  (4) 

Ibs.   oz.  drs.        Ibs.  oz.  drs.      cwt.    qrs.  Ibs.  qrs.  Ibs.  oz. 

7      3     13          822        13       2  21  2  4  14 

12      2     14          974         17      3  17  1  17  13 

19     13       2          6     9     14         21       0  16  1  16  12 

23     14      4          943        37      3  20  3  9  15 

1       9     13         12  15       0        20       1  10  2  18  8 


(5)  (6)  (7)  (8) 

qrs.  Ibs.  oz.       cwt.   qrs.  Ibs.     cwt.  Ibs.    oz.       qrs.   oz.  drs. 


2 

11 

13 

20 

2 

13 

13 

14 

14 

3 

2 

14 

3 

24 

9 

13 

0 

12 

2 

19 

2 

3 

7 

13 

1 

17 

7 

19 

0 

7 

6 

20 

7 

2 

9 

2 

2 

16 

6 

7 

3 

9 

19 

6 

6 

1 

14 

12 

1 

9 

12 

15 

2 

14 

14 

13 

9 

1 

12 

10 

(9) 

(10) 

(11) 

qrs. 

Ibs 

.  oz. 

drs. 

qrs.  Ibs. 

oz. 

drs. 

cwt. 

qrs. 

Ibs. 

oz. 

2 

15 

14 

11 

2 

13 

4 

14 

27 

0 

0 

14 

3 

27 

10 

8 

0 

14 

15 

12 

32 

2 

21 

2 

2 

5 

13 

2 

3 

0 

12 

13 

28 

1 

14 

7 

3 

17 

11 

4 

1 

7 

3 

2 

32 

0 

19 

13 

1 

14   6 

2 

2 

15 

4 

7 

6 

1 

7 

4 

(12)  (13)  (14) 

cwt.  qrs.  Ibs.  oz.  tons.  cwt.  qrs.  Ibs.  tons.  cwt.  qrs.  Ibs. 

22       2     21  4  4     17       3  13  3  17      0  21 

13  1     22  6  2       3       0  12  2  3       2  15 
16       3       0  9  13       9      2  15  19  9       1  25 
27      0     13  15  22     18      3  14  7  18      3  16 

14  1     15  14  7410  16  16      1  0 
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SUBTKACTIOJST. 

(1)           (2)  (3) 

Ibs.  oz.  drs.    Ibs.  oz.  drs.    Ibs.  oz.  drs. 

27  11   3     21   2  14     13  0   2 

13   7   1     12   3   2     10  12   0 


(4)  .  (5)  (6) 

qrs.  Ibs.  oz.  qrs.  Ibs.  oz.  qrs.  Ibs..  oz. 

13   3   1  2  23  14  17  11  2 

5  12  14  1  25  2  6  24  15 


(7)  (8)  (9) 

cwt.  qrs.  Ibs.  cwt.  qrs.  Ibs.  cwt.  qrs.  Ibs. 

45   0   3  32   2  14  16  0   2 

12   1  19  239  2  1  12 


(10)  (11)  (12) 

tons.  cwt.  qrs.  tons.  cwt.  qrs.  tons.  cwfc.  qrs, 

32   11  27  16   0  27  14   3 

30  14   3  2  19   2  6  12   1 


(13)  (14)  (15) 

cwt.  Ibs.  oz.  cwt.  Ibs.  oz.  cwt.  Ibs.  oz. 

19   3  10  29   6  0  6  22   5 

6  21  15  1  13  12  19  14 


(16)  (17)  (18) 

cwt.  qrs.  oz.  cwt.  qrs.  oz.  cwt.  qrs.  oz. 

26   2   1  37   0  2  49   1  14 

14   0   6  16   1  11  21   2  15 


(19)  (20)  (21) 

tons.  cwt.  Ibs.  tons.  cwt.  Ibs.  tons.  cwt.  Ibs. 

19  13  16  29  12  21  27  19  23 

6   2  22  14  16  27  16   6  14 
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MULTIPLICATION. 


(1)  .          (2)           (3) 

Ibs. 

oz.  drs.     qrs.  Ibs.  oz.     cwt.  qrs. 

Ibs. 

19 

2  14     12   2  14     32   2 

14 

6            8 

9 

(4)  14  Ibs.  6  oz.  15  drs.  x  8 

(5)  19  Ibs.  14  oz.  12  drs.  x  12 

(6)  3  qrs.  6  Ibs.  13  oz.  x  16 

(7)  6  cwt.  4  qrs.  19  Ibs.  x  21 

(8)  4  tons  19  Ibs.  2  oz.  x  32 

(9)  9  tons  2  cwt.  3  qrs.  x  45 

(10)  2  qrs.  2  Ibs.  12  oz.  6  drs.  x  27 

(11)  3  qrs.  3  Ibs.  4  oz.  2  drs.  x  49 

(12)  3  tons  2  cwt.  1  qr.  x  56 

(13)  2  tons  £  cwt.  2  qr.  x  72 

(14)  2  tons  2~cwt.  19  Ibs.  x  50 

(15)  1  ton  3  cwt.  16  Ibs,  x  70 

(16)  18  tons  1  qr.  2  Ibs.  x  47 

(17)  3  tons  2  qrs.  9  Ibs.  x  92 

(18)  1  cwt.  2  Ibs,  19  oz.  x  51 

(19)  2  cwt.  3  Ibs.  20  oz.  x  84 

(20)  2  cwt.  2  Ibs.  3  oz.  x  100 

(21)  1  cwt.  19  Ibs.  x  157 

(22)  2  tons  3  cwt.  1  qr.  x  108 

(23)  1  ton  1  cwt.  3  qrs.  x  152 

(24)  14  cwt.  1  qr.  1  Ib.  x  144 

(25)  15  cwt.  6  Ibs.  14  oz.  x  196 

(26)  2  cwt.  2  Ibs.  3  oz.  x  201 

(27)  1  cwt.  1  qr.  9  Ibs.  x  214 

(28)  3  qrs.  14  Ibs.  2  oz.  6  drs.  x  97 

(29)  2  cwt.  2  Ibs.  9  oz.  x  300 

(30)  2  tons  4  cwt.  3  qrs.  9  Ibs.  6  oz.  x  93 
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[Stand, 


(1) 

cwt.  qrs.  Ibs. 
3)19   3   8 


DIVISION. 
(2) 

cwt.  qrs.  Ibs. 
0)14   2  17 


qrs. 
9)19 


(3) 

Ibs. 
11 


oz. 
13 


(4)  2  tons  15  cwt.  2  qrs.  12  Ibs.  ~  5 

(5)  168  cwt.  3  qrs.  26  Ibs.  -^  8 

(6)  20  cwt.  8  qrs.  3  Ibs.  -j-  87 

(7)  15  qrs.  19  Ibs.  8  oz.  +  91 

(8)  18  qrs.  14  Ibs.  3  oz.  -r-  14 

(9)  20  cwt.  5  Ibs.  9  oz.  -T-  9 

(10)  49  cwt.  3  qrs.  13  Ibs.  -r-  36 

(11)  5  cwt.  3  qrs.  14  Ibs.  13  oz.  +  36 

(12)  2  tons  16  cwt.  2  qrs.  -  9 

(13)  5  tons  14  cwt.  5  Ibs.  —  7 

(14)  6  tons  12  cwt.  2  qrs.  —  8 

(15)  31  tons  12  cwt.  16  Ibs.  -f-  14 

(16)  14  tons  6  cwt.  1  qr.  +  9 

(17)  14  cwt.  1  qr.  27  Ibs.  12  oz.  +  12 

(18)  2  cwt.  2  qr.  14  Ibs.  -f-  10 

(19)  327  tons  12  cwt.  2  qrs.  -f-  87 

(20)  253  tons  24  Ibs.  -f-  38 

(21)  14  cwt.  1  qr.  19  Ibs.  -f-  8 

(22)  19  cwt.  0  qr.  16  Ibs.  +  9 

(23)  84  cwt.  21  Ibs.  *  16 

(24)  81  cwt.  2  qrs.  16  Ibs.  -r-  28 

(25)  1  qr.  21  Ibs.  14  oz.  -r-  34 

(26)  13  cwt.  12  Ibs.  11  oz.  +  27 

(27)  27  tons  14  cwt.  1  qr.  6  Ibs.  -r-  56 

(28)  43  cwt.  1  qr.  16  Ibs.  -=-  15 

(29)  114  tons  2  cwt.  1  qr.  -r-  36 

(30)  18  cwt.  3  qrs.  26  Ibs.  10  oz.  -r-  84 
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(1)  A  brewer  bought  five  bags  of  hops  :  No.  1  weighed 

1  cwt.  2  qrs.  14  Ibs. ;  No.  2  weighed  1  cwt.  3  qrs. 
24  Ibs. ;  No.  3  weighed  1  cwt.  1  qr.  27  Ibs. ;  No.  4 
weighed  1  cwt.  3  qrs.  26  Ibs. ;  No.  5  weighed  2  cwt. 

2  qrs.  25  Ibs.    "What  was  the  weight  of  the  whole  ? 

(2)  A  plantation  produced  the  first  year,  376  cwt.  2  qrs. 

16  Ibs.  of  sugar ;  the  second  year,  437  cwt.  1  qr. 
9  Ibs.  15  oz. ;  the  third  year,  698  cwt.  12  Ibs.  6  oz. ; 
the  fourth  year,  568  cwt.  3  qrs.  13  oz. ;  the  fifth 
year,  737  cwt.  2  qrs.  13  Ibs.  10  oz.  13  drs.  How 
much  sugar  was  produced  on  the  plantation  in 
these  five  years  ? 

(3)  A  tobacconist  received   16  cwt.  2  qrs.  25  Ibs.  of 

tobacco,  and  sold  12  cwt.  3  qrs.  26  Ibs.  How  much 
has  he  unsold  ? 

(4)  St.  Paul's  bell  in  London  is  said  to  weigh  5  tons 

2  cwt.  1  qr.  22  Ibs. ;  by  how  much  does  the  great 
bell  of  Moscow  exceed  it,  which  weighs  198  tons 
2  cwt.  1  qr.  ? 

(5)  A  grocer  bought  9  hogsheads  of  sugar,  each  contain- 

ing 4  cwt.  2  qrs.  13  Ibs.  "What  was  the  weight  of 
the  whole  ? 

(6)  Eleven  pieces  of  iron  weighed  6  tons  15  cwt.  3  qrs. 

How  much  did  each  piece  weigh  ? 

(7)  Ten  sacks  of  potatoes  weighed  19  cwt.  3  qrs.  13  Ibs. 

14  oz.     "What  was  the  weight  of  each  sack  ? 

(8)  How  many  parcels,  each  containing  4J  Ibs.,  can  be 

made  out  of  2  cwt.  2  qrs.  23  Ibs.  ? 

(9)  How  many  hogsheads   of  sugar,   each    containing 

13  cwt.  2  qrs.  14  Ibs.,  maybe  put  on  board  a  ship 
of  324  tons  burden  ? 

(10)  How  many  days  will  it  take  a  man  to  walk  513 
miles  4  fur.  23  poles,  at  the  rate  of  17  miles  5  fur, 
27  poles  per  day  ? 
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LONG    MEASTJEE. 


ADDITION. 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

mis. 

fur. 

po. 

fur. 

po. 

yds 

po. 

yds. 

ft. 

4 

6 

20 

7 

22 

2 

16 

3 

2 

6 

5 

13 

6 

22 

4 

17 

4 

1 

7 

5 

9 

9 

16 

3 

24 

5 

0 

6 

7 

12 

6 

14 

5 

23 

2 

2 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

yds. 

ft. 

in. 

fur. 

po. 

yds. 

mis. 

fur. 

yds. 

11 

1 

10 

7 

30 

4* 

4 

6 

136 

21 

2 

9 

8 

19 

lj 

1 

4 

121 

8 

0 

2 

4 

26 

si 

8 

4 

200 

13 

1 

3 

3 

32 

4 

2 

2 

23 

(?) 

(8) 

(9) 

lea. 

mis. 

fur. 

fur. 

po. 

yds. 

po. 

yds. 

ft. 

6 

2 

7 

5 

31 

4J 

26 

8J 

0 

6 

3 

5 

6 

20 

2* 

32 

4| 

1 

1 

0 

4 

2 

14 

5 

23 

*i 

2 

8 

1 

6 

7 

21 

»i 

12 

0 

(10) 

(11) 

(12) 

yds. 

ft. 

in. 

po. 

yds. 

in. 

mis. 

fur. 

yds. 

4 

0 

10 

6 

*i 

10 

3 

3 

4* 

7 

2 

11 

8 

2 

11 

8 

6 

2 

5 

1 

9 

4 

3* 

8 

9 

0 

3 

4 

0 

6 

3 

2* 

9 

2 

2 

1 

(13)                             (14)  (15) 

po.  yds.  ft.     in.  mis.  fur.  po.  yds.  mis.  fur.  yds.  in. 

6     3i     1     11  13     2     16    21  2     5     120     8 

11     2i     2       2  23     4    30    3  6     7       70     6 

8407  37     1     24    5  8     6    208     3 

1014  43     6    30    3i  3    4     149    2 
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SUBTEACTION. 

0)  (2)  (3) 

mis.  fur.  po.  fur.  po.   yds.  po.    yds.    ft. 

4      6     21  7     10       1  16       2      1 

1       7     32  2     18      4  12       5    J2 

(4)  (5)  (6) 

yds.    ft.    in.  po.   yds.   ft.  fur.  po.    yds. 

13       1       7  23       3       1  6     37       2 

11       2     10  13       4j     2  1     15       4^ 

(7)  (8)  (9) 

mis.  fur.  po.  fur.  po.     yds.  fur.  po.     yds. 

23      0      7  6     37      4  7    32      3 

10      6     18  5     18      3JL  1     11       4^ 

(10)  (11)  (12) 

lea.  mis.  fur.  lea.  mis.  fur.   po.  lea.    mis.  yds. 

31       7       7  19       8       2       3  19       1       2 

20 j6 5_  6476  723 

(13)  (14)  (15) 

lea.  mis.  yds.  in.  lea.   mis.  fur.  mis.  fur.   po. 

9       1     42     17  321  253 

1      2     58     19  112  179 

(16)  (17)  (18) 

po.  yds.  ft.  yds.  ft.  in.  lea.  mis.  yds. 

27   2   1  27   1   9  7   2  213 

46   3j  2  6   2  11  2   4  360 

(19)  (20)  (21) 

mis.  fur.  po.  yds.  lea.  mis.  fur.  po.   fur.  po.  yds.  in, 

3   7  21   2  19   1   7   0  4  20  0£  6 

1   6  36   3^  2   2   6   3  1  31  4  11 
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MULTIPLICATION. 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

po. 

yds. 

ft. 

yds. 

ft. 

in. 

fur. 

po. 

yds. 

6 

4|- 

2 

16 

2 

3 

7 

3 

2J 

9 

8 

6 

(4)  8  po.  3  yds.  2  ft.  x  8 

(5)  16yds.  1  ft.  11  in.  x  21 

(6)  3  lea.  2  mis.  2  fur.  x  36 

(7)  9  mis.  3  fur.  8  po.  x  72 

(8)  4  mis.  3  fur.  2  po.  5  yds.  x  7 

(9)  8  lea.  7  mis.  2  fur.  X  45 

(10)  3  mis.  2  fur.  1  po.  x  144 

(11)  5  mis.  2  fur.  14  po.  x  220 

(12)  7  mis.  3  fur.  27  yds.  x  361 

(13)  2  mis.  2  fur.  19  yds.  x  127 

(14)  8  lea.  4  mis.  2  fur.  1  po.  x  89 

(15)  3  lea.  2  mis.  24  yds.  x  35 

(16)  5  fur.  78  yds.  2  ft.  7  in.  x  56 

(17)  7  fur.  87  yds.  1  ft.  x  64 

(18)  3  fur.  22  yds.  7  in.  x  97 

(19)  3  fur.  41  yds.  58  in.  x  52 

(20)  7  fur.  36  po.  18  yds.  x  128 

(21)  2  mis.  3  fur.  6  yds.  x  236 

(22)  3  fur.  2  po.  3J  yds.  x  325 

(23)  24  po.  4i  yds.  x  172 

(24)  1  po.  2J  yds.  2  ft.  x  365 

(25)  18  yds.  2  ft.  6  in.  x  95 

(26)  2  yds.  1  ft.  27  in.  x  800 

(27)  127  yds.  2  ft.  x  396 

(28)  3  yds.  27  in.  x  1760 

(29)  23  mis.  18  yds.  x  65 

(30)  18  lea.  56  fur.  13  yds.  x  801 
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DIVISION. 

(1)           (2)  (3) 

po.  yds.  ft.     yds.  ft.  in.     fur.  po.  yds. 
3)  5   2$'  6    6)  3   2 4    9)  3  27  14 

(4)  2  po.  4i  yds.  8  ft.  -*-  9 

(5)  5po.  6ft.  11  in.  -5-  8 

(6)  3po.  2Jyds.  2ft.  -5-  11 

(7)  2  po.  13  'ft.  2  in.  -5-  13 

(8)  27  po.  2  yds.  19  in.  -5-  27 

(9)  32  fur.  3  po.  2£  yds.  +  87 

(10)  24  fur.  11  yds.  14  in.  -*-  92 

(11)  731  fur.  27  po.  2J  yds.  -4-  123 

(12)  313  po.  4  yds.  10  in.  •*-  227 

(13)  24  mis.  2  fur.  18  po.  -j-  18 

(14)  27  mis.  2  fur.  18  po.  6  ft.  -r  88 

(15)  114  mis.  6  fur.  6  po.  •*•  29 

(16)  13  mis.  560  yds.  H-  89 

(17)  14  lea.  2  mis.  7  fur.  -f-  38 

(18)  14  mis.  2  fur.  9  yds.  -r-  29 

(19)  418  mis.  3  fur.  23  po.  -=-  325 

(20)  327  lea.  14  fur.  8  po.  •*-  320 

(21)  19  lea.  2  mis.  174  yds.  *  90 

(22)  152  mis.  4  fur.  23  po.  -t.  116 

(23)  1,027  mis.  1  fur.  6  po.  -f-  224 

(24)  195  mis.  7  fur.  3  po.  -f-  56 

(25)  324  lea.  2  mis.  3  fur.  -r  84 

(26)  19  lea.  2  mis.  6  fur.  -5-  96 

(27)  332  mis.  192  yds.  -5-  120 

(28)  17  mis.  5  fur.  27  po.  -r-  320 

(29)  23  mis.  4  yds.  -i-  415 

(30)  1,760  yds.  +  25 
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(1)  A  man  rode  35  miles  2  furlongs  34  perches  ;  walked 

20  miles  3  furlongs  22  poles  2  yds ;  then  rode 
again  41  miles  18  yds.;  then  walked  again  15 
miles  4  furlongs  38  poles  3  yards.  "What  was  the 
length  of  his  journey*? 

(2)  A  postman  walked  on  Mondays  5  miles  ;   on  Tues- 

days 8  miles  2  furlongs  ;  on  Wednesdays  7^  miles, 
and  on  Fridays  and  Saturdays  9  miles  2  furlongs. 
How  far  did  he  walk  every  week  ? 

(3)  A  traveller  walked  on  Monday  32  miles  5  furlongs ; 

on  Tuesday  he  walked  27  miles  7  furlongs  35 
perches.  How  much  did  his  journey  of  Monday 
exceed  that  of  Tuesday  ? 

(4)  A  mail-coach  travelled  at  the  rate  of  7  miles  5  fur- 

longs 25  perches  per  hour.  How  far  would  it  go 
in  twelve  hours  ? 

(5)  A  coach  travels  daily  (Sundays  excepted)  a  distance 

of  72  miles.     How  far  is  that  per  month  ? 

(6)  A  surveyor  who  had  19  miles  7  furlongs  36  perches 

of  road  to  keep  in  repair,  appointed  12  men  to 
do  the  work.  What  length  of  road  had  each  to 
attend  to  ? 

(7)  A  man  travelled  in  nine  days  150  miles  4  furlongs  18 

perches  3  yards.  How  far  did  he  travel  per  day 
on  an  average  ? 

(8)  If  a  man  can  walk  daily,  for  18  days,  14  miles  2  fur- 

longs 6  poles  per  day,  how  far  will  he  have  gone 
at  the  end  of  the  time  ? 

(9)  Two  boys  walked  respectively  daily  5  and  4J  miles* 

How  "far  will  they  each  walk  in  a  month  (exclud- 
ing Sundays),  and  what  is  the  difference  between 
the  distances  ? 

(10)  Two  men  agreed  to  walk  a  distance  of  264  miles  at  the 
rate  of  33  miles  per  day.  How  long  will  it  take 
them,  supposing  them  to  begin  on  a  Monday  ? 
(They  rest  on  Sundays.) 
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MEASURES    OE    CAPACITY. 

ADDITION. 

(1)  (2)  (3) 

qts.  pts.  gills.  qts.  pts.  gills.  bus.  gals.  qts. 
313             210  33       1       3 

201  102  23       11 

302  303  42       33 

311  300  31       12 


(4)          (5)  (6) 

gals.  qts.  pts.  gals.  qts.  pts.  qrs.  bus.  pks. 

31   2  1     17   3   1  52   3   1 

27   3  1     24   2   1  40   2   0 

37   0  0     35   3   0  33   1   1 

54   1  1     25   2   1  17   3   1 


(7)  (8)                          (9) 

.  gals.  qts.  pks.  gals.  qts.  bus.  pks.  gals. 

313  603             29       31 

402  612            37      23 

511  512             53       3       1 

713  711             47      21 


(10)  (11) 

qrs.  bus.  pks.  Ids.  qrs.  bus.  bus.  gals.  qts. 

13      3       2  13      4      7  31       1  3 

24       6       1  24       3       4  25       0  2 

37       3       1  37      4      0  41       1  1 

43       5       2  43      2       1  27       1  3 


(13)  (14)  (15) 

gals.  qts.  pts.  gills,  bus.  pks.  gals.  qts.  qrs.  bus.  pks.  gal, 

22       302  13       213  23       331 

31       2       1       0  42       3       1       2  41       5       1      0 

13       3       1       2  51       1       0       3  52       6       2      1 

24      3       1       1  47       3       1      2  12       1       0       1 
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SUBTKACTION. 

(1)  (2)  (3) 

gals.  qts.    pts.  gals.  qts.  pts.  pks.  gals.  qts. 

36       2       0  35       0  1  23       0       1 

30       3       1  29       3  0  19       1       3 

(4)  (5)  (6) 

pks.  gals.  qts.  bus.  pks.  gals.  bus.    pks.  gals. 

22       1       0  47       2  3  57       1       1 

18       0       2  28       3  1  39       2       1 

(7)  (8)  (9)     . 

qrs.  bus.  pks.  qrs.   bus.  pks.  Ids.  qrs.  bus. 

45       3       1  32       2  0  511 

39       7      2  17      6  3  245 


(10)  (11)  (12) 

Ids.   qrs.   bus.  Ids.    qrs.  bus.  qrs.  bus.  pks. 

22       3       5  21       2       4  39       2       1 

937  836  20       5       2 

(13)  (14)  (15) 

gals.  qts.  pts.  pks.    gal.   qts.  bus.  pks.  gals. 

27       2       0  23       0      0  47       1      0 

19 3__1  17       1 2  16      2       1 

(16)  (17)  (18) 

pks.  gals.  qts.  pts.      bus.  pks.  gals.  qts.  qrs.  bus.  pks.  gal 

20       1       0       0  28       1       0       0  38       2       1       0 

6021  19       2       12  13       5       2       1 

(19)  (20)  (21) 

Ids.  qrs.   bus.  pks.        hhds.  gals.  qts.  hhds.  gals.  qts. 

26     33       2       1  14      0      0  12       1       1 

12     18       32  212  112 
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MULTIPLICATION. 

(1)  (2)  (3) 


gals.    qts.  pts. 

gals.  pts.  gills 

qrs.    bus.  pks. 

36       0       1 

24       2       3 

49       5       2 

6 

7 

8 

(4)  2  qrs.  3  bus.  2  pks.  x  9 

(5)  7  gals.  3  qts.  2  pts.  x  H 

(6)  37  qrs.  7  bus.  2  pks.  x  14 

(7)  24  qrs.  3  bus.  1  pk.  x  21 

(8)  12  bus.  2  pks.  3  qts.  x  33 

(9)  14  bus.  1  pk.  2  qts.  x  96 

(10)  87  gals.  3  qts.  1  pt.  x  90 

(11)  37  gals.  2  qts.  1  pt.  X  98 

(12)  4  qrs.  6  bus.  2  pks.  x  100 

(13)  3  qrs.  5  bus.  2  pks.  x  108 

(14)  14  gals.  1  qt.  1  pt.  x  212 

(15)  13  gals.  1  qt.  x  361 

(16)  24  gals.  2.  pts.  1  gill  x  49 

(17)  4  bus.  2  qts.  x  139 

(18)  14  qts.  9  gills  x  27 

(19)  7  gals.  1  qt.  1  pt.  x  221 

(20)  18  qrs.  1  bus.  1  pk.  X  144 

(21)  27  qrs.  1  bus.  1  pk.  x  156 

(22)  24  Ids.  4  qrs.  7  bus.  x  18 

(23)  33  Ids.  4  qrs.  1  bus.  x  59 

(24)  17  Ids.  1  qr.  2  bus.  1  pk.  x  94 

(25)  81  Ids.  2  qrs.  1  bus.  x  127 

(26)  13  Ids.  2  bus.  2  pts.  x  93 

(27)  14  qrs.  1  pk.  1  gal.  x  214 

(28)  13  qrs.  1  bus.  1  pk.  x  300 

(29)  2  qrs.  2  bus.  1  gal.  x  312 

(30)  14  Ids.  3  bus.  2  qts.  3  gills  x  341 

T\,T 
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[Stand. 


(1) 
gals.  qts.  pts. 

3)27       0      3 

(4) 
(5) 
(6) 
(7) 
(8) 

(9) 
(10) 

(11) 
(12) 


DIVISION. 

(2) 

qrs.  bus.  pks. 
5)36       4       1 


(3) 

bus.  pks.  qts. 
6)15       1       0 


43  gals,  1  qt.  2  pts.  -5-  6 
14  qrs.  1  bus.  -f-  13 
27  bus.  2  pks.  -r-  15 
27  bus.  2  pks.  1  qt.  -f-  18 
18  qrs.  5  bus,  2  pks.  -f-  12 
33  bus.  1  pk.  3  qts.  -  113 
24  qrs.  1  bus.  1  pk.  -  31 

14  Ids.  2  qrs.  1  bus.  -  57 

15  qrs.  2  bus.  -r-  27 


(13)  94  gals.  2  qts.  1  pt.  -  29 

(14)  23  Ids.  4  qrs.  1  bus.  -  12 

(15)  24  Ids.  3  qrs.  2  bus.  -  15 

(16)  14  Ids.  3  qrs.  2  bus.  -  5 

(17)  23  gals.  14  pts.  -=-  33 

(18)  15  gals.  3  pts.  1  gill  -T-  18 

(19)  18  qrs.  9  bus.  ~  120 

(20)  43  gals.  2  pts.  2  gills.  -5-  16 

(21)  37  Ids.  1  qr.  2  bus.  -r-  121 

(22)  20  gals.  1  pt.  -*-  19 

(23)  313  Ids.  1  qr.  14  pks.  -:- 129 

(24)  84  Ids.  6  qrs.  9  pks.  -i-  38 

(25)  14  qrs.  8  bus.  2  pks.  -r  88 

(26)  33  Ids.  2  qrs.  1  bus.  1  pk.  2  qts.  -f- 100 

(27)  23  qrs.  1  bus.  1  pk.  3  pts.  -f-  56 

(28)  14  Ids.  4  qrs.  1  bus.  -f-  72 

(29)  51  Ids.  18  bus.  1  pk.  -5-  84 

(30)  8  qrs.  9  bus.  3  pks.  -j-  20 
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(1)  Sold  to  one  man  27  qrs.  6  bus.  3  pks. ;  to  another  38 

qrs.  4  bus.  2  pks. ;  to  another  49  qrs.  6  bus ;  and 
to  another  58  qrs.  7  bus.  3  pecks.  How  much  did 
I  sell  in  all  ? 

(2)  Lent  a  person  48  qrs.  2  bus.  1  pk. ;  I  have  received 

from  him  32  qrs.  3  bus.  3  pks.  How  much  does 
he  still  owe  me  ? 

(3)  One  cask  contained  23  gals.  3  qts.   1  pt. ;  another 

37  gals.  2  qts.  3  gills.  How  much  more  did  the 
one  contain  than  the  other  ? 

(4)  John  has  24  qrs.  3  bus.   2  pks.,  but  Tom  has  ten 

times  as  much.     How  much  has  he  ? 

(5)  Nine  fields  produced   each  on  an  average  24  loads 

4  quarters  7  bushels  3  pecks.  How  much  was 
the  produce  of  the  nine  fields  ? 

(6)  I  received  248  quarters  6  bushels  3  pecks  and  gave 

away  a  sixth  part  of  it.  How  much  did  I  give 
away? 

(7)  "What  quantity  of  beer  will  be  consumed  in  a  year  at 

the  rate  of  2  gals.  1  qt.  £  pt.  per  day  ? 

(8)  In  27  barrels  there  was,  on  an  average,   in  each, 

14  gals.  2  qts.  1  pt.  How  much  was  there  in 
all? 

(9)  A  farmer  sold  in  1  month  30  loads  of  hay ;  the  next 

he  sold  two-thirds  as  much.  How  much  did  he 
sell  in  all  ? 

(10)  "What  quantity  of  beer  will  be  required  in  one  yeai 
for  a  household  of  5  persons,  if  each  person  drinkg 
on  an  average  1^  pints  per  day  ? 
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TIME-TABLE. 
ADDITION. 


(1) 

yrs.  wks.  dys. 
24   6   3 

(9  * 
yrs.  wks.  dys. 

27   6   4 

,   18)   - 
dys.  hrs.  mm. 

35  17   6 

12  16   5 

81  19   2 

43  18  12 

41  24   4 

32  23   6 

27  12   1 

32  13   6 

12  12   2 

16   2   2 

(4) 
hrs.  mm.  sec. 
14  59  45 

(5) 
mo.  wks.  dys. 
13   3   3 

(6>  , 

mo.  wks.  dys. 

123   2   5 

12  16  59 

21   2   6 

14   3   1 

17   8  16 

64   3   4 

98   3   0 

9  24   8 

19   0   5 

26   1   3 

,   ,(7)  ' 

dys.  hrs.  mm. 

5  13  59 

(8) 
wks.  dys.  hrs. 
14   6  13 

(9) 

wks.  dys.  hrs. 
127   6  13 

4  22  42 

2   0  14 

24   1  19 

6  20  17 

7   1  12 

3   2  20 

4  17   2 

922 

19   0   1 

(10) 
hrs.  min.  sec. 
13  16  14 

(ID 
yrs.  dys.  hrs. 
321  220  13 

(12) 
yrs.  dys.  hrs. 
121  131  21 

12  27  38 

39  12  21 

33  24  16 

21  18  27 

47  38  20 

27  62  19 

22  59  52 

16  14  12 

19  19  12 

(13)  (14)  (15) 

yrs. wks.  dys.  hrs.  yrs.  dys.  hrs.  min.  dys.  hrs.  min.  sec. 

13  31  231  13  8  224  16  51  29  3  52  47 

20  29  29   2  6  315  19  13  13  2  16  19 

17  17  18   7  5  271   0  12  6  17  23   2 

6   9   6  12  7  39    46  42  9  39  42 
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(1) 

yrs.  wks.  dys. 

42       4  2 

20      6  5 


,      ,          ' 

dys.  hrs.  mm. 

39     16       2 

8     21  89 


wks.  dys.  hrs. 
19       3       2 
3       5     13 


,  , 

yrs.  dys.  hrs. 

327  211  12 

29  351  21 


a 

yrs.  wks.  dys. 

14  29   2 
7  38   6 

(16) 

yrs.  dys.  min. 
12  221  32 

7  300  47 

(19) 

wks.  hrs.  min.  sec. 

14  38  24  8 

2   14  37  19 


SUBTRACTION. 

(2) 

yrs.  wks.  dys. 
32   3   4 
1-4   7   6 


I, 

hrs.  mm.  sec. 

18   3   2 

2  58   7 

(8) 
mo.  wks.  dys 

13  3   4 
236 

(11) 

yrs.  dys.  hrs. 
141  39  13 

14  102  20 

(14) 

hrs.  min.  sec. 

27  14  1 

9  23  21 

(17) 

mo.  wks.  hrs. 
13   1  14 
7   3  19 


(3) 
dys.  hrs.  mm. 

47  12  10 
17  ,20  40 

(6) 

wks.  dys.  hrs. 
14   6   0 
213 


mo.  wks.  dys. 
15   2   2 

13  3   5 

(12) 

yrs.  wks.  dys. 
220  14   2 

14  19   5 

(15) 

yrs.  mo.  wks. 

14  12   1 

3   3  38 


, 
mo.  dys.  hrs. 

14   6  13 
2   1  21 


(20)  (21) 

mo.  wks.  dys.  hrs.  yrs.  mo.  wks, 

14   3   1  14  124  3   2 

2   2   3   19  19  1   3 
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MULTIPLICATION. 

(I)  (2)  (3) 
ays.  hrs.  min.    mo.  wks.  dys.    hrs.  min.  sec. 

14   6  25     84   2   1     38   4  16 
6 8 1^ 

(4)  144  dys.  2  hrs.  5  min.  x  12. 

(5)  18  dys.  8  hrs.  2  min.  x  144. 

(6)  84  mo.  16  dys.  x  38. 

(7)  12  dys.  19  min.  34  sec.  x  211. 

(8)  96  mo.  14  wks.  13  dys.  x  45. 

(9)  19  mo.  3  dys.  2  hrs.  x  320. 
(10)  16  dys.  4  hrs.  19  min.  x  32. 

(II)  14  hrs.  4  dys.  38  min.  x  365. 
(12)  15  wks.  2  dys.  18  hrs.  x  56. 
(18)  13  dys.  19  min.  21  sec.  x  196. 

(14)  12  wks.  19  min.  16  sec.  x  311. 

(15)  82  mo.  4  dys.  19  min.  x  29. 

(16)  14  hrs.  16  min.  x  229. 

(17)  14  mo.  3  dys.  9  sec.  x  38. 

(18)  18  dys.  18  hrs.  9  min.  x  141. 

(19)  15  yrs.  94  dys.  2  min.  x  210. 

(20)  32  hrs.  14  sec.  x  1021. 

(21)  84  yrs.  2  dys.  1  sec.  x  31. 

(22)  12  dys.  12  hrs.  12  min.  x  95. 

(23)  500  dys.  9  min.  x  27. 

(24)  18  dys.  18  hrs.  18  min,  x  123. 

(25)  221  min.  16  sec,  x  84. 

(26)  3  mo.  3  dys.  3  min.  3  sec.  x  39. 

(27)  13  dys.  8  hrs.  6  min.  x  16. 

(28)  2  mo.  19  dys.  18  hrs.  *  123. 

(29)  12  hrs.  9  min.  9  sec.  x  37. 

(30)  3  yrs.  2  mo.  5  dys.  8  hrs.  x  1960. 
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DIVISION. 

(1)  (2)  (3)  ^ 

dys.  hrs.  min.    dys.  hrs.  min.    dys.  hrs.  min.  sec, 
3)19  15   6    4)14  12   9    6)24   9   9  18 

(4)  6  hrs.  14  min.  19  sec.  -r  12. 

(5)  18  hrs.  14  inin.  15  sec.  -r-  13. 

(6)  5  dys.  9  hrs.  9  min.  -7-  14. 

(7)  84  hrs.  3  min.  4  sec.  -5-  15. 

(8)  18  hrs.  9  min.  54  sec.  -H  17. 

(9)  192  dys.  8  hrs.  19  sec.  -r  21. 

(10)  12  dys.  12  hrs.  12  min.  -f-  25. 

(11)  14  hrs.  9  min.  12  sec.  -4-  56. 

(12)  13  wks.  19  days.  19  hrs.  -4-  33. 

(13)  24  yrs.  19  hrs.  19  min.  -r  18. 

(14)  142  wks.  19  hrs.  19  min.  +  54. 

(15)  17  yrs.  9  mo.  4  dys.  •?•  71. 

(16)  411  dys.  9  min.  34  sec.  -f-  122. 

(17)  142  mo.  19  dys.  -=-  223. 

(18)  618  mo.  19  dys.  8  min.  -5-  154. 

(19)  68  yrs.  2  dys.  9  hrs.  -f-  49. 

(20)  19  dys.  18  hrs.  14  min.  ~  89. 

(21)  89  mo.  84  dys.  -r-  76. 

(22)  12  mo.  19  dys.  18  hrs.  -j-  181. 

(23)  31  yrs.  19  dys.  -f-  125. 

(24)  89  yrs.  2  mo.  19  dys.  -f-  300. 

(25)  64  yrs.  18  dys.  -f-  39. 

(26)  58  hrs.  27  min.  14  sec.  -^  87. 

(27)  95  hrs.  84  sec.  -  210. 

(28)  304  yrs.  9  mo.  3  wks.  6  dys.  ~  100 

(29)  165  dys.  14  hrs.  26  min.  -5-  56. 

(30)  69  wks.  4  dvs.  56  sec.  -*-  110. 
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(1)  The  bricklayers  were  engaged   about  a  house  23 

weeks  4  days  and  8  hours ;  the  carpenters  14 
weeks  6  days  and  9  hours ;  the  painters  12 
weeks  5  days  7  hours  34  minutes ;  the  uphol- 
sterer 5  weeks  10  hours  and  42  minutes.  How 
long  were  these  different  workmen  engaged  about 
the  house  ? 

(2)  Two  vessels  sailed  for  America :  one  of  them  was  9 

weeks  6  days  and  14  hours  on  the  voyage;  the 
other  got  to  America  in  7  weeks  5  days  and  19 
hours.  "What  was  the  difference  in  the  time  they 
took  to  make  the  voyage  ? 

(3)  Two  clocks  were  set  right  on  Monday  at  9  a.m. :  one 

gained  5  minutes  daily,  and  the  other  3  minutes 
in  a  day  and  a  half.  How  much  had  each  gained 
in  a  week's  time  ? 

(4)  I  can  go  to  a  certain  town  by  the  railway  in  9  hours 

25  minutes  and  30  seconds ;  it  would  take  me  at 
least  five  times  as  long  to  go  by  the  stage  coach. 
How  long  would  the  coach  take  ? 

(5)  There  are  365  days  5  hours  48  minutes,  57  seconds 

in  a  solar  year.  How  much  is  there  in  a  twelfth 
of  it? 

(6)  How  many  seconds  has  a  boy  lived  who  is  5  years  old  ? 

(7)  John  is  19  years  old  and  his  father  is  3  times  his  age, 

and  his  mother  2^  times.  What  are  the  ages  of 
his  parents  ? 

(8)  It  takes  one  man  26  hours  to  walk  a  certain  distance, 

which  another  man  can  walk  in  19|  hours.  How 
long  will  each  be  walking  three  times  as  far  ? 

(9)  How    many  days    are    there    in    3    years    and    6 

months  ? 

(10)  Four  boys  walk  to  school:  it  takes  one  boy  10 
minutes  to  do  the  distance,  and  the  others  are 
respectively  2,  3,  and  4  minutes  longer.  How 
much  time  have  they  each  spent  in  walking  to 
school  and  back  once  a  day  for  six  days  ? 
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SQTJAEE    MEASUEE. 
ADDITION. 

(1)  (2)  (3) 

ac.  rd.  per.     ac.   rd.  per.     ac.  rd.  per. 

32   3  16     46   3  27     37  2  12 

16   2  21     12   2  16     41  3  21 

76   1  13     61   0  34     62  1  17 

24   2  27     46   3  17     47  2  34 


(4)            (5)  (6) 

s.  yds.  s.ft.  s.in.  rd.  per.  s.  yds.  s.yds.  s.ft.  s.in. 

20   8  100     7  33  20J  13   7  85 

31   7   85     8  12  144  19   6  52 

24   5   24     7  19   2^  36   8  20 

37   8   13     6  17  11  19   8  31 


(7)  (8)            (9) 

per.  s.yds.  s.ft.  s.in.  ac.  rds.  per.  s.yds.  per.  s.yds.  s.in. 

2  9   7  132  27   2  12   7    2    8  127 

3  25i  8  114  9   3  17   6    4    3^  49 
5   161  6   29  26   1  19   4    9    5£  27 

4  4£  8   36  9222229 


CUBIC    MEASUEE. 
ADDITION. 

(1)            (2)  (3) 

c.yds.  c.ft.  c.in.    c.yds.  c.ft.  c.in.  c.yds.  c.ft.  c.in. 

13  25  389     41   24  976  27   14  371 
22   14  276     25    9  224  19   13  248 

14  12  541     14   18   39  6   23   19 
6    5  321      19    6   47  19    9   39 


(4)  (5)  (6) 

c.yds.  c.ft.  c.in.  c.yds.  c.ft.  c.in.  c.yds.  c.ft.  c.in. 

14   24  127  19   14   28  21  12  123 

9    9   97  18    9  127  13  14  29 

8   14   87  2   18   61  24  18  64 

17    5  135  76   29  15  4  14 
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ac.  rd.  per. 
42   1  10 
16   2  25 

(4) 

s.yds.  s.ft.  s.in. 
13    2   73 

6  8  131 

(?) 
per.  s.yds.  s.ft. 

22   13    5 
13   20i   8 

(10) 

rds.  s.yds.  s.ft. 
16    4    5 

7  8i   9 


(1) 

c.yds.  c.ft.  c.in. 

23   13  357 

10   25  1014 

(4) 

c.yds.  c.ft.  c.in. 

29   13  2 

15   25  64 


c.yds.  c.ft.  c.in. 
30   10    3 
14   15   94 


SUBTEACTION. 

(2) 
ac.   rd.  per. 
36   0  20 

(3) 
ac.  rd.  per. 
42   1  25 

83 

2 

30 

17 

2  35 

rds. 

(5) 
per. 

s.yds. 

s.yds. 

(6) 
s.ft. 

s.in. 

12 

2 

13 

14 

a 

15 

8 

7 

10^ 

6 

5 

132 

(8) 

(9) 

rds.  s.yds. 

s.ft. 

rds. 

per. 

s.yds. 

10 

13J 

4 

3 

2 

25 

8 

10 

7 

2 

35 

28£ 

(11) 

(12) 

s.yds. 

s.ft. 

s.in. 

rds. 

per. 

s.yds. 

10 

3 

91 

9 

3 

21 

5 

9 

123 

7 

41 

30J 

(2) 

(3) 

c.yds. 

c.ft. 

c.in. 

c.yds. 

c.ft. 

c.in. 

37 

4 

376 

49 

24 

656 

6 

29 

1532 

10 

19 

999 

(5) 

(6) 

c.yds. 

c.ft. 

c.in. 

c.yds. 

c.ft. 

c.m. 

37 

12 

19 

58 

13 

41 

22 

23 

148 

21 

20 

692 

(8) 

(9) 

c.vds. 

c.ft. 

c.in. 

c.yds. 

c.ft. 

c. 

24 

10 

27 

39 

11 

83 

19 

36 

198 

21 

14 

654 
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MULTIPLICATION. 

(1)  (2)  (3) 

ac.  rds.  per.      ac.  rds.  per.      rds.  per.  s.  yds. 
16  3  27       5   3  27       9   2   29 

578 


(4)  5  ac.  1  rd.  12  per.  x  24 

(5)  24  ac.  1  rd.  1  per.  x  36. 

(6)  10  ac.  3  rd.  2  per.  x  54 

(7)  19  rds.  1  per.  23  s.  yds.  x  35 

(8)  13  rds.  1  per.  20  s.  yds.  x  65 

(9)  22  rds.  2  per.  x  144 

(10)  15  s.  yds.  3  s.  ft.  121  s.  in.  x  98 

(11)  10  s.  yds.  8  s.  ft.  100  s.  in.  x  94 

(12)  13  s.  yds.  2  s.  ft.  14  s.  in.  x  132 

(13)  14  s.  yds.  1  s.  ft.  19  s.  in.  x  202 

(14)  20  s.  ft.  131  s.  in.  x  1071 

(15)  19  s.  ft.  14  s.  in.  x  2196 

(1)          (2)  (3) 

c.yds.  c.ft.  c.in.  c.yds.  c.ft.  c.  in.  c.yds.  c.ft.  c.  in. 
3   21  141    14   26  202    2   9  1121 
579 


(4)  4  c.  yds.  20  c.  ft.  x  29 

(5)  3  c.  yds.  19  c.  ft.  144  c.  in.  x  84. 

(6)  17  c.  yds.  21  c.  ft.  19  c.  in.  x  91 

(7)  19  c.  yds.  3  c.  ft.  24  c.  in.  x  107 

(8)  20  c.  yds.  3  c.  ft.  14  c.  in.  x  201 

(9)  3  c.  yds.  1  c.  ft.  19  c.  in  x  300 
(10)  23  c.  ft.  19  c.  in.  x  1270 

-  (11)  19  c.  ft.  23  c.  in.  x  968 
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DIVISION. 

(1)  (2)  (3) 

ac.  rds.  per.      ac.  rds.  per.      ac.  rds.  per. 
3)15   0   27      6)9   1   30     9)17   0   24 

(4)  19  ac.  2  rds.  13  per.  -=-19 

(5)  13  ac.  1  rd.  24  per.  +  32 

(6)  24  ac.  1  rd.  19  per.  +  8 

(7)  114  ac.  89  per.  ~-  96 

(8)  96  ac.  2  rds.  15  per.  -*-  10 

(9)  84  ac.  31  per.  -^  12 

(10)  13.  s.  yds.  2  s.  ft.  19  s.  in.  +  14 

(11)  15  s.  yds.  1  s.  ft.  100  s.  in.  H-  84 

(12)  19  s.  yds.  1  s.  ft.  127  s.  in.  -L  121 

(13)  12  s.  yds.  4  s.  ft.  -f-  9 


(1)  (2)  (3) 

c.  yds.  c.  ft.  c.  in.    c.  yds.  c.  ft.  c.  in.    c.  yds.  c.  ft.  c.  in. 
9)561  14  196    8)39   18  361    3)14   9  1214 

(4)  16  c.  yds.  17  c.  ft.  1700  c.  in.  -h  7 

(5)  94  c.  yds.  57  c.  in.  -f-  11 

(6)  14  c.  yds.  12  c.  ft.  961  c.  in.  -f-  29 

(7)  15  c.  yds.  19  c.  ft.  394  c.  in.  ^  81 

(8)  12  c.  ft.  391  c.  in.  -^  127 

(9)  26  c.  ft.  999  c.  in.  ~  547 

(10)  33  c.  yds.  19  c.  ft.  144  c.  in.  --  41 

(11)  291  c.  ft.  641  c.  in.  -=-  88 

(12)  999  c.  ft.  413  c.  in.  -r-  71 

(13)  333  c.  ft.  1,200  c.  in.  -  53. 
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(1)  I  bought  four  fields  :  in  the  first  there  were  6  acres  3 

roods  12  perches ;  in  the  second,  7  acres  2  roods ; 
in  the  third,  9  acres  and  13  perches ;  in  the  fourth, 
6  acres  3  roods  and  19  peaches.  How  much  was 
there  in  all  ? 

(2)  The  quantity  of  carpet  required  for  three  rooms  is  as 

follows :  for  the  first,  13  s.  yds.  3  s.  ft.  19  s.  in.  ; 
for  the  second,  17  s.  yds.  2  s.  ft. ;  and  for  the  third, 
18  s.  yds.  2  s.  ft.  3  s.  in.  How  much  was  required 
in  all? 

(3)  A  farmer  sowed  with  wheat  a  field  containing  18  acres 

2  roods  25  perches;  and  another  with  oats,  con- 
taining 19  acres  3  roods  34  perches.  How  much 
larger  was  one  field  than  the  other  ? 

(4)  Two  carpets  were  ordered  to  be  made :  the  size  of  one 

was  16  s.  yds.  1  s.  ft.  13  s.  in.,  and  of  the  other  10 
s.  yds.  2  s.  ft.  127  s.  in.  What  was  the  difference 
in  size  between  them  ? 

(5)  Eight  men  cut  down  a  field  of  hay ;  each  man  cut  2 

acres  3  roods  24  perches.    How  much  was  mown  ? 

(6)  Twelve  men  ploughed  a  field  containing  16  acres  3 

roods  35  perches.     How  much  did  each  plough  ? 

(7)  In  a  field  containing  257  acres  3  roods  18  perches, 

176  acres  2  roods  31  perches  were  sown  with 
wheat,  and  the  remainder  with  barley.  How  much 
was  sown  with  barley  ? 

(8)  Bought  33  acres   3   roods  17   perches   of  land,  for 

which  I  paid  £891.  "What  did  I  pay  for  it  per 
perch  ? 

(9)  A  farmer  bought  two  fields,  one  contained  21  acres 

2  roods  3  perches,  and  the  other  was  only  half  the 
size.  How  large  was  the  second  field,  and  what 
would  it  cost  if  the  first  fetched  £496  ? 
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KEDUCTION. 

(1)  How  many  farthings  are  there  in  £24  15s.  ? 

(2)  In  £264  9s.  lOd.  how  many  pence  are  there  ? 

(3)  Reduce  £641  19s.  Id.  to  pence. 

(4)  Reduce  £28  2s.  3  jd.  to  farthings. 

(5)  How  many  pounds  are  there  in  67,890  shillings  ? 

(6)  In  426,876  farthings,  how  many  pounds  are  there  ? 

(7)  How  many  fourpences  are  there  in  37,689  shillings  ? 

(8)  Reduce  68,794  pence  to  crowns. 

(9)  Reduce  29,685  twopences  to  shillings. 

(10)  How  many  fourpences  are  there  in  76,971  half-pence  ? 

(11)  How  many  crowns  are  there  in  7,968  guineas? 

(12)  Reduce  £7,632  17s.  0|d.  to  farthings. 

(13)  In  9,654  guineas  how  many  shillings  are  there,  and 

how  many  ninepences  and  sixpences  ? 

(14)  How  often  is  three  farthings  contained  in  £964  ? 

(15)  In  7,690  fourpences,  how  many  fivepences  are  there  ? 

(16)  How  many  pence  are  there  in  276  guineas  ? 

(17)  In  79,201  half  guineas,  how  many  seven-shilling  pieces 

are  there  ? 

(18)  How  many  fivepences  are  there  in  764  pounds  ? 

(19)  How  many  half-sovereigns  are  there  in  7,642  guineas? 

(20)  Reduce  £999  16s.  4d.  to  farthings. 

(21)  Reduce  £876  2s.  2d.  to  pence. 
(22.)  Reduce  £87  19s.  2id  to  farthings. 

(23)  In  £84  how  many  half-crowns  are  there  ?  how  many 

shillings,  sixpences,  and  fourpences  ? 

(24)  How  many  guineas,  half-guineas,  crowns,  and  half- 

crowns  (the  same  number  of  each)  are  there  in  £39 
and  in  £156? 

(25)  How  many  half-crowns,  shillings,    sixpences,   four- 

penny  and  threepenny  pieces  are  there  in  £969  ? 
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(26)  How  many  pounds  are  there  in  7  cwt.  4  qrs.  14  Ibs.  ? 

(27)  How  many  ounces  are  there  in  3  qrs.  13  Ibs.  12  oz.  ? 

(28)  Bought  24  bags  of  hops,  each  weighing  2  cwt.  2  qrs. 

13  Ibs.,  how  many  pounds  are  there  in  the  whole  ? 

(29)  In  3  cwt.  2  qrs.  14  Ibs.  of  sugar,  how  many  parcels 

are  there,  each  containing  2  Ibs.  ? 

(30)  How  many  drams  are  there  in  365  Ibs  ? 

(31)  How  many  half-ounces  are  there  in  832  Ibs.  16  oz., 

and  what  is  the  cost  at  6d.  per  oz.  ? 

(32)  How  many  stones  of  flour  will  weigh  the  same  as  16 

tons  of  coal  ? 

(33)  How  many  quarters  are  there  in  1000  drams  ? 

(34)  In  100,324  drams,  how  many  stones  are  there  and  how 

many  Ibs.  ? 

(35)  How  many  quarters  are  there  in  2,694  Ibs.  ? 

(36)  In  24  Ibs.  of  gold  (Troy)  how  many  pennyweights  are 

there,  and  what  would  it  cost  at  6d.  per  dwt.  ? 

(37)  In  2,468  grains  of  gold,  how  many  ounces  are  there  ? 

(38)  In  a  silver  snuff-box  weighing  10  oz.  16  dwt.,  how 

many  grains  are  there  ? 

(39)  How    many  silver    table-spoons,    each    weighing    4 

ounces   16  pennyweights,   can  be  made  out  of  2 
pounds  8  ounces  13  pennyweights  of  silver  ? 

(40)  How  many  perches  are  there  in  76  miles  6  furlongs  ? 

(41)  How  many  yards  are  there  in  89  furlongs  ? 

(42)  In  76  miles,  how  many  yards  are  there  ? 

(43)  In  126  furlongs,  how  many  perches  are  there  ? 

(44)  How  many  yards  are  there  in  47,968  inches  ? 

(45)  In  14  leagues,  how  many  feet  are  there  ? 

(46)  Eeduce  9,964  inches  to  poles. 

(47)  Eeduce  102,769  yards  to  miles. 

(48)  From  Dublin  to  Liverpool  k  about  38  leagues,  how 

many  yards  is  it  ? 
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(49)  How  many  yards,  feet,  and  inches  are  there  in  2  fur- 

longs 2  miles  14  yards  ? 

(50)  Supposing  the  circumference  of  a  wheel  to  be  12  feet, 

how  often  will  it  turn  in  a  distance  of  90  miles  ? 

(51)  In  27  miles,  how  many  feet  are  there  ?         , 

(52)  In  4  Ibs.  8  oz.  4  drms.  2  scru.  (Apothecaries'),  how 

many  grains  are  there  ? 

(53)  How  many  ounces  are  there  in  68,427  grains  ? 

(54)  How  many  pounds  are  there  in  3,252  grains  ? 

(55)  How  many  scruples  are  there  in  7  oz.  5  drs.  3  scru.  ? 

(56)  Eeduce  3,644  scruples  to  pounds. 

(57)  How  many  pounds  are  there  in  33,276  scruples  ? 

(58)  How  many  pints  are  there  in  24  gallons  2  quarts 

1  pint  ? 

(59)  Eeduce  4,687  pints  to  gallons. 

(60)  Eeduce  62  sacks  to  bushels. 

(61)  In  94  bushels,  how  many  pints  are  there  ? 

(62)  How  many  pecks  are  there  in  24  loads  5  bushels  3 

pecks,  and  what  is  the  cost  at  3s.  per  peck  ? 

(63)  If  84  pecks  cost  £16,  what  is  that  per  peck  ? 

(64)  In  a  hogshead  of  wine  containing  68  gallons,  how 

many  gills  are  there  ? 

(65)  Eeduce  1,000,654  gills  to  gallons. 

(66)  How  many  nails  are  there  in   246  yards  ?     (Cloth 

measure.) 

(67)  In  4,786  nails,  how  many  yards  are  there  ? 

(68)  From  a  piece  of  linen  containing  24  English  ells,  how 

many  shirts  can  be  made,  each  requiring  3 J  yards  ? 
1,69)  In  6  weeks  3  days  14  hours,  how  many  hours  ? 

(70)  Eeduce  74,697  minutes  to  days. 

(71)  Eeduce  99,872  seconds  to  days.  ^ ; 

(72)  Eeduce  87  days  9  hours  6  minutes., to  minutes. 

(73)  How  many  weeks  and  days  are  tnere  in  353  years  ? 

J.    AND   W.    RIDEB,   PRINTERS, 
I  i.    I* 
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